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SIESTA. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


THE fields of late July 

Send up dry fragrance to the glowing sky; 

As ashorn sheep, all stricken and undone, 

The bare submissive earth lies trembling 
in the sun. 





Far from the smoky town 

Where the broad heat rains pitilessly down 

On these lone hillsin silken-verdure dressed, 

The hour of noiseless noon invites to bliss- 
ful rest. 


Just at the meadow’s edge, 

Stretched in theshade of yon green briery 
hedge, 

A foot-sore lad, on distant fortunes bent, 

Sleeps through the mid-day calm in meas- 
ureless content. 


What visions of farskies 

Move in bright mist across his curtained 
eyes— 

Of stately cities, thronged with fervent men 

For whom the toiling world were well made 
young again! 


Through many a rainbow light 

He sees once more the dear familiar hight; 

And where tall locusts toss their sweets be- 
fore, 

His little neighbor waits, beside her swing- 
ing door! 


Yet still, in locked repose, 

His rhythmic breath, unhurried, comes and 
goes; 

No phantom hope, in happy silence hid, 

Can flush the sunburnt cheek or shake the 
quiet lid. 


From leafy coverts gay 

The thrush repeats his careless roundelay; 

The sighing wind, the silver-flowing stream 

Mix in a mellow sound, nor break that 
sylvan dream! 


Oh, Fame is hard to find, 
Sweet Peace, thcu foster-mother of man- 
kind! 
Still, in rare hours, we yield the costly guest 
And sink in golden calm against thy glow- 
ing breast! 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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POETS OF NATURE. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 











SHE has herShakespeare in the océan waves, 

Her Milton in the mountains of the glohe, 

Her Dante in the planet’s central fire, 

Her Goethe in the storm-clouds of the sky, 

Her Homer in the rivers as they roll, 

Her Tennyson in all the winds of Heaven. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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THE FAIRIES’ VALEDICTION. 


BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 











HEAR them cry “ Good-night! Good-by!”’ 
Piping voices sweet and shrill 

Pierce the dusk from hill to hill. 

‘We are weary of you all, 

High and humble, great and small. 
Mortal anguish, mortal rage, 

We will nevermore assuage; 

Mortal pleasures, mortal pain, 

Never will behold again. 


“*Once we loved your short-lived race, 
Once we found you fair of face; 
Smiled on golden lad and lass, 
Brought their happiness to pass; 

But your spring is all too brief, 
Wrinkled as an autumn leaf; 





Laidly as a goblin jest, 





Wax your loveliest and best— 
Withered lips and faded eyes, 
Lips unfit for lovers’ sighs, 
Eyes that may no more behold 
Moonlight magic, elfin gold. 


“Then, like drowsy moles, you creep 
In the Earth-king’s realm to sleep; 
Leave the sun that loved you well, 
With the dark Dwarf-folk to dwell. 
Those that hymned us worthily, 
Even them we may not free! 


“Hidden from your clouded eyes 
Still we ride the dra gon-flies; 

Tho we sing, no earthly ear 

Now our twilight songs may hear; 
Tho we whirl the withered leaves, 
Skim above the harvest sheaves, 
Smopth green-sward or amber shore, 
You shall see us nevermore— 
Nevermore by sea or sky, 
Good-night, Good-by! ”’ 


LONDON. ENGLAND, 
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LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 
ON MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 











To RoBErT Louis STEVENSON, Esq., Treas- 
ure Island. 

Dear Stevenson: An eager student of 
all you write, 1 would fain quarrel with 
some things you have said in an ‘‘ Essay 
on Gentlemen,” late published in the 
‘* Miscellany” of the ingenious Messrs, 
Scribner. The “ first word of flyting” 
(as we say in Scots) concerns Mr. Lock- 
hart. Wa, it not hasty to call him to 
whom we owe so much pleasure a ‘‘cad,” 
and could he who “sleeps at the feet of 
Sir Walter Scott,” and who hath shown 
us the life of so perfect a gentleman, de- 
serve so harsha name? I know not on 
what evidence of Mr. Lockhart’s life or 
works you have built your severe opinions. 
Is itin ‘‘Adam Blair” or in the Biogra- 
‘phy of Sir Walter that Mr. Lockhart’s 
social defects appear? Or have you been 
swayed by considerations of Mr. Lock- 
hart’s criticisms, and by the belief that 
he wrote the attaek on Mr. Keats in 
Blackwood’s Magazine? To defend that 
vulgar and injurious critique is not my 
purpose, and whosoever may have writ- 
ten it did a bad action. But it could not 
have seemed so bad toa young university 
wit of that day, contending, as he sup- 
posed, against an ignoramus who had 
entered profanely the garden of the Greek 
Muses. To ascholar, however modest, it 
is always irritating, that spectacle of un- 
lettered ignorance handling the old gods 
and mispronouncing their very names, 
Yourself must writhe when the enviors 
modern*poet writes of Proserpeina, for 
he is apt to lay the stress on the penulti- 
mate syllable of Proserpina. To the re- 
viewers of the Quarterly and Blackwood, 
Keats could not be the poet whom we 
know, but the fledgling sciolist that wrote 
** Endymion,” that made false quantities, 
and was the friend of Cornelius Webbe 
and Leigh Hunt. In those days the little 
literary groups fought each other with 
all weapons, and more for the fun of the 
thing, perhaps, than with any se- 
riousness of purpose,. Like Captain 
Shandon in ‘ Pendennis,” they found 
it ‘‘such easy writing.” What things, I 
ask you, was the other side saying about 
Sir Walter when Mr. Lockhart challenged 
one of the enemy, an editor who fell in 
an earlier duel with Mr. Lockhart’s sec- 
ond. Mr. Keats took no part in these 
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and his assailant, in Blackwood, pitched 
at him such mean missiles, as Aristoph- 
anes declares are found by him who 
gropes for stones in corners. Heaven 
forbid that I should defend the brutality! 
but, even if Mr. Lockhart was the guilty 
person, does that stamp the author of 
the “Life of Sir Walter Scott” as a 
‘“‘cad”? Methinks the term is hastily 
selected, tho the acknowledged vivacities 
of Mr. Lockhart’s literary youth were 
all but inexcusable. For one, I am too 
much of a reviewer to follow you when 
you have thrown the first stone at bim. 
In Dryburgh his dust should have no such 
cairn of hostile shards and flints. 

Another old friend, methinks, you treat 
but cavalierly. Do you catch the sound 
of a ‘‘ twang,” and do you, as it seems, 
find too constant and affected mention of 
the gods, in the Commentaries of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus? To my duller sense 
the ‘“‘twang” is not audible; nay, I should 
expect to hear it as soon in General Gor- 
don’s ‘‘ Letters from Central Africa,” as 
in what the Emperor penned in the coun- 
try of the Quadi, near Granva. 

Was Marcus Aurelius a prig? A kind 
of hint of that opinion seems to impress 
the descriptions of the Emperor in Mr. 
Pater’s ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean.” Was 
he a cold supercilious formalist, a man in 
the Stoic buckram? I cannot think so ill 
of that great and unhappy soul. A prig 
is one who takes himself and all things 
too seriously. It would not have been 
easy for a Roman Emperor to be too seri- 
ous. As for the gods, to his thought they 
and their existence were things prob- 


lematical, their names were but a 
popular short hand for the slow, 
infallible justice that is in the 


world. What are the unhappiest things 
we all meet in life? They are hu- 
man blindness, passion, unfairness, self- 
love. These are the matters that make 
the wretched newspapers ill-reading, and 
the whole life of the Emperor was tor- 
mented by the close spectacle of these. 
What a world he saw at home and abroad; 
he, the husband of Faustina, the brother 
of Verus, the father of Commodus, the 
master of the world, the lord of an empty 
exechequer, the chief of a city full of the 
poor and the unemployed, the captain of 
armies engaged in a task as hopeless as 
the maintenance of our English empire? 
{ff he had not been so serious he must 
have ‘‘ Cesarized,” like the others, and 
made his pastime out of the overthrow of 
worlds. But in melancholy voice where- 
with his heart spoke to his heart, un- 
conscious of us late listeners, I can hear 
no “twang.” It is my foible to gather 
many books, tho the Emperor expressly, 
bids usabstain from these toys. Among 
mine are several English renderings of 
Marcus Aurelius: one written by the son 
of Casaubon (in the blue morocco), 
another by Jeremy Collier, yet another 
(second edition, printed by Robert and 
Andrew Foulis in Glasgow 1749), is 
thought to have been made by certain 
members of the Society of Friends. I 
like what they say of the Emperor, call- 
ing him ‘‘a great soul, adorned with the 
soundest understanding, the most amia- 
ble sweetness and kindness of affections, 
the most invincible meekness, steady jus- 
tice, humility and simplicity, and the 
most entire resignation to Gop.” 

These, indeed, seem to be the qualities 
of Marcus Aurelius, and how his resigna- 





brawls, but he was in the hostile camp, 


dicrous to find him such a believer in 
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maxims. Socrates, in the ‘“ PHaedo,” 
bids us keep charms in mind, lullabies 
wherewith to sing to rest the child in our 
souls. Marcus Aurelius, in his Com- 
mentaries, is always humming these 
charms, these maxims of the Stoics, ever 
singing to sleep the baby within him, 
within us, the discontented baby which 
cries for the Moon. The baby wants to 
enjoy, and to enjoy forever; the baby 
would fain be exempt from age and 
death ; the baby would never be in pain, 
never in anxiety, never bereaved, never 
met by unkindness, and baseness, and in- 
gratitude in men. 

Montaigne tells us concerning the old 
Aztecs ([know not his authority), that 
from the cradle upward they said to their 
children this: ‘‘ ENDURE, for to no other 
purpose wert thou born.” And this is all 
the song cf Marcus Aurelius to the child 
in his own soul, and in yours, and in 
mine; ‘‘ENDURE!” To fortify the child 
in this resolution he repeats his old stoic 
song again and again. Either all 
chance, and being but chance is of no 
moment, or God rules the world, and all 
is well. What is good for the Universe 
is good forme. Whatever befalls is just, 
and therefore not unendurable. ‘ Re- 
pine no more at what now befalls you 
according to fate”—I use the old Quaker 
translation—‘‘ nor dread what may be- 
fall you hereafter.” Do you remember 
Eugénie de Guérin writing that, if there 
be no life but this, if Death severs us for- 
ever, ‘‘then the good God is wicked”? 
But the Emperor says to the child in his 
heart: ‘‘To depart from men, if there 
be really gods, can have nothing 
terrible in it. The gods will involve 
you in noevil. If there are no gods, or 
if they have no regard to human affairs, 
why should I desire to live in such a 
world without gods, and without Provi- 
dence?” Why, irdeed? But the baby with- 
in one does desire to live in such a 
world, as long as the sun shines, the sea 
sounds, as long as human faces are fair 
and friendly, as long as one knows not 
if our friends will meet us in the land to 
which we are bound. So I find it, nor can 
I learn the lesson of Montaigne’s Aztecs, 
nor contentedly hum the maxims of the 
Emperor: ‘‘ Whatever is done by the 
gods is venerable for its excellence.” 
Venerable, and terrible, and full of 
dread. ‘‘The ripe olive falls,” he says, 
“to the earth with a thankful heart.” 
Well, but we are not olives. ‘‘ What- 
ever is agreeable to thee shall be agree- 
able to me, O gracious wiseacre! Noth- 
ing shall be to me too early or too late, 
which is seasonable to thee; whatever 
thy seasons bear shall be joyful fruit to 
me, O Nature! From thee are all things; 
in thee they subsist, to thee they return. 
Could one say, ‘Thou dearly beloved 
city of Cecrops!’ and wilt thou not say, 
thou dearly beloved City of God ?” 

These seem to me words wholly with- 
out a ‘‘ twang”; nay, the last words of hu- 
man wisdom. Yet of how little avail 
they are to lull the child in the heart, that 
cries for a longer life in this dear eity, 
that clamors for an early spring, unsea- 
sonable, a summer without rain, a winter 
without snow, effects without causes, 
causes without effects! 

Alas, I shall ever be a gray-haired in- 
curable child, never be a philosopher 
with regard to the way of the 





tion was tried! Perhaps it seems lu- 


world, and the destiny of states. As for 
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the conduct of men to me, howbeit, je 
m’en fithe pas mal, and need no aid from 
the maxim of the Emperor. A pretty sto- 
icism from one who has written so long a 
letter with his own hands, to persuade 
you to be a more friendly judge of two 
dead men, John Gibson Lockhart, and 
Marcus Aurelius Autoninus. 
' Ever yours, 
ANDREW LANG. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A CATHOLIC LIBERAL VIEW OF 
MR. INGERSOLL. 


BY A PRIEST OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
¢ CHURCH. 








THE mental and moral condition of Mr. 
Ingersoll, evidenced by the explicit and 
unhesitating candor of his language, in- 
dicates that tone of conscientious recti- 
tude which is expressed when we say 
that a man is in good faith. No one has 
aright to question this honesty of con- 
viction, so evident in every sentence of 
his letters to the Rev. Dr. Field. To im- 
pugn his complete fidelity to the conclu- 
sions to which he has therein clearly as- 
sented, or to charge him with denying 
truth as such, or as appearing such to 
him, is unwarranted by Christian morals 
or natural honesty. Equally unjust 
would it be to impeach, without better 
reason than is supplied by his writings, 
his ardent love of truth in general. He 
evidently gives implicit admission to its 
appeals when it is presented to him with- 
out disguise, even tho, apparently, his 
search for this divine treasure may not 
be enthusiastically earnest. But how few 
there are who love truth for truth’s own 
sake. 

Being, then, in good faith, and open to 
rational conviction, he cannot be justly 
excluded from participation in the hopes 
aud promises held out in common to 
those who constitute the soul of the 
Church. It is concordant with essential 
principles of Catholic philosophy and 
theology to insist on the absolute neces- 
sity of following conscience under all 
conditions. If Mr. Ingersoll were to ex- 
press belief in or adhesion to doctrines 
repugnant to his reason or repulsive to 
his conscience, properly exercised, he 
would commit a heinous sin against 
Catholic teaching, a sin intimately akin to 
that which Christ declared unpardonable 
—a sin against the image of God in man. 

There may be between him and his 
Presbyterian friend, but there cannot be 
between him and the Catholic Church, 
any question as to the ‘innocence of 
honest error.” On the contrary, here 
there is perfect coincidence. Innocence 
is maintained by fidelity to that *‘ honest 
error,” even to death; guilt is incurred 
by disloyalty to its dictates. Such is the 
supreme, unquestionable predominance 
of conscience, even when erroneous, If 
the practice of the human agency, through 
which this divine law is ordained to be 
carried into effect, has not invariably 
proved itself consonant with the princi- 
ples intrusted to its guardianship, this 
does not invalidate the rightful claim of 
the theory. The perfect is revealed only 
through the imperfect. How else can the 
Infinite appeal to the finite? That which 
is divine in Christianity is divine because 
its immediate efficient cause is God. Its 
extrinsecation is wholly human, for its 
co-operating cause is human nature. The 
union of these two causes is a synthesis 
of the divine and human in man. The 
Church, formulating dogmatically the 
theandric nature of Christ, gave équal 
emphasis to the truth of the divine and 
human in Christianity. But the human 
urges its presence and pretensions often 
to the obscurity of the divine. Hence 
the exoteric intrudes, by a fatal neces- 
sity, upon the impatient attention of the 
multitude, while the profound or sublime 
esoteric will bardly detain even the rest- 
less scrutiny of the philosopher. Here is 
one of the disadvantages of the Church in 
our rapidly advancing age. And the me- 
chanical narrowness of its exponents 
makes up another, perhaps a more serious 
obstacle. If Mr. Ingersoll would give 


more study to Christianity itself than to 
the withered and withering papyrus-like 
formularies and extravagant formalat- 





ors, who have well-nigh displaced its di- 
vine character, he would doubtless find 
in it much more consistency with his own 
honest, nature. And this thought is so 
well developed by Michelet, in his preface 
to the ‘‘ Life of Luther,” that it may be 
aptly introduced here : 

“The feebleness and grandeur of the 
Church,also is,that it excludes nothing that 
belongs to man; that it has sought to sat- 
isfy at one and the same time, ali the con- 
tradictory principles of the human mind. 
This, alone, readily laid it open to the at- 
tacks of those who reduce man to this or 
that particular principle, and reject all the 
rest. The universal, in whatever sense the 
word is taken, is feeble against the special. 
She had to struggle for the unity of the 
world against the particular forces of the 
world. As a body infinite in numbers, she 
was hampered by the baggage, as it were, 
of the lukewarm and timid. Asa govern- 
ment she had to encounter all the worldly 
temptations. Asa center of religious tra- 
ditions she received from all parts a crowd 
of local beliefs. She presented herself to 
the world such as the world made her. She 
appeared before it 1n the party-colored robe 
of history. Comprehending humanity at 
large she shared all its miseries, its contra- 
dictions. Like the ocean she received whilst 
she cleansed the impurities of the world.” 


The candor which distinguishes the 
strong and just denunciation with which 
Mr. Ingersoll assails the abuses of 
churches, ought to lead him to an impar- 
tial discernment of the philosophy run- 
ning through this passage of the acute 
Frenchman. And inits light there will 
be perceptible an evident accord object- 
ively between his opposition to the ‘‘God 
of the Presbyterian Church” and the re- 
fusal of Catholics to believe in the exist- 
ence of such adeity. This is a capital 
point of his contention with the creed of 
Calvin, and reason justifies him. 

In his utter and indignant rejection of 
this imaginary God, this monstrous fic- 
tion of the Genevese apostate, this ‘‘in- 
finite Tarquemada,” this ‘‘eternal turnkey 
without the pardoning power,” this piti- 
less and inexorably cruel deity taught 
in the Presbyterian confession of Faith, 
he is wholly Catholic. Reason revolts 
against assenting to the evident contra- 
diction of an all-wise and infinitely good 
Being who could ordain as follows: 

‘* By the decree of God, for the manifesta- 
tion of his glory, some men and angels are 
predestined unto everlasting life, and others 
foreordained to everlasting death. These 
angels and men, thus predestined and fore- 
ordained, are particularly and unchange- 
ably designed, and their number is so cer- 
tain and definite that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diminished.”’ 

And he cannot reprobate with deeper 
scorn than must any well-instructed 
Catholic this dreadful decree : 

‘*Men not professing the Christian relig- 
ion cannot be saved in any other way what- 
soever, be they never so diligent to conform 
their lives to the light of Nature.” 


Such declarations as these are not to be 
charged as true interpretations of Christ’s 
teaching. Mr. Ingersoll’s naturally 
Christian heart suggests a more genuine 
exposition of that creed of love epito- 
mized in the Sermon on the Mount. 

And how much more rational, both 
from a moral and intellectual view, must 
appear the Catholic doctrine which as- 
serts that God gives to all men sufficient 
moeans to save their souls! AJ] men from 
Adam down to the last representative of 
his race! Evenif we accept Mr. Inger- 
soll’s statement that ‘‘no God can step 


“between an act and its natural conse- 


quences,” we shall only find in it con- 
firmatory evidence of that inexorable 
justice arising from the essential neces- 
sity of the case, through which is effected 
the perdition of an,immortal soul. For, 
by its own intelligent, free, deliberate 
act, final and irrevocable in its perpetra- 
tion, it selects separation from the in- 
finite good, and thus, of its own volition, 
determines the “‘ natural effect,” eternal 
loss, which is Hell. If it seem incredible 
that a rational being would so elect, this 
does not alter the matter. It is only on 
the supposition that such acts are accom- 
plished that Hell has place in Catholic 
eschatology. 

Nor is the penalty external to the guilt. 
The only penalty, natural or supernatural, 








is that which springs from the sin. Pain 
—the pain of loss—is the mimetic side of 
sin itself, purely immanent, self-vindic- 
ative, but by no means divinely vindic- 
tive, or ascribable toa supposititious ven- 
geance of the deity, a quality contrary to 
its nature. 

Again, the truth is on Mr. Ingersoll’s 
side, when he charges upon Dr. Field the 
Calvinistic impotence imputed to the bu- 
man race in the doctrine of total depravi- 
ty. ‘* You insist that man is not capable 
of self-government,” is a grave arraign- 
ment of the essential principle of the 
Presbyterian divine, if he holds to the au- 
thoritative formularies of hiscreed. And 
no honest refutation of the charge can be 
made. The Confession of Faith, Art. 
VII, says: 

““Works done by unregenerate men, altho 
for the matter of them, they may be things 


which God commands, and of good use 
both to themselves and others . .. yet 
they are sinful and cannot please God . . . 


yet their neglect of them is more sinful.” 
This, surely, is a declaration that con- 
signs men to an inextricable contradic- 
tion—a horrible alternative of inevitable 
fatalities. Men being ‘‘ wholly defiled in 
all the faculties and parts of soul and 
body,” as declares the same Confession of 
Faith, ‘‘ whereby we are utterly indis- 
posed, disabled and made opposite to all 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil,” 
and, moreover, this ‘“‘corruption of na- 
ture during this life, doth remain in those 
that are regenerated,” so that as Calvin 
puts it: 

‘“Man has been so banished from the 
Kingdom of God, that all in him which 
bears reference to the blessed life of the soul 
is extinct.’’—“ Inst.” Lib. III,c. xxix; quoted 
by Moehler, “ Symbolik,”’ ce. ii, vii. 

To the Catholic it springs from his creed 
to hold thateven fallen man can do good 
deeds by his natural powers, for original 
sin did not essentially destroy or radically 
impair his faculties. The virtues required 
for free self-government are within his 
capacity. Works of benevolence and mag- 
nanimity which minister to social happi- 
ness and prosperity, are not above or be- 
yond him. And as the natural virtues 
gain, even in this life, a natural reward, 
there is no need to deny that the future 
state of existence will b2 void of means to 
crown, with natural felicity, those who 
obey the natural law in its incitements to 
noble deeds. For God does not cease to be 
the Lord of Nature, when he complements 
it with the supernatural. This helps us 
to understand Mr. Ingersoll when he says: 
‘*T do not say that a God does not exist. ” 
He refuses assent to a certain definition 
of deity, rather than to a true conception 
of the Infinite. He is right in this, for it 
is a protest of the moral as well as intele. 
lectual nature of man against that which 
is abnormal, even abhorrent to reason and 
conscience. It is against the “ infinite 
spider weaving webs to catch the souls of 
men,” that he rebels. And this rebellion 
must stand. Our common reason repels 
such an idea as contrary to its innate con- 
ception of a first cause, supremely good, 
and universally, if not even necessarily 
diffusive of this intrinsic goodness. 

But he does not reason well when, from 
defect in created things, he argues to de- 
fect in the cause. Here he can hardly 
fail to notice the paralogism.. Nor is de- 
fect synonymots with evil, as he assumes. 
It may be simply privative, such as is 
original sin in the Catholic doctrine of 
the fall. Our conceptions of defect and 
evilare relative. Even pain and sorrow, 
like pleasure and joy, are not wholly 
exclusive of their contraries. There is no 
condition so desperate as to be w:thout 
some gleam of happiness. Have not all 
the so-called evils of life their teaching 
mission in the formation of character? 
May not sorrow be twin sister to joy? 
And is it not conceivable that a beneficent 
providence chastens with the one whilst 
glorifying with the other, and, through 
each, points toa higher condition? The 
poetic spirit of Mr. Ingersoll can readily 
unite with the thankful Christian in this 
sentiment: 

“T thank thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain ; 
That shadows fall on brightest hours; 


That thorns remain ; 
So that earth’s bliss may be our guide, 





And not our chain.” 


Surely, in this, reason can find no in- 
superable stumbling-block in its way to 
the acceptance of an all-wise Ruler. Not- 
withstanding the truth expressed not 
without a certain inspiration: “I know 
that as darkness follows light around the 
globe, so misery and misfortune follow 
the sons of men”; yet when weunderstand 
that misery and misfortune are the effects 
of man’s free will, there is not much 
ground to reprove the Creator for them. 
Evil cannot be dissociated from sin, nor 
associated with penalty alone. There is 
no evil as there can be no penalty without 
sin, either of the individual or of nature. 
A misapprehension of this and of the 
truths underlying it, has occasioned r any 
of the half-erroneous and half-true state- 
ments of Mr. Ingersoll. This unconscious- 
ly sophistic condition of mind has been 
assailed by many fervid partisans as 
blasphemous. There is probably as much 
justification for this charge as in the case 
of a skeptical Hindu questioning the 
divinity of Juggernaut. 

Far from condemning the generous spi- 
rit in which he denounces the cruelties 
perpetrated in the name of Christianity, no 
honest man can refuse to agree with him: 


“You believe that even the Christian 
world is outgrowing the frightful feeling 
that fagot, and dungeon, and thumb-screws 
are legitimate arguments, calculated to 
convince those upon whom they are used, 
that the religion of those who use them was 
founded by a God of infinite compassion. 
You admit that he who now persecutes for 
opinion’s sake is infamous. Chris- 
tianity has been ready with whip and chain 
and fire to banish freedom from the earth.” 
And many other harsh things might be 
truly added to this irrefutable charge. 
Still the conclusion sought does not logi- 
cally follow. The few simple seeds of 
salvation were adapted to produce the de- 
sired effect on men in every state and 
condition of social existence. But the 
growth was not intended to produce mag- 
ical results. Nature, corrupt and ob- 
scured by ignorance, was not to be trans- 
formed but regenerated. Growth was to 
be normal, natural, rational. Hence the 
barbarous deeds of Christian times, altho 
done and sanctioned by those who claimed 
a monopoly of Christianity, were com- 
mitted really against Christian principles. 
We must rember that Christians are men 
also, that the supernatural supposes the 
natural, and is based on it. And if the 
‘* meek are often malicious,” the malice 
cannot be regarded as an effect of the 
meekness, Perhaps it would be deeper 
malice without its gentle restraint. 
There is bardly any need of denying or 
even palliating the crimes of mer in the 
past, when we find that modern civiliza- 
tion has its burden of wickedness to oc- 
cupy fully the labors of the benevolent. 
Yet we see that those good people who re- 
ject Christian methods, have not wholly 
succeeded in establishing universal hap- 
piness. Even if the ideal of the Millen- 
nium is never realized on earth, its ap- 
proximate attainment should not be de- 
spaired of; the effort to secure perfection 
begets a relative perfection in the aspi- 
rant. And good men, like Mr. Ingersoll, 
will effect more by encouraging hope 
than by spreading despair. And how 
truly does he express a cardinal doctrine 
when he says: 

“The belief in immortality is older than 

Christianity. The idea of immor- 
tality, like a sea, has ebbed and flowed in 
the human heart, with its countless waves 
of nope and fear beating against the shores 
and rocks of time and fate, was not born 
of any book, nor of any creed, nor of any 
religion.” 
This is a thoroughly Catholic declaration. 
Not only the idea of immortality, but tbe 
fact that we are constituted immortal, as 
an endowment of our nature, is a de- 
cision of reason, and does not originate 
from ereed, or book, or revelation. As is 
well said by Gioberti: Immortality is 
the transposition of the past into the 
future, of history into prophecy, of the 
earth into Heaven. The kingdom of 
shadows becomes the kingdom of spirits. 
Continuity and immanence form the 
bond of the two states. This is the de- 
duction of natural reason. The Old Tes- 
tament has no apodictically explicit state- 
ment of the immortality of the soul. 
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It appears to me, on the whole, that 
Mr. Ingersoll is in a state of intellectual 
candor and moral honesty, as to im- 
plicitly admit the essertials of Christian- 
ity. fe crimes of sects and creeds, the 
cruelties perpetrated and the injustice 
practiced in the name of religion, de- 
serve the deepest scorn and bitterest scoff 
which his facile pen can indite against 
the heartless and the hypocrite. And in 
this none should be more ready to join 
him than the Christian who honestly 
loves the true principles of religion. In 
reprobating the atrocities of the Inquisi- 
tion, or the iniquitous deeds done under 
the authority and with the sanction of 
the Church of the Middle Ages, as well 
as the barbarities of later times, none 
ought to be more free than the Catholic 
who hopes for the perfect purification of 
his Church, and its compiete restoration 
to universal predominance as a purely 
spiritual power. 

Local prejudices, national customs, 
habits begotten of a corrupt and decay- 
ing civilization, ceremonies not unknown 
to paganism, and even the idiosyncracies 
of strong-minded individuals, have each 
left their mark upon the Christian Church. 
It is from these adventitious externals 
ace fabricated the weapons by which she 
is assailed. False notions of virtue are 
substituted for true ideals. Some relig- 
ious communities formed under and 
modeled after despotic civil governments, 
perpetuate, within the sanctuary, whence 
they infect the people, the vicious system 
of petsonal abasement which passes for 
humility, but which is really a degrading 
enslavement. Hence arises that brood of 
vices which honest men denounce, and 
which discredits the system upon which 
it fastens it odious progeny. A paralytic 
piety usurps the throne of true virtue. 

Taking Mr. Ingersoll’s letter in the 
November number of this Review, as a 
declaration, more or less complete, of his 
attitude toward the Christian religion, it 
may be accepted as a creditable exposi- 
tion of the candid agnostic position com- 
monly maintained by good, intelligent 
men. That the charge of atheism is 
made against that position is not sur- 
prising. Such imputations are not un- 
usual among the amenities dealt out to 
each other by able polemists in gchools of 
orthodox philosophy and theology. The 
latest example of this within my knowl- 
edge, is that of Father Liberatore charg- 
ing pantheism* against the philosophic 
principles of the eminent Rosmini, yet 
this does not prevent the latter from be- 
ing held in the highest esteem by most 
learned Cathelics. Now, practically, 
atheism is no worse than pantheism. 
Hence, those rightly or wrongly accused 
of the former error, should not be ex- 
cluded from the universal circle of re- 
spect and love which binds together all 
sincere searchers for truth and lovers of 
justice. These, after all, are the highest 
Christian attributes, and Mr. Ingersoll’s 
undeniable devotion to them, as he knows 
them, makes him more a Christian than 
he suspects. 

GENERAL LONGSTREET AT GET- 
TYSBURG. 


BY JOEL SWARTZ, D.D. 








As the writer, quite unexpectedly to 
himself, had the honor of lodging Gen- 
eral Longstreet during his visit to this 
place on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the great battle of Gettys- 


burg, it occurs to him that some facts’ 


and reminiscences, gathered from the 
distinguished chief concerning the en- 
gagement, its bearing upon the vause in 
general, and the prospects of the future, 
may prove acceptable to the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

The General had not, before this visit, 
been on the field since the ‘‘ great inva- 
sion.” He came at this time on the ear- 
nest invitation of members of the First 
Corps of the Federal Army. As the Gen- 
eral wished as quiet and retired a place 
as possible during the great concourse, 
his friends, supposing such a place might 
be found in the parsonage of St. James, 

*“ Ma quello che solamente dico si é, che i principii, 
in buona fede stabiliti dal primo (Rosmini) Sono pan- 


eistici, e quindt panteistico él’intero sistema.”-"L’ Acca- 
demia Romana,” Vol. 1, Fasc. ti, p. 695, 








accordingly brought him to the manse of 
your correspondent. Altho the General 
is quiet and undemonstrative in manner 
—indeed, exceedingly modest and unas- 
suming—yet he is affable and communi- 
cative when unsurrounded by the curious 
and inquisitive. At his ease and leisure, 
I found him willing to review the battle, 
indulge in reminiscences historical and 
critical, and, in general, to express opin- 
ions upon the strategy on both sides, re- 
viewing in a kindly spirit the acts and 
actors in this great struggle. 

Very naturally, as a resident for many 
years on this field, quite familiar with its 
topography and having some special op- 
portunities, in consequence, of knowing 
something about the positions and move- 
ments of the armies when here, I sought 
to draw out the great chief of the First 
Army Corps to give a free and full ex- 
pression of opinion, and especially to get 
his judgment upon some disputed points 
regarding the strategy of the battle. 

The reader will remember that the 
chief parts of the great sanguinary dra- 
ma here were enacted by Longstreet’s 
Corps. It was this that fought the battle 
of the Peach orchard, the Wheat-field, 
Devil’s Den and Little Roundtop, on the 
second day, and on the third day it 
was Pickett’s division of the same Corps 
that made the ever memorable disastrous 
charge on the Federal left-center. It was 
this that terminated the struggle, and, as 
has been well said, scored the ‘‘ High- 
water mark” of the Rebellion. 

Approaching the subject timidly—for I 
did not know how acceptable a reference 
to the defeat of the Rebel Army might 
be—I ventured the hope that the General 
might find his present visit more agreea- 
ble than his former one, especially as he 
had been particularly invited by the peo- 
ple of the North, whereas on the occasion 
of his former visit he came without invi- 
tation and decidedly against the pleasure 
of his present hosts. The General smiled 
pleasantly and said the circumstances 
warranted the hope I kindly expressed, 
and he felt sure he had more pleasure in 
coming. Thoa soldier by profession, he 
disliked war and always preferred a peace- 
ful mission such as the present. 

‘* But does not your visit to this field,” 
I suggested, ‘‘ recall very painful recol- 
lections of your defeat here and the fact 
that here your cause reached its crisis and 
steadily thereafter gravitated to its down- 
fall?” 

‘““T recognize what we all know,” said 
he, ‘‘ that here our defeat was so decided 
that it was the beginning of the fatal end 
at Appomattox. But I have no regrets that 
our cause finally perished. I am not only 
fully reconciled to the result, but I re- 
joice that such was its ending. It is bet- 
ter that the country should be united and 
free than that it should be divided and 
the sections antagonized by incompatible 
domestic and property institutions arising 
out of slavery. Moreover, God has decided 
the cause in controversy. We looked to 
him for aid, and appealed to him for help 
He frowned upon our project and de 
feated our purposes, and what he orders 
is best. I am satisfietl and rejoice.” 

‘‘ But what of the cost of litigation ?” 
ventured I. ° 

‘*The cost,” said he,” was, of course, 
enormous; but it was needful, and the re 
sult justifies all the outlay. We had a 
controversy about which we honestly dif- 
fered. It involved the very foundations 
of government and society. We could 
not settle it by either debate or compro- 
mise. It had to go to the court of last 
resort—the Tribunal of War. Before that 
the case was tried. It went against us. 
It had in the providence of Ged to go 
that way. When I saw this, as I soon 
did after the ‘‘ surrender,” I accepted the 
situation and advised others to do so; for 
which, as you are aware, I have been as- 
sailed and reviled as a traitor to the 
South.” 

‘‘ Are there many,” said I, ‘at this pres- 
ent time, who are stfil unreconciled and 
hostile ?” 

“The more intelligent and moral 
classes,” said he, ‘‘even as I, rejoice that 


| we are one country, under one Constitu- 


tion and one fiag. As religion and educa- 





tion prevail and time wears on,the people 


will see what is best for all concerned 

and will also accept the situation. This 

wil require time; but it will come. Could 

our Southern people generally see the un- 

wisdom as well as the wickedness of os-’ 
tracizing the Yankees, persecuting Re-_| 
publicans: and suppressing the colored 

vote and set themselves to an opposite 

course, it would not be long till all would 

so plainly see the practical results as to 

feeland know that it is best that the 

country is one and free.” 

This was all so satisfactory, that I felt 

free to suggest that there were the most 

obvious proofs in the conduct of the battle 

here, that God was against the Confed- 

eracy and that its corner-stone, which 

Vice-President Stephens said was sla- 
very, was wrenched from its place by 
free, loyal hands on these hills—a stone 
of stumbling, a rock of offense to the 
builders. He begged me to instance those 
proofs. I told him that I had thought of 
about eight, but disclaimed confidence in 
my judgment, for I knew nothing about 
tactics and strategy in battle. 

‘Any intelligent reader,” urged he, 
“may havea correct epinion about the 
methods and results without knowing 
anything about the science of war.” 

Finding the General fully interested and 
anxious to hear my remarks, I said: ‘1. 
The removal of Stonewall Jackson at 
Chancellorsville who, had he been here, 
would not have failed to follow up the 
victory of the first day and so made the 
battles of the subsequent days and the 
victory of the Union arms on this field 
impossible. 2. The separation cf General 
Stuart and 4,000 of his cavalry from his 
position on your right, between your own 
and the Federal Army, and his fruitless 
and exhausting ride of seven days around 
the Federal Army, getting absolutely 
lost from his chief and depriving that of- 
ficer of the means of knowing the move- 
ments of your enemy; this led largely to 
your defeat on this field, 3. Your fight- 
ing an offensive instead of a defensive 
battle and especially when your enemy 
held such a position here. 4. Your failure 
to reap the advantages of your victory on 
the first day ; your waiting twenty-three 
hours for your enemy to rally and fortify 
on these hights before you struck another 
blow. 5. Your plan of practically fight- 
ing at once two imdependent battles on 
the second day by your Corps and that 
of Ewell, separated by a distance of four 
miles. The result was, you did not begin 
together, could not co-operate, and were 
whipped in detail. By the way (and this is 
remarkable) Ewell excused himself for 
not assaulting for four hours after the 
signal of your guns because a contrary 
wind bore the sound away. Had he been 
prompt he could not but have won for he 
hadn’t 500 men in front of him. ‘The 
stars in their courses coming out, fought 
against him. 6. Confusion of counsel 
in his Corps, Davis stays back under 
the hallucination that he hears am 
enemy in his rear on the York road, 
Early advances, but Rhodes fails to 
move in time, and enly begins to advance 
against Cemetery Hill when the former 
is already driven back in retreat. 7. 
Pickett’s charge over a mile of open space 
swept by a mile of Federal artillery and 
small arms, was a prodigious error. 8. 
His attacking column strangely breaks 
and divides in its advance. Wilcox, on 
his right, wanders off, and is lost and de- 
stroyed. Petigrew, on his left, fails to 
come to his support in time, while the 
center marches on and is annihilated.” 

I felt mortified when I found I had 
talked so long, but didso only to get the 
General’s attention to the points on which 
I wanted his judgment, and to emphasize 
the concession he had already made— 
that God defeated his army. 

The General said solemnly: ‘ Every- 
thing was at odds—sixes and sevens—for 
us. Every point you make is good. We 
had determined before we left Virginia 
that we would fight only on the offensive. 
Fatally for us, that course was abandoned. 
Stuart’s détour was wholly unfortunate. 
Had Ewell been more prompt he had cer- 
tainly met me in the enemy’s near. Pick- 
ett’s charge, unequaled for bravery, was 
an unmitigated and unparalleled disas- 





ter; but it ended just as I anticipated. I 











could not and did not orderit. I only 
consented in obedience to my chief. The 
absurd suggestion has been put forth that 
it was a feint to induce Meade to a coun- 
tercharge. This needs no refutation. Had 
Meade made such a charge and pushed 
us, he would have gathered us all up. 
But the Providence which defeated us 
was not yet pleased to give our enemies 
the final victory.” 
After all this, substantially as I have 
written it, there was a long pause and 
the conversation was changed. I may 
add that General Longstreet was much 
on his knees during his stay at the par- 
sonage. I shall not soon forget the im- 
pressive picture of the old warrior kneel- 
ing at his bedside while the lamp shed its 
soft light on his snow-white and bowed 
head. I shall ever think of him as I saw 
him then. 

GETTYSBURG, PENN. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


UNDER the satisfactory heading, *‘ No 
more Death,” the correspondent of a 
weekly paper gives us some extraordina- 
ry intelligence. It is not, as might be 
imagined, an advertisement of some- 
body’s pills, but a personal experience 
narrated by a gentleman who shows his 
contempt for popularity by using only 
his initials W. A. W. ‘From a boy,” he 
tells us, he believed ‘‘ that for men to die 
of old age could never be the intention of 
Providence,” and. now at seventy-two 
years of age he is convinced of it. The’ 
human body can never deeay, it seems, 
if you can dissolve its *‘ waste compound 
deposits”; and this he has done in his 
own case by the application of a certain 
“ glacial.acetic acid.” It is not necessary 
to be an ascetic one’s self, but only to wash 
one’s self with it, ‘‘ the best parts to com- 
mence the experience being the feet and 
the legs.” One cannot but pause here to 
reflect upon the danger of being taken 
seriously ill, before one has completed the 
experiment, and perishing all but one’s 
feet and legs, to the great inconvenience 
(and alarm) of one’s fellow-creatures; but 
this isa detail. You go on shampooing 
with this acid till you are full of *‘ new, 
pure blood of a beautiful pink,” which is 
the appearance W. A. W. has now as- 
sumed. He “enjoys life’s pleasures as 
soundly as at twenty-five, and can afford 
to wait,” he says, *‘ while the world goes 
on with its dying.” He himself will have 
no share in that performance. That many 
people will follow his example, or if they 
do will derive the same extraordinary 
benefit from it, is doubtful; but, at all 
events, W. A. W. (who may well be ex- 
panded into What A Wonder) is immor- 
tal. This is a man that authors, above 
all people, should cultivate. They are 
always being teld by depreciatory or 
malignant critics that posterity will for- 
get them; and here, for the first time, 
they have posterity in the flesh. Suppose 
—for we may suppose anything—that I 
am a great novelist, but can’t get people 
to believe it; especially can’t get them to 
believe that anybody will believe it, say, 
a thousand years hence. I make friends 
with W. A. W. I convince him (there 
are fifty ways of doing this) that lama 
great novelist; and he will go on saying 
so for a thousand years, or perhaps, for a 
consideration, even longer. I shall thus 
achieve immortality for myself, by 
proxy. I have written to the editor of 
the weekly paper for his real name and 
address, and have little doubt that I shall 
succeed in ingratiating myself with his 
influential eorrespondent. When that is 
done, I can defy those critics whom hith- 
ertoI have only been able to despise. 
Hooray ! 

What an amazing controversy is that 
between Mr. Gladstone and Colonel In- 
gersoll. It reminds one of the metaphor 
used by our political writers to express 
the impossibility of our ever being at war 
with Germany, ‘‘a conflies between a 
Newfoundland dog and a swordfish,” only 
in this case it has really happened. Mr. 
Gladetone is theological to the backbone; 
in the Colonel’s composition theology 
seems to have been left out altogether; 
and yet these two have been “ going at it, 








bammer and tongs.” As the French gen- 
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tleman observes: ‘‘ How the deuce came 
they in that galley,” trying to pull each 
other round with such very different 
sculis? Does either of them really sup- 
pose that he will pull the other round? 
Mr. Gladstone argued that the Colonel is 
like one who “rides an untamed horse 
and throws the bridle on his neek,” and 
the Colonel now replies that even that 
position is better than ‘‘riding a dead 
horse with a reverential calm.” One can- 
not conceal frum one’s self that this re- 
tort is less like theological argument than 
what is vulgarly termed ‘‘chaff.” Ifthese 
unequally matched opponents were fight- 
ing in my columns there would be the 
welf-known editorial comment: ‘ This 
controversy must now close.” 

What social tragedies are to be read in 
a single sheet of every newspaper, on 
which the eye glances too swiftly for 
them to evoke a tear. Aman of ninety 
years of age applies to a police magis- 
trate because there is no fire in his Work 
house. (At ninety in an east wind, or 
when it is wet, one wants warmth even 
in June.) 

‘‘Tam so cold,I should like to see a 
fire.” 

‘‘Have you no wife, or children, or 
friends?’ inquires the magistrate. 

‘* No, sir;” here he burst into tears; 
‘*they are dead—all dead.” 

And yet there are people who would 
fain have us believe that those who are 
advanced in years do not feel their sor- 
row, and thatit is only judges (when pass- 
ing sentences of death), who in old age 
can shed tears. Here is even a worse 
case. Asolicitor has been compelled to 
file a petition in bankruptcy in conse- 
quence of the embezzlement of his con- 
fidential clerk; the latter has committed 
suicide, which is hardly to be wondered 
at, since he took advantage of his aged 
employer being blind. Is there anything 
inthe annals of romance more pitiful 
than this? or, short of Lear, in the dark 
pages of tragedy? On the other hand, 
what gleams of heroism and self-sacrifice 
light up the record of every-day exist- 
ence. At Mortou, near Gainsboro’, I read, 
two poor folks died of small-pox, leaving 
their little children, one an infant at the 
breast, alone in the desolate house. The 
neighbors were afraid to venture near 
them; so the curate of the place, the Rev. 
H. Keene, ‘‘ went and prepared the little 
ones’ food, washed, and got them to bed, 
and stayed with them the whole night.” 
There have been doubts expressed about 
‘*apostolical succession "—Sidney Smith 
could only see it because of ‘* the likeness 
of the Bishop of to Judas”—but 
there can be no doubt of the matter in 
this case. Mr. Keene may never be made 
a bishop; but he has hisreward even now 
in the admiration of every man and wo- 
man whose respect is worth having. 
What a subject fora poem or a picture 
would his good deed afford? Colonel In- 
gersoll himself (to do bim justice), would 
not deny that if there is a heaven that 
curate is on the road to it. 

A gentleman has been severely pun- 
ished by a magistrate for having thrown 
all his landlady’s furniture into the street, 
in a fit of neuralgia. As an explanation 
of such a course of conduct it does not 
seem to have been quite the sort of fit to 
have had. But supposing it had been 
gout! Most magistrates have had the 
gout, or, at all events, have some concep- 
tion of its excruciating pain. Rheuma- 
tism has been described as the last turn of 
the rack that human nature can stand, 
and the gout as ‘“‘one turn more.” It is 
certainly not the kind of turn, unless the 
patient is a most desperate scoundrel, that 
deserves another ; and it really does seem 
to relieve the paroxysms of gout to 
‘throw things,” not out of windows, 
however, but at somebody. The Em- 
peror Severus (very properly so-named) 
derived, we are told, considerable advan- 
tage in his sufferings with this complaint, 
from decimating his legions. Cardinal 
Mazarin always found an unscrupulous 
policy to act as asedative when his feet 
were swollen. These are matters of his- 
tory; but itis a fact within every man’s 
experience who has had even a touch of 
this disease that it prompts him to say 
things and even throw things. Neuralgia, 








however, as the worthy magistrate 
seemed to consider, is a feminine com- 
plaint, and no excuse for a gentleman 
giving reins to his temper. Those who 
were passengers in the street when the 
furniture was being thrown out of the 
window will probably agree with him. 

Mr. Browning, I read, has had £250 
offered him to write a short poem in a 
Boston magazine, and refused it. He 
tells us that he has had many such offers, 
and even a blank check for the proposed 
payment. I cannotimagine any one ex- 
cept the banker it was drawn upon de- 
clining to accept a blank check. But 
however curious his refusal his reason 
for itis moreso. ‘If I publish a book,” 
he says, ‘‘and people choose to buy it, 
that proves they want to read the book. 
But to have them turn over the pages of 
a magazineand find me; that is like an 
uninvited guest.” ‘*My eyes,” as Sam 
Weller says, ‘‘ being only eyes and nota 
pair of patent magnifyin’ gas microscopes 
of extra power,” I confess Iam unable to 
discover the difference. If Mr. Browning 
had said outright, I don’t wish my poems 
to appear in company with inferior com- 
positions, he would have made himself 
intelligible. 

His self-denial, however, upon so deli- 
cate a point as magazine publication, 
was far outdone by George Eliot. Her 
first arrangement with the publisher of 
‘*Romola” was for ne less a sum, it is 
said, than 10,000 guineas. ‘* As that is so 
very large a figure,” he said, ‘‘ I must run 
it through fifteea numbers of the Corn- 
hill.” **No,” shesaid; ‘ it must finish in 
twelve numbers, or the artistic effect of 
the story will be lost. I quite understand 
the necessity for its prolongation from a 
commercial point of view, so we'll say 
7,000 guineas instead of the 10,000.” And 
7,000 guineas was accordingly paid for the 
copyright. Three thousand guineas seems 
alarge sum to give up for an artistic 
scruple or even a grain; but she did it. 

An orator in the House of Commons 
has been making two false quantities in 
five words of Latin. Mistakes of this 
kind must always occur when gentlemen 
who have never learned them quote the 
dead languages; but why on earth should 
they quote them? This is one of the things 
no fellow (of ordinary prudence) can un- 
derstand. Itisall very well for writers to 
indulge in this literary luxury, because 
false qualities cannot be discovered in 
print; but orators should be more careful. 
Moreover there is nothing that arouses 
the contemptuous mirth of our senators, 
most of whom have had a classical educa- 
tion, and few of whom have any humor, 
so much as a false quantity ; it seems to 
tickle them when nothing else tickles. A 
misquotation in their own language has no 
such effect, and, indeed, it is rarely discov- 
ered till the newspapers come out the next 
morning; and here again we writers have 
an advantage, for whatever is wrong in 
our quotation is (very properly) put down 
to the printers, 

It is curious, by the by, that during the 
late debate upon the Channel Tunnel no 
one seems to have laid “the immortal 
William ‘* under contribution for the 
speech he puts into the mouth of ‘* Gaunt” 
in Richard IJ, who really seems to have 
described the position of England with a 
prospective eye to the scheme in question. 

“This fortress built by Nature for herself, 

Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands.” 
lt is probable the Honorable Member for 
Stratford-on-Avon would have voted—if 
he had not so long joined it—in the 
majority. 

There is a great talk just now of the 
aristocracy left in France and England 
going into trade as if it were some new 
thing. Solomon was a merchant shipper, 
and took for his partner the King of Tyre, 
in his transactions with Ophir. By an 
ordinance of Louis X{JI merchants in a 
sufficiently large way of business were 
allowed to take on themselves the 
quality of nobles, and by another of 
Louis XIV they were declared capable of 
being secretaries of state, without, so to 
speak, ‘‘ giving up the shop.” The Italian 





Princes used actually touse their palaces 
as warehouses for their goods on sale, 
and in our country so far back as the 
tenth century Athelstan passed a law (for 
the encouragement of commerce) that 
any merchant who had made three long 
sea voyages on his uwn account should 
hold the rank of Thane. It is only in 
Germany, indeed, that the snobbism which 
associates commerce with inferiority of 
social position bas been invariably in 
vogue; and it is just as well, perhaps, for 
those who are not Germans, that itshould 
be so. 

It is curious how many other things be- 
sides the chief motive—that of getting 
‘‘anywhere, anywhere out of the world” 
—affect the suicide. Some select, as seems 
most natural, a solitary spot for their last 
act of life; but others have a craze—and it is 
probable that these are crazed—for choos- 
ing some public thoroughfare. A favorite 
‘* drop scene” with them is a viaduct or 
alofty column. There 1s actually a talk 
about covering in the suspension bridge 
at Clifton on account of its great attraction 
for suicides. The Monument and the 
Duke of York’s column had those iron 
cages built upon them, because people 
could not resist throwing themselves off 
the top. To any one who has toiled up 
the Monument, indeed, it does not seem 
so certain that suicide was their object; 
they may have been only resolute to takea 
shorter way down; but it is certain that 
suicides in such places are frequent, and 
beget oneanother. Those who have made 
these matters their study affirm that the 
desire for notoriety is, as old Burton 
calls it, ‘‘a cause”;but this explana- 
tion seems far fetched, since notoriety 
to be enjeyed (or, alas, to be found 
unenjoyable) must surely be experi- 
enced! The more reasonable view is 
that the unhappy person does not seek 
such spots with any actual suicidal intent, 
but finding himself there, in the course of 
his aimless and weary wanderings, he 
takes advantage of the opportunity. The 
stoic philosophers—perhaps because they 
had pity upon the poor youths who were 
compulsory attendants at their Jectures— 
were apologists for this crime, but the only 
modern argument in favor of it is the 
fact that Napoleon Bonaparte objected to 
it upon moral grounds. The practice 
weakened his armies. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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“COMPLAINT OF THE POOR.” 


BY JAMES MARLIN. 








THE paper on the ‘‘Complaint of the 
Poor,” in THE INDEPENDENT of May 17th, 
is certainly characterized by fairness of 
tone. I cannot believe otherwise than 
that the writer really seeks the truth and 
is willing to accept it. What he may say 
in succeeding articles I cannot guess; but 
in this one, tho honest, he is surely wrong 
in the main conclusion, as to what is 
‘*the complaint of the poor.” lt will 
surely be of interest to many of your 
readers to have an expression from one 
of the ** poor” themselves on this ques- 
tion. Iam glad Professor Bemis, in his 
use of the word *‘ poor” applies it not to 
the indigent but to the industrious. The 
complaint of the indigent, the paupers, 
the wretchedly poor, is scarcely worth 
considering; their poverty comes chiefly 
from vice. That vice may, indeed, be the 
result of generations of oppression. So- 
ciety may, as a whole, be responsible for 
the kind of beings its injustice has pro- 
duced; but that does not alter the fact 
that the complaint of such beings is 
worthless and their sufferings the result 
of their own conduct. Ages have evolved 
the race of them; it will take ages to get 
that race back to where that evolution 
started from. 

But the poor I wish to speak for, and of 
whom I am one, are the self-sustaining 
poor. Especially do I wish to speak for 
the poor farmer, and of his class I am 
one. The entire yearly income of the 
average farmer is not nearly $400. By 
this I do not mean that farmers who own 
several farms and employ the Jabor of 
others cannot get $400 a year, but I mean 
that the small farmer (in this section at 
least) who owns and tills with his own 
hands his farm of 80 or 160 acres cannot, 





after paying his taxes and repairing his 
buildings, give himself a salary of $400 a 
year. And observe I include in that 
salary all produce consumed at home by 
his family. 

Now what is the ‘“‘ complaint” of such 
afarmer? Does he complain that ‘the 
estimate of society as a whole” on ‘‘ the 
services” of (for instance) Joseph Cook, 
is that Joseph Cook’s services for two or 
three nights are worth more than his own 
are for ayear? Such is not his complaint. 
Or is it against the man Professor Bemis 
speaks of who * earns” $30,000 a year? 
No. If there bea railroad superintend- 
ent or any other useful man who can by 
superior efficiency do work worth $30,000 
a year, let him haveit. If Professor Be- 
mis or any other man can render to so- 
ciety intellectual services worth, say, 
$2,000, while I work manually for $300 a 
year, Ido not complain. The complaint 
of the poor is not that superior talent gets 
higher wages, but their complaint is pre- 
cisely the reverse of this; itis that income 
is not gauged by talent. It is precisely 
what Professor Bemis says it is not; i.e. 
that the monopolies, railroads, etc., 
‘‘make larger profits than the brains of 
their managers could command in open 
market.” But this, it is said, is the com- 
plaint of everybody, and hence, not the 
especial complaint of the poor. If that be 
true, then the poor, as I know them, have 
no complaint at all. I know farmers 
who cannot make $300 a year, yet will- 
ingly contribute to the salaries of preach- 
ers who get $1,200 a year. They suppose 
that the superior talent and education of 
the preacher entitles him to wages four 
times as great as their own. 

Our complaint is against the power of 
money to command and control, not only 
money but men. The rich who make 
no pretensions to superior skill of hand 
or talent of brain, except it be the ability 
to foretell the state of the markets and so 
are able to buy cheap and sell dear to 
their own advantage, these are they of 
whom we complain. Their talent is not 
one whit moré useful to society than was 
the talent of Jesse James. Their incomes 
are not the result of ‘‘services” to 
society or of any estimate society 
mey place upon ‘‘services.” The 
elder Vanderbilts in accumulating, and 
the younger Vanderbilts in maintaining 
their immense fortune, may have inci- 
dentally served society to some extent; 
but to say that their income is wages re- 
ceived from society for ‘‘services’” is non- 
sense. Or take the above-mentioned in- 
dividual who is supposed to earn $30,000 
a year; we have no complaint to make 
against him, but we do complain of the 
fact that with his money he can and 
often does endow his inefficient and in- 
capable son with such an amount in 
‘*seven per cent. mortgages on improved 
Kansas farms” that he can command in 
interest, without the use of any talent at 
all, the entire surplus earnings of fifty 
small farmers, any one of whom is more 
talented, more efficient, more useful than 
himself; so that he can send his daughters 
flirting to the watering places, while the 
daughters of his debtors grow coarse and 
unwomanly with endless drudgery. We, 
the poor, do in some instances rise above 
the level of mere selfish grumbling and 
take note of the fact that the moral in- 
jury to those so flirting at Long Branch 
may be greater than that of those drudg- 
ing in Kansas,so that our complaint 
ought to become the complaint of every- 
body. 

Our complaint, then, is not that effi- 
ciency makes money, but that money 
makes money. Money counts for more 
than either brains or manhood in the ef- 
fort to win money. When we see a man 
in the possession of wealth we do not con- 
clude that he has been more than other 
men useful in serving society ; but we 
conclude that either he inherited ‘‘ a good 
start,” or that he has embraced ‘“salva- 
tion by meanness” or salvation by rascal- 
ity. Every effort to make it appear that 
the poor man’s complaint is a mere grudge 
against the superior wages of those more 
skillful than himself only tends to con- 
ceal the real issu . The master evil of 
the present age is the power of mere 
money to accumulate money. It is the 
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direct and legitimate successor of the 
slave power of other times. Usury (in- 
terest) was forbidden to the Jew by the 
law of Moses. If it could be forbidden 
now money would cease to win money, 
and skill, brain, efficiency, would have a 
fair chance in the race and would always 
win. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
mortgaged indebtedness of the farming 
class is constantly increasing. THE IN- 
DEPENDENT only lately called attention to 
the fact that nearly fifty per cent. of the 
farms in Michigan are heavily mort- 
gaged. These mortgages are not being 
lifted, and in other states are as numer- 
ous asin Michigan. They are surely, and 
not very slowly, sinking the class of in- 
dependent smalk farm-owners out of 
sight. This class, conservative, moral, 
reliable, is doomed to perish, through the 
workings of the power of usury. It has 
been at all times the glory and the secur- 
ity of our Republic. Will we be better off 
when it has ceased to exist? 

It does seem to me that our institutions 
will be forever better secured if we pre- 
serve an independent class of ‘‘ peasant 
proprietors ” than if we let it perish. 

The ‘complaint ” of us farmers is that 
we are perishing. Come over, Professor 
Bemis, into our Macedonia and help us. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. 
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CHURCH FINANCES. 








BY MELVIN H. HAPGOOD,. 





I HAVE been greatly interested in read- 
ing Mr. Clapp’s article under this caption 
in a recent issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 

I feel moved, however, to present 
another aspect of this matter, which is 
of such vital importance in the success- 
ful prosecution of Christ’s work in this 
world, 

In our church we have started on the 
principle that the raising of money for 
current expenses is a purely business-like 
transaction, and, assuch, has no connec- 
tion with religious work, such as giving 
money for purely charitable purposes. 
We therefore have adopted the business- 
like plan of renting pews. The auc- 
tion is held on a week-day, the bills are 
sent by mail—like other bills—and a 
discount is made for prompt payment. 
The result is that we always have a 
good balance at the close of the year over 
expenses, which are in the neighborhood 
of $7,500, 

Thus the question of current expenses 
is rightfully, and therefore smoothly set- 
tled. But then comes the more impor- 
tant matter of giving to the Lord. Itis 
proper to give to him on Sunday, so for 
that purpose we have a collection, nota 
cent of which goes for current expenses. 
Note here, please, that we raise the point 
that money paid for that which directly 
benefits us, such as hearing a good pastor 
and good music from a comfortable seat 
in church, comes under the head of busi- 
ness, and therefore has no place in God’s 
house. So to us cannot be applied that 
slur, that visitors must pay to hear God's 
Word, just as they do to hear and see an 
actor. For when visitors come to our 
church they are treated as guests; not ex- 
pected to pay their share for the common 
edification, but allowed, if they wish, to 
help carry the Word of God to less fa- 
vored people. 

Now, as some of the congregation pre- 
fer to give systematically, dated envelops 
are provided, as described by Brother 
Clapp. With these is given a card men- 
tioning fourteen or fifteen charities which 
the church committee recommend, The 
recipient marks a cross against these (or 
others) which he wishes to benefit, with 
the amount. No one knows the amount 
except the collector, and the church com- 
mittee forwards the funds to their desti- 
nations. 

Now, further, to avoid any pretentious- 
hess of giving on the part of those who 
prefer to give as the Lord moves them, 
plain envelops are in each pew to inclose 
any amount which the donor may pri- 
vately insert. As no destination is usually 
marked on these,the church committee 
recommends to the church meeting a 
proper disposal of the funds, and when 


the church concurs, this money is sent 
likewise to deserving charities. 

There is only one uncomfortable fea- 
ture of our pew-renting arrangement, and 
that is that as our congregation is too 
large for its edifice, there is a struggle for 
seats—not for the best ones, but for mere 
seats. However, the skies are brighten- 
ing now with the prospect of another 
church in the near future, so we trust 
that this discomfort is but temporary. 

Our convictions, therefore, remain un- 
disturbed, believing, as we do, that Christ, 
whe drove the money-changers out of 
the temple, does not approve his people 
paying money on Sunday, and in church 
(even by enveloped installments) as a‘‘con- 
sideration” for their personal comfort 
and edification; but that he welcomes 
the free and sanctified gifts which carry 
the blessings of his Word to less fortu- 
nate people. 

I take the liberty of adding that the 
Sunday-school is supported from the busi- 
ness fund, and that all the money con- 
tributed by the children goes to charita- 
ble objects, which are suggested by a 
meeting of the teachers and ratified by 
the school. Im this way are the children 
taught a sense of their responsibility in 
carrying on Christ's work, and they take 
much interest in the reports of ‘ their” 
Western missionary, half of whose ex- 
penses they pay. 

I should also add that there are but few 
wealthy people in our church, the great 
majority being in very moderate circum- 
stances, 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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BY NORA PERRY. 





IF Boston had a dull winter, she is hav- 
ing a very lively, not to say a sensational 
summer, with the sudden uprising of the 
American citizen with his public revolt and 
protest against the Jesuitical interference 
with our public school system. For a 
long time there has seemed to be an ami- 
able sort of apathy obscuring the minds 
of the Protestants here, in regard to their 
Roman Catholic neighbors. But the 
apathy was only in seeming—was only 
that amiable surface of placidity which 
came from the newly acquired toleration 
of the New Englander. It is not so very 
long ago that we were noted for our in- 
tolerance in Massachusetts. It was the 
heritage direct from our Puritan ances- 
tors. Gradually, however, we have be- 
come more flexible and hospitable in our 
attitude, and at last had come to havea 
species of wholesome shame for our for- 
mer narrowess. This attitude, of course, 
was attained through the educating proc- 
ess of that wider cultivation which the 
progress of the day has brought us. Of 
course it followed naturally that in the 
reaction from intolerance we should go 
too far upon the otner side; should be- 
come not simply intelligently tolerant, 
but unintelligently and blindly accept- 
ant. Itis this blind, this unquestioning 
acceptance which has brought us into our 
present conflict. 

Matthew Arnold, in his much criticised 
‘* Word More About America,” says finely 
and appreciatively of our institutions: 

‘Let us not lose sight of the really im- 
portant point, which is this: That their in- 
stitutions do in fact suit the people of the 
United States so well, and that from this 
snitableness they do derive so much actual 
benefit. As one watches the play of their 
institutions, the image suggests itself to 
one’s mind of a man inasuit of clothes 
which fits him to perfection, leaving all his 
movements unimpeded and easy. It is 
loose where it ought to be loose, and it sits 
close where its sitting closeis an advantage. 
The central government of the United 
States keeps in its own hands the functions 
which, if the nation is to have real unity, 
ought to be kept there; those functions it 
takes to itself and no others. The state 
governments and the municipal govern- 
ments provide people with the fullest lib- 
erty of managing their own affairs, and 
afford, besides, a constant and invaluable 
school of practical experience.’”’ 

This image of the suit of clothes, or, as 
Mr. Arnold emphasizes it further on, this 





‘* wonderful suit of clothes,” is admira- 


bly suggestive, and as such it evidently 
pleased the author of it very much. If 
the author were alive to-day and looking 
toward America with that keen, dispas- 
sionate vision, as he would no doubt be 
doing, he would be the first to see how 
this wonderful suit of clothes had been 
taken advantage of. How its very loose- 
ness ‘‘ where it ought to be loose,” had 
been mistakenly measured and misun- 
derstood, while the opposite quality had 
been left out of this mistaken calculation 
altogether. 

For several years past, Boston has been 
wearing a suit of clothes that has been 
with every season growing looser and 
looser, until to a good many observers it 
was not only loose where it ought to be, 
but loose where it ought not to be; and 
these observers feeling called upon to 
pvint out this defect, which they consid- 
ered a dangerous defect, did so upon va- 
rious occasions, when the defect was made 
more than commonly apparent. But all 
protest and warning fell flat and fruit- 
less. These descendants of the Puritans 
were very proud of their loose suit of 
clothes. ‘Don’t talk to us,” they said, in 
answer to these protests and warnings, 
‘‘in this narrow and bigoted fashion. We 
have left behind us all that Puritan intol- 
erance of judgment and learned to trust 
and respect other people who think dif- 
ferently from ourselves, and to give them 
with this trust the largest liberty, such as 
we claim’ for ourselves—the liberty of 
managing their own affairs.” 

With protest and disclaimer like this, 


'| the time went on, and brought at length a 


crisis. We had listened rather vaguely 
to reports now and then concerning the 
exceptions that the Roman Catholic 
Church had made to a certain-text book of 
History that was used in our public 
schools. Suddenly one morning, a few 
weeks ago, we were confronted in our 
morning papers by the announcement 
that at the meeting of the School Board 
Swinton’s text-book, ‘‘ Outlines of the 
World’s History,” was voted to be with- 
drawn from the public schools because, 
according to the Roman Catholics, it 
perverted history. This announcement 
was a bomb-shell to the many who had 
listened and thought with only that vague 
interest that is provoked by imperfect 
knowiedge of a subject. The keen and 
watchful observers who had been for 
years uttering their protests on various 
occasions, were the only ones who were 
not surprised. This very kind of crisis 
was what they had predicted. The toler- 
ant descendants of the Puritans who had 
worn their Governmental suit of clothes 
so loosely and been so proud of the wear- 
ing,were aghast. They had trusted an un- 
known quantity. They had given to oth- 
ers what they claimed for themselves, the 
largest liberty to manage their own affairs, 
and had discovered that they themselves 
were being managed, and betrayed by the 
people whom they had thus trusted, by 
that unknown quantity of Jesuitism 
which had been quietly biding its time. 
At once, with what must have struck 
these people with astonishment, the men 
who had appeared so good-naturedly ap- 
athetic woke from their apathy and 
sprung to their feet into an attitude of 
defense. For three weeks this defensive 
spirit has been fed by counter-defense and 
opposition, until on Wednesday night it 
broke forth into a storm of expression 
that Boston will not soon forget. It was 
in the very heat of July, yet old Faneuil 
Hall was packed from floor to gallery 
with one of the finest audiences that ever 
assembled there. Men who had been 
through the old anti-slavery excitements, 
who had listened under that same roof to 
the bursts of enthusiasm, and of indigna- 
nation during the War of the Rebellion, 
were present on this Wednesday night, 
and gave in their testimony that all for- 
mer expressions were as nothing to this 
outburst, It was the old righteous rage 
against the intermeddler with freedom 
and hberty of thought. There may be 
amongst us good and loyal Americans, 
who outside of Faneuil Hall, and listen- 
ing only to theechoes of that night, can 
regard the whole matter with placid in- 
difference; but I have yet to seeor to hear 





of sucha person, The enthusiasm that 


carried that night through has been 
like a spark of fire that has lighted innu- 
merable other fires far into the interior 
and all along the shore of New England ; 
and never were the Boston daily papers 
more eagerly waited and watched for, I 
venture to say, in this generation, at 
least, than on the days after that meet- 
ing. 

At Scarboro Beach, from where I now 
write, the interest was very keen. I 
could not help thinking that even Matthew 
Arnold’s cool dispassionateness would 
have felt the warmth of this fire, and 
have owned that there was something 
splendid in the heat of such loyal ego- 
tism, even tho givenat times to the brag 
that was so offensive to him. 

On the Sunday following the memora- 
ble Wednesday meeting I found myself 
at this favorite resort on the Maine coast 
—Scarboro. A Saturday train had brought 
downa number of visitors. Among them 
was one Bostonian, a young man who had 
taken lot and part in the Faneuil Hall 
demonstration. He was the hero of the 
hour, and found himself surrounded by 
less fortunate individuals who invited 
him to ‘tell us all about it.” 

Ina former letter of mine I spoke of 
the golden youth of the day, and 
the lack of enthusiasm with which he 
is accredited, and which I believed to be 
only a seeming lack—a surface man- 
ner of indifferentism, which at any im- 
portant crisis would disappear, showing 
the real man beneath. Well, the impor- 
tant crisis has come, and has done its 
work pretty thoroughly in this direction. 
My golden youth has risen to the occa- 
sion. The young manin question, how- 
ever, has more than the usual amount of 
brains, and has been using these brains 
for some time in weightier work than 
base-ball or yachtinginterests. He is one 
of that not too numerous class who has 
the courage of his convictions, and the 
power and pluck to confess to them in 
print when he thinks it necessary. 

As the group gathered about him, with 
the “‘ tell us all about it,” his eyes kin- 
dled and a new look came into his face, 
as he responded with the words: 

“Tell you all about it? I couldn’t, 
Yes, I was there; I was on the platform 
part of the time, and I never knew any- 
thing like it. It was worth staying in 
town for, hot as it was—the most inspirit- 
ing experience I ever had! It was glorious!” 

‘* But who were there?” piped a femi- 
nine questioner. ‘‘Where did you get sueh 
a big audience ?”’ 

‘* Who were there?” My golden youth 
lifted his eyebrows at the questioner. 
‘*The best people in Boston were there. 
Not the Ward McAllister kind, but the 
fine, old solid men, and women too, who 
are the bone and sinew of Massachusetts, 
who have made the state what it is, and 
who will continue to make it worth liy- 
ing in.” ° 

‘*But what was the matter with the 
Swinton text-book? It had always been 
quoted as very reliable, as giving exact 
facts only,” said the feminine questioner, 

‘*That was just what was the matter 
with it. It gave history just as it is, the 
flat facts, and the Romanists couldn’t 
stand it. History teaches unpleasant 
facts about Protestantism, but the Protes- 
tant element in the community has not 
yet arisen to demand the expurgation or 
the withdrawal of the text-books so 
teaching. The story of Protestant per- 
secutions of Catholics has not been glossed 
over, nor have the annals of Protestant 
persecutions of Protestants been so 
manipulated as to conceal the truth. 
School children in Boston can read in 
their text-books about the days of witch- 
ery and bigotry in early New England, 

but we have yet to learn that their parents 
or their clergymen rise in indignant pro- 
test and demand that these facts of his- 
tory be concealed from the juvenile 
mind. Atthe present time there is but 
one Church that fears to face the truth 
and that objects to having others taught 
the truth, and that Church is the one pre- 
sided over by the so-called successor of 
St. Peter, an old gentleman whose power 
extends all the way from the Vatican to 
the English high school of Boston, and 





indeed, to and through all the schools 
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in Boston and the committee that govern 
them.” 

By the time my golden youth had de- 
livered himself of this, the listeners about 
him were very evidently with him in 
thought and feeling. 

But still queried the feminine voice, 
‘* How did it happen that the vote was 
carried so easily ?” 

‘** Because at that meeting of the School 
Board, the Romanists were there in force, 
the Protestant members were not. There 
were twelve Romanists, and six Protest- 
ants only present.” 

‘* But why did the Protestant members 
shirk their duty like that?” 

‘*Because they were apathetic. But 
I think they are fully roused now. 
There is one thing to be said in favor of 
the Catholics on the School Board, and 
that is that they have the courage of 
their opinions while the Protestants (here- 
tofore) have not had.” 

‘* But,” pursued the feminine ques- 
tioner, ‘‘you believe, don’t you, that 
there is a difference in Catholics—that 
there are true Christians in the Church?” 

A look of impatience crossed the face 
of the youth as he made haste to answer: 

**With Catholicism as a religion we 
have no quarrel, any more than with Mo- 
hammedanism, or Buddhism, or any other 
religion. It is not against the faith of 
other men, but against their acts that we 
take issue. It is not against the Catholic 
laymen and their faith that we write, but 
against the temporal pretensions of the 
Roman Catholic Church. That Church 
is a foreign organization, its head claims 
the rights and powers and the recogni- 
tion of temporal sovereignty, to whom 
all communicants of the Church in every 
land owe allegiance. If the Catholic 
Church would content itself with saving 
souls and doing charity, the world would 
be so much the better; but as matters now 
stand, and as they have stood for cent- 
uries, the Church meddles with human af- 
fairs in every relation, and she seeks to 
rule the earth. For Roman Catholic the 
ology we care not a jot—let those believe 
in it who will and welcome. But the 
worldly aggressiveness of the Roman 
Church we resist, and we will resist to 
the end.” 

** But do you think they mean’’— 

‘* Yes,” smiling a little and with a 
‘* pardon me for interrupting—they mean 
everything that they say and a good deal 
that they don’t say. The Jesuit Father, 
F, T. McCarthy, in a lecture on ‘ Educa- 
tion’ delivered at the Church of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help in Boston, said: 

**When the State steps in and assumes 
the réle of school-teacher, then there is the 
invasion of the individual right, the inva- 
sion of the domestic rights, the invasion of 
the rights of the Church, and the invasion 
of divine rights. There is no circumstance 
under which the State iv allowed to teach. 
It (the public school) is subversive of the 
rights of the individual, subversive of the 
rights of the family, subversive of the rights 
of religion, subversive of the divine rights 
of God himself. It (the public school sys- 
tem of America) is a national fraud.’”’ 

The feminine questioner questioned no 
more. Instead, she gave a deep, regretful 
sigh, and murmured in the same breath: 
‘* If I had only been at Faneuil Hall!” 

And this wish is echoed and re-echoed 
on all sides. 

In the mean time the vivifying effect of 
this meeting is something to be thankful 
for, and we need not deplore the surface 
apathy that has brought about this result. 
In some respects we had fallen into the 
evil slough of self-indulgent idleness, 
The ‘‘canker of peace” that Tennyson 
sung of was upon us, and the little things 
of life, the petty and sordid schemes of 
worldly ambition, were overcoming us. 
It is good to be roused and shaken into a 

finer activity once more; to feel the prick 
of conscience and the high thrill of new- 
ly awakened love of country. It is this 
prick of conscience, this high thrill of 
newly awakened loyalty, which will give 
us another of those upward impetuses, 
and send us forward in our civilization— 
that civilization which, toquote Matthew 
Arnold again, is ‘‘the humanization of 
man in society; his making progress there 
toward his true and full humanity.” 

SCARBORO, MASS. 
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Ir matters are allowed to go on as they 
do in Armenia, the whole Eastern ques- 
tion will ere long be opened afresh on the 
other side of the Bosphorus. The sad 
state of things produced in that country 
by the wanton neglect of the Porte to 
carry out the local and administrative re- 
forms granted to the Armenian people by 
the Treaty of Berlin is intolerable’; and 
the present aggressive character of the 
Turkish authorities at Van, Mush, Thesfa 
and other centers, is not calculated to 
allay the ill-will and irritation which 
Ottoman misrule engenders and fosters. 

I should here state that the Armenians, 
who were once so warlike a race, are 
now a peaceful, law-abiding people. After 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, 
the Sultan’s predecessors granted to the 
Armenians certain privileges based on the 
canons of the Armenian Church. Those 
privileges have recently been violated 
in the most flagrant manner. Their 
churches and convents have been entered 
by the soldiery, and their altars naatilated 
under the idle pretext of searching for 
arms, which were in no case discovered. 
Their archbishops have been imprisoned 
without previous authorization from the 
Catholicos or Patriarch; and their bishops 
likewise, without that of the archbishop 


compelled to take the oath in Turkish 
tribunals, and several priests subjected 
to persecution for refusing to submit 
to acts contrary to their faith. In 
questions of inheritance, the law of 
chert has been applied, when such 
questions sheuld be dealt with by the Pa- 
triarch, inasmuch as the cheri law, recog- 
nizing bigamy, accords equal rights to the 
offspring of co-existent marriages as well 
as to the issue of illegitimate connections. 
Judgments rendered in divorce cases by 
the Patriarch have been revised according 
to this iniquitous and unchristian cheri 
law. Schools have been closed and school- 
masters dismissed when, according to the 
interior regulations of the Patriarchate, 
recognized by the Porte, the schools are 
placed under the direct supervision of the 
Patriarch. Leading members of the Ar- 
menian community have been arrested as 
revolutionists or rebels by petty function- 
aries, whose sole object half the time is to 
inerease their own income. 

Can I mention the names of some? 
Why, yes; by the score. Here are a few 
of the most important: The prelate of 
Mush, Bishop Krikorios, was brought to 
Constantinople under arrest for some al- 
leged political crime, kept there several 
years witheut trial, and only allowed to 
return to his bishopric in 1885. In the 
spring of the same year a barrister named 
Sahag Kaljian was conveyed to Constan- 
tinople under arrest, and imprisoned there 
without trial. In April, 1886, Apcar Ka- 
ghortian, a teacher. who had been some 
time before arrested and then discharged, 
was re-arrested. Bishop Yeznig Aba- 
houni, the prelate of Arapker, who had 
been years previously arrested and con- 
veyed to Constantinople under some po- 
litical accusation, was only allowed to 
return to his see in 1886. He was never 
tried. 

It is worthy of notice that during the 
forced absence of these prelates, in con- 
sequence of the unfounded and vexatious 
charges brought against them by the local 
authorities, their flocks were deprived of 
their principal spokesmen and advocates. 
An Armenian, named Onnig, who had 
come to Constantinople from Bulgaria, 
was arrested there for the alleged 
possession of revolutionary documents, 
Meguerditch Terlemezian was arrested 
in Van for tracing maps of Ar- 
menia, and then discharged. After 
the encounters with the Turkish mili- 
tary in the churches of Van, on June 
20th and 22d, 1886, this man was con- 
demned without being defended, he be- 
ing absent at the time. Being amnestied 
on the occasion of the anniversary of the 
Sultan’s accession to the throne, he came 





to Constantinople. Here, however, he 
was re-arrested and imprisoned. In con- 
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sequence of the encounter and opposi- 
tion offered to the soldiery for unlawfully 
entering Armenian churches in Van, on 
June 20th and 22d, during a church elec- 
tion, the chief candidate being a favorite 
of the provincial authority, thirty-seven 
individuals were arrested, of whom twen- 
ty-six were subsequently discharged, but 
the rest were condemned to terms of im- 
prisonment varying from three to five 
years. Ten fugitives were condemned to 
imprisonment for life—the fathers of two 
among them being incarcerated by the 
authorities until their sons gave them- 
selves up. In December of the same 
year, the secret police conducted a strict 
search at the official residence of the 
Armenian prelate of Erzroim. 

In 1887 the inspector-general of the Ar- 
menian schools, named Sareian, and the 
sub-inspector, Marjos Natanian, arrested, 
in spite of the declaration of the judge of 
Erzrim that they were innocent, in 
March of the same year were exiled; the 
former secretly in the night time to Ko- 
nia, and the latterto Bagdad. The Sultan 
recently made a donation to these schools, 
and has taken under his patronage a ball 
given in aid of these worthy institutions 
supported by the United Societies; but 
the principal officers of the association 
have not been recalled from exile. 

On October 23d, of the same year, 
Father Arsen Tokhmakhian was arrested 
as a revolutionary preacher, conveyed to 
Van and imprisoned there; his case has not 
yet been tried. Intelligence received from 
Mush states that the military command- 


‘ant of the vilayet of Paghesh, and the 


public prosecutor, effected an entry into 
the monastery of the Holy Apostles of 
Mush, and in the course of a minute 
search for arms and ammunition, laid ir- 
reverent hands on the relics of saints, 
the crosses and the sacred volumes. The 
Armenian Patriarch at Constantinople 
has lodged a strong protest against this 
violation of the immunities of the Church. 
A young Armenian at Ismid, who had in 
his possession a historical novel, has been 
imprisoned as a suspect. Keork Pasba- 
nian, formerly a professor at Tokat, who 
was recently arrested as a suspect, and 
then discharged, and who proceeded to 
Constantinople to practice as a barrister, 
was suddenly arrested and a search made 
among his papers. Altho no incrimina- 
tory documents were found, he is, how- 
ever, kept in custody along with other 
prisoners. 

Karekin Pageshtsian died not long ago 
in the central prison of Van, at the age 
of twenty-two, through being kept in 
irons, without food or drink for several 
days. This fresh victim of Turkish mis- 
rule never underwent trial, but was kept 
in custody on suspicion, like so many 
more of my countrymen, who are still 
awaiting trial within the dark, damp 
cells of the Turkish prisons. Terror is 
the order of the day at Van and else- 
where in Armenia. By command of the 
governor, and at the instigation of the 
collector of revenues, Ghalib Pasha, the 
unfortunate Armenians are arrested on 
the most trivial excuses, and those only 
are released who possess the means of 
paying down large sums in cash. The 
Archbishop of Van, who refused to sign 
a declaration stating that the Armenians 
were content and that there was no neces- 
sity for an English consul at that place, 
has been ordered to be brought to Con- 
stantinople under escort. A bishop and 
a civilian were recently hoisted in ortho- 
dox crucifixion fashion, and were under 
examination for thirty-six hours before 
being released from that position. 

The Sultan has granted the high rank 
of Bala to Halil Pasha, governor-general 
of the vilayet of Van, who has been in- 
strumental in the imprisonment, for politi- 
cal reasons, of a large number of Arme- 
nians as suspects, while his Majesty de- 
clares to the Patriarch that he is assured 
of the loyalty of the Armenians. A 
private letter from Constantinople in- 
forms me that there are twelve Armeni- 
ans imprisoned in the Sultan’s own 
palace of Yildiz, with all their documents 
and letters; that his Majesty is in great 
fears of an Armenian revolution, and 
has several times invited his Cabinet to 
devise means to prevent such an uprising; 


that several Armenian functionaries have 
been summoned to the palace and re- 
quested to give their opinion on the situa- 
tion. They counseled the removal of 
oppressions and the granting of freedom 
of speech and liberty of the press. 

The Armenian Patriarch at Constanti- 
nople has vainly sued for redress at the 
hands of the Sultan, who turns a deaf ear 
to his entreaties. So tired is the Patriarch 
at the attitude of the Porte toward him, 
that he now refuses to act any longer as 
the official medium of communication 
between his own people and the Ottoman 
Government. He tendered his resignation 
last month for the seventh time, but the 
Sultan in each case refused to accept it. 
The privileges claimed are such as possess 
the sanction of ages, and the most signal 
bad faith can alone justify their viola- 
tion. 

It will thus be seen that the differences 
between the Armenian Patriarch and the 
Porte have assumed an acute form. 
Meanwhile, the Armefians are under- 
going bitter persecution, in defiance of 
clause 61 of the Treaty of Berlin, binding 
the Sultan speedily to realize the improve- 
ments and reforms which local needs de- 
mand in the provinces of his empire in- 
habited by Armenians. So far from 
doing this, the Porte has drawn from the 
loss of its Balkan provinces the foolish 
moral that its grant of religious tolera- 
tion to them is the cause of their now 
being free. Armenia is therefore to be 
treated with religious intolerance as the 
latest discovery of Turkish statecraft for 
the consolidation of the Ottoman Empire. 
Through his pashas in Armenia and his 
ministers at Stambidl, the Sultan in- 
augurated, soon after the signing of the 
Treaty of Berlin, a system of exceptional 
oppression, which, during the past year 
and a half or more, has degenerated into 
downright tyranny. 

In common with the great majority of 
my countrymen,I believe that so far as 
the Armenian people is concerned, every 
method of suasion and conciliatory action 
has been tried with the Turkish Govern- 
ment, but without success. The present 
Patriarch who has, since his arrival at 
Constantinople, made the study of Turk- 
ish susceptibilities his special concern, 
has lived to see the ecclesiasticaland civil 
rights and privileges of the large commu- 
nity over which he presides ignored or 
contemned, and his own authority, even 
in administrative matters, passively op- 
posed, and the patriarchate reduced to a 
state of nullity. 

While Iam firmly of opinion that the 
highest interests of our country are best 
served by the continued loyalty and at- 
tachment of our nation to his Imperial 
Majesty, the Sultan, I fear that the per- 
sistant neglect of the Sublime Porte to 
introduce the reforms it engaged itself 
to introduce without delay into Armenia 
in 1878; the severe hardships and unjust 
punishments with which it visits all Ar- 
menians suspected of writing, speaking 
or publishing anything on this supremely 
important subject; the raids made in an- 
cient churches and monasteries for arms 
and ammunition; the ruthless demolition 
even of altars and sanctuaries by the Otto- 
man soldiery in the prosecution of their 
searches, and the sacrilegious handling of 
holy relics, crosses, testaments and other 
sacred objects held in the highest venera- 
tion by the Armenian people; the sudden 
visits in search of so-called compromis- 

ing or injurious books and documents, 
from which bas escaped not even so emi- 
nent and patriotic a dignitary of the 
Church as the ex-Patriarch Khrimian, 
one of the delegates of the Armenian na- 
tion to the Berlin Congress, a person well 
known to England’s Prime Minister, the 
Marquis of Salisbury; and last, but not 
least of all, the attempts recently made 
by the Mohammedan theocratic power to 
put aside and override the principles and 
provisions of the canonic marriage law 
of the Church of Armenia, and to legal- 
ize bigamy in an eminently Christian 
community, will, each and all, serve to 
put to a severe strain the dutiful and loyal 
feelings of a large section of our people. 

The Turks have all along endeavored 
to subvert Christianity, as well in our 





midst as elsewhere; and for that purpose 
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they have had recourse to the most cruel 
persecutions. Their present course is a 
resumption of the old system. They do 
everything to thwart us, not only in our 
religion, but in our attempts at internal 
improvement. Our countrymen must 
needs emigrate to secure fortune or well- 
being. Our colonies have spread into 
almost all quarters of the globe. It was 
estimated by Dulaurier, the French Ori- 
entalist, that, about 1850, there were 
approximatively 4,000,000 Armenians in 
the world, of whom 2,500,000 were inhab- 
itants of the Ottoman Empire ; 1,200,000 
of the Russian Empire; 25,000 in the em- 
pire of Austria; 150,000 in Persia and 
Azerbijan; 25,000 in continental India and 
the archipelago of Asia: and the remain- 
ing 100,000 scattered in various countries. 
According to a more recent statistician of 
Turkey, there are 400,000 Armenians in 
the European part of that Empire, of 
whom more than 200,000 are in Constanti- 
nople itself. 

It would be cruel and unfair to throw 
suspicion on the genuineness of our griev- 
ances, but it is impossible for outsiders to 
avoid remarking its coincidence with the 
signs of trouble in other parts of the same 
region. There is disturbance not only in 
every state that bars the direct Russian 
approach to Constantinople, but noweven 
in Turkey itself. Russian intrigue may 
or may not be responsible for some of it. 
But in Armenia the Turks seem to be 
obligingly providing for their own de- 
struction without their neighbor’s aid. 
A man may provoke his own dog to bite 
him. And if the warrior spirit of our old 
Aryan forefathers is once aroused, an in- 
surrection may result compared with 
which that in Bosnia will sink into insig- 
nificance. 

The Armenians are a naturally peace- 
ful and law-abiding people, as I have 
said, and anxious to remain loyal subjects 
of the Porte. Under great provocation 
they have exercised much restraint, rely- 
ing upon the justice of their cause and 
the support of Great Britain, France, and 
the signatory powers that were parties to 
the Treaty of Berlin. So many years, 

however, have elapsed since the Treaty 
was signed that it would not be surpris- 
ing if the Armenian people were to yield 
to despair. Nevertheless, I believe that 
if the Porte were without delay to intro- 
duce the long-promised reforms, peace 
and contentment would be restored to a 
now distracted province. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 
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THE sales at this year’s Academy 
exhibition amounted to $22,000, a sum a 
geod deal smaller than that recorded 
for any recent year. The new Academi- 
cians elected at the annual meeting from 
the ranks of the Associates were wisely 
chosen— Messrs. Shirlaw, Dewing and 
Blashfield; and as much may surely be 
said for the new Associates selected at the 
same time. Some of them are men who 
have long been recognized as among the best 
artists in the country—Mr. St. Gaudens, in 
the first place, Mr. Olin Warner, Mr. Wil- 
liam Chase, Mr. Will H. Low, and Mr. 
Minor. Others are younger but still well- 
known and able men—Mr. Brush, Mr. Mow- 
bray, Mr. Blumand Mr. Poore. And finally 
we find the name of Mr. Curran whose 
reputation is scarcely olderthan the current 
year but, nevertheless, well entitles him to 
semi-Academic honors. The fact that men 
like Mr. St. Gaudens and Mr. Chase have 
waited so long for such honors is to be ex- 
plained by the memory of the famous split 
in artistic circles which occurred in 1877, 
since which time they have not exhibited in 
the Academy’s rooms. It is but right that 
only those who do thus exhibit should be 
recognized by the Academy, but it is pleas- 
ant to see that the first overtures toward 
reconciliation, made at the recent exhibi- 
tion, have been welcomed with so brotherly 
a hand. 

The recently published report of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts shows that dur- 
ing the year 1887, $34,885 were re- 
ceived from admission fees and the sale of 
catalogs; that 185,313 persons visited the 
Museum, of whom 15,000 were paying visit- 


free the average number of visitors was 916, 
and that on Sundays when it was likewise 
free, but the doors were not Open until after- 
noon, it rose tothe number of 1,564. The 
most unsatisfactory entry in the report is 
that which shows that, despite the fact 
that the Museum has an income of more 
than $10,800 to depend upon in addition to 
fees, the deficiency for the year between 
total income and total expenditures was 
over $7,000. The number of paying visitors 
showed a decrease over the previous year 
amounting to more than $600 of receipts; but 
the number of free visitors showed a largein- 
crease, especially on Sundays. 

Mr. S. i. Koehler was appointed some 
time ago as Curator of the Section of Graph- 
ic Artsin the United States National Mu- 
seum at Washington. His duties were not 
at first to admisister his department but to 
create it, for it had scarcely so much asa 
nominal existence. Circulars have recently 
been issued, however, showing that this 
first part of his task has been accomplished. 
“It is the aim,’ they say, ‘“‘of the Section 
of Graphic Arts to illustrate all the methods 
and processes ever used for the expression, 
graphically upon plane surfaces, of artistic 
ideas, or for the representation of natural 
and other objects. It therefore embraces 
drawing and painting, as well as the vari- 
ous methods of engraving, so far as these 
latter have been used for the preduction of 
prints. The field isa vast one and the pres- 
ent collection must be looked upon as only 
a fragmentary attempt to illustrate the 
main points in the scheme.” As now ar- 
ranged the collection is arranged in six 
alcoves, devoted respectively to Drawing, 
Painting and the Monotype; to Engravingin 
Relief on Wood (and on Metal); to Intaglio 
Engraving on Metal; to Etching (Intaglio 
Engraving on Metal by means of Acids; 
to Lithography, and to Mechanical and 
Photographic Engraving Processes. A col- 
lection of photographs, etc.,designed to 
illustrate the history of the art of painting 
is temporarily exhihited on screens but is 
still in an embryo condition. Very lit- 
tle money indeed is at the command 
of this department of the Museum; 
it has received scarcely any attention 
from either the public,the press or Con- 
gress; it has been hard work to gather even 
so insufficient a collection as is now exhib- 
ited, and much of it has come through vol- 
untary gifts from artists and publishers. 
Such gifts will in thefuture be gladly accept-_ 
ed by the Curator, and it is to be hoped that 
the department will soon receive from every 
quarter the attention it deserves. Its val- 
ue, could it only be made as complete as it 
should be, would be incalculable to the stu- 
dent of art, whether his work was that of 
historic inquiry or of practical self-culture. 
It should be explained, in this connection, 
that not only the fina] results of each proc- 
ess are exhibited but the the tools and aids 
of every kind by which it works, and ex- 
amples of its results in various stages of 
incompleteness. 

Undoubtedly the, chief attraction at the 
coming Munich exhibition will be the col- 
lection of no less than sixty of his pictures, 
which Mr. Whistler will contribute. No 
such good opportunity for judging the 
work of this supremely able yet eccentric 
painter has, I think, ever before been af- 
forded. 

Among the pictures recently presented to 
the Metropolitan Museum is a Stuart por- 
trait of Washington, given by Mr. H. O. 
Havemeyer. It was painted for Daniel 
Carroll and has been ever since in the 
possession of his family. We may presup- 
pose, therefore, thet itis one of the better 
of its class and not one of those bot-boilers 
which Stuart used to call his ‘‘ hundred 
dollar bills” because he could so easily turn 
them off and dispose of them as necessity 
—a frequent guest beneath his roof—re- 
quired. 

The copyright of Mr. F. S. Church’s well- 
known picture of ‘‘ The Witch’s Daughter” 
—a young girl sitting with an owl in the 
crescent moon—owned by Mr. W.S. Ward, 
has been generously given to the Summer 
Rest Society, all profits from sales to pass 
int» the society’s coffers, Each copy of the 
reproduction, which is of rather large size, 
and made by some photographic process, is 
carefully retouched by the artist himself, 
framed with a mat bearing his signature 
and a pretty wooden border of his own 
selection, and sold for $10. The society in 
question has as its aim the affording of 
good board under the most agreeable con- 
ditions during the summer months to self- 
supporting gentlewomen at a very low 


rice, and the home which it has estab- 
ished stands in a charming part of New 
Jersey, high up among the hills. Orders 
for copies of Mr. Church’s picture may be 
sent to Miss Griswold, at No. 9 West Ninth 
Street, in this city. 
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A BIBLICAL-CRITICAL JOURNEY. 
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Tt is a question with me whether any 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT can recall two 
letters with the above title which were 
printed in the numbers for September 25th, 
1884, and July 23d, 1885. Causes too "many 
to be told prevented the continuation of the 
series at that time. I trust that,as I now 
take it up at the point where I left off, the 
gentle reader will not suppose that the 
journey itself has been ata standstill and 
that three years have been devoted to 
the manuscripts of the provincesin France. 
The last letter closed with the account of 
the Carpentras lectionary. A psalter, which 
was brought from Epernay to Paris for me, 
proved to be of the seventeenth century 
and not to contain the hymns, altho it had 
the liturgy of the Virgin Mary, the Athan- 
asian Creed, a hymn of Ambrose’s, and a 
catechism beginning with the Apostles’ 
Creed. A Latin manuscript from Mont- 
pellier, belonging to the School of Medicine 
—this school is the possessor of a valuable 
library—gave an interesting specimen of the 
Greek-Latin writing, I mean of Greek words 
in Latin letters. The volume is made up 
of parts of several old manuscripts. The 
date I have noted for it isthe ninth century. 
It contains various treatises, including 
Greek-Latin vocabularies. On page 211 
verso the question is put, in what language 
they confess Christ and the reply is in 
Greek. Here the scribe tries to reproduce 
some uncial Greek; lingua, for example, is 
awd, but only a trifling hook on the left- 
hand side of the last lambda distinguishes 
it from AAATA. Then comes the Greek 
demand for the Creed and the Creed follows, 
with this beginning: ‘‘ Pisteuso.his.ena. 
theon.paterra. panthocrateras.poyten [I use 
y for the Greek upsilon which the scribe 
inserts here and there with a point above 
it].uranu kae.gis.oraton.kaepaton. kaepra- 
ton.kve.eis.ena.kyrion.ihm xpom [Greek chi 
and rhoand Latin m].ton.eon.thu.theu.ton. 
mogintun.ec tu patros.genitenta. pro. paton. 
ton.eon.fos.ec fo tos theon.alitinon.ec theu. 
alitinun.genitenta.oy poythenta.omoysion 
and so forth. The Greek character 
of the Creed appears in the phrase “‘ex tu 
patros.empore gomeon—‘‘ proceeding from 
the father.”” The next page, fol. 212 recto, 
gives us the Latin creed, but with the 
Greek form ‘“‘ex patre procedentem,’’ and 
fol. 212 verso gives the Creed Greek in Latin 
letters with the Latin interlined; here the 
phrase just mentioned takes the form “ec. 
tu.patios.ecporeugomenon.”’ The scribe is 
evidently all at sea in his ideas about re- 
producing the Greek in Latin letters. It 
seems to be clear that the transliteration 
took place without the sound of the living 
Greek having ever penetrated to the scribe’s 
ear. 
On ry arrival at Paris every one said: 
‘Tt is impossible to have the manuscripts 
from Besancon sent for; the librarian there 
never lets his books go away.”’ I asked all 
around, but in vain. Even Mr. Delisle 
thought that it was useless to ask for them. 
However, a few months later, I heard it 
said that Besancon actually had sent a vol- 
ume to the Miuistry for some one’s studies; 
and I, with an official friend who also 
wished for a few of these manuscripts, at 
once made a fresh demand for them, and 
behold they came. Number 41 probably 
came from the East, since it had Syriac 
matter in its binding, and here and there 
Arabic words in the margin by a modern 
hand. It is an Apostle, that is to say, the 
lessons from the Acts and the epistles, and 
it exhibits various peculiarities in its litur- 
gical expressions. Number 44, a Gospel,that 
is to say,the lessons from the gospels, seems 
also to have come from the Fast, for the 
quires were numbered by a later hand in 
Armenian. This volume presented five 
leaves, the text of which had been cut out 
and replaced by a text on paper, written by 
a modern hand and sewed into the embrace 
of the remaining edge of the old leaves! 
The text here was doubtless changed to 
suit the method of reading the lessons at 
the place where the volume was then in use. 
If I am not mistaken, one of the leaves was 
changed to put in the lesson for the mem- 
ory of Gregory the Armenian apostle. 
Number 200 was not previously in any list 
of the New Testament manuscripts. It, 
like number 44, came from the library of 
John Baptist Boisot, who is called in one 
volume the Prior of Grandecourt and inthe 
other Abbot of St. Vincent ; he died in 1694. 
It is a fifteeuth-century copy of St. Paul’s 
epistles with Theodoret’s commentary ; the 
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tary but seems to be complete, and there- 
fore this volume must be put into the list. 
1 suppose this manuscript to have been 
written in Italy, because of the character of 
the ornamental letters, althoI cannot prove 
this. My friend, Henri Omont, the learned 
assistant in the Parisian library, agrees 
with me upon this point and says that the 
paper is Italian. 

The last news that I have received trom 
Paris is too good to keep. While I was 
there, Messrs. Louis Duchesne and Emanuel 
Miller said that they intended to give to 
the library their leaves of the celebrated 
manuscript of the Pauline epistles known 
as H. Abbé Duchesne’s leaf, now im the 
library, is not a new one; it is one of the 
nine leaves which I have credited to Athos 
in my description of H. Some delay oc- 
curred in the delivery of Professor Miller’s 
leaves, after his death, so that they have 
only just been entered. Mr. Omont writes 
to me that they are nine in number (Mr. 
Miller had eleven; perhaps not all text), 
and that they contain the following frag- 
ments: Colossians i, 26; ii, 8; ii, 20; iii, 4. 
Hebrews xii, 10-15; xiii, 24, 25; subscription; 
I Timothy i, 1; ii, 13 (there is a little doubt 
about i, 4-6 because of an indistinct figure 
in Mr. Omont’s letter; but I suppose these 
verses to be in the leaves). It is clear that 
these leaves are an important addition to 
H; instead of thirty one leaves we now 
have forty. One leaf contains the end of 
Hebrews, with its subscription, and the be- 
ginning of I Timothy confirming this order 
for this manuscript. 

That is enough for this time. In the 
future letters I shali cull here and there 
from my notes such points as may seem to 
be of interest, without binding myself to 
any definite sequence of time or place. 
LEIPziG, June 13th, 1888. 


- 
oe 





IN journeying, not long since, from 
Iskanderim to Tarabflds along the coast 
of Northern Syria Mr. Greville J. Chester 
passed over the lofty Jebel Okra rising im- 
mediately from the sea. He reports: 

“Tho I made several inquiries I failed to 
learn the site of the Temple of Zeus Kasios, 
where Julian the Apostate went from Antioch 
to offer sacrifice; but it seems unlikely that its 
remains have entirely disappeared.” 








Sanitary. 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSE 
PLUMBING. 


ALL health authorities recognize the 
house as the sanitary center and all else im- 
perfect until its sanitary condition is se- 
cured. Clear up surroundings and remove 
nuisances as we may, we do not succeed un- 
til there is such sanitary control of the 
house as secures good drainage, the proper 
removal of refuse and such delivery of all 
liquids to be removed through pipes as pre- 
vents foul air and hidden deposits. Hence 
it is that London and other English cities 
make right construction of dwellings and 
proper housing of the people the advance 
idea in sanitary progress. Henceit is that 
New York, Chicago, Boston and Philadel- 
phia are so much considering this subject. 
Recently one of our State Boards has fully 
reconsidered the regulations which ought 
to be required so far as plumbing and house 
fixtures are concerned. It called a confer- 
ence of health officers and plumbers and in- 
stead of recopying former codes, obtained, 
in addition to the good points found in 
these, the views of a noted expert, 

The ordinances advised are not only a 
guide to contractors, but may well be stud- 
ied over by every one about to build for 
himself and by every householder who 
wishes to find out whether the house he 
lives in in its structural arrangements con- 
forms to sanitary requirements. We give 
them nearly in full that they may be thus 
studied and be handy for reference. 

Be it ordained by the Board of Health of the city 
of —— as follows: 

Section 1. (Provides for registry of plumb- 
ers.) 

Secs. 2,3 and 4. [Provides for filing and ap- 
proving of plans of plumbing for any house, on 
fee of two dollars and notifications to Health 
offices. ] 

Sec. 5. No building or premises will be al- 
lowed to be connected with any sewer, cesspool 
or vault without a permit first obtained from 
the Board of Health; and it is further required 
that permits shall be kept on hand during the 
progress of the work to which they relate, and 
that they shall be exhibited whenever required 
by the proper officers of the Board. The condi- 
tion of this permit must be strictly complied 
with. This regulation applies to all sewers, 
whether on private property or in public streets 
or alleys. Before laying the drain from the 
building to the sewer, cesspool or vault, and 
after the trench is graded, the bottom of the 
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equal settling of the drain. After the pipe is 
laid, as the trench is filled the earth must be 
tightly rammed as near as possible to its origi- 
nal compactness. Tunneling is prohibited. 

Sec. 6. When the ground is made or filled in, 
the drain, extending from the sewer, cesspool or 
vault to the foundation wall), must be of extra 
heavy cast-iron pipe, of such diameter as may 
be approved. Such pipes should be laid with the 
joints properly caulked with lead. 

Sec. 7. Where the soil consists of a natural 
bed of loam, sand or rock, the drain may be of 
hard, salt-glazed and cylindrical, earthenware 
pipe, laid on a smooth bottom, free from all pro- 
jections of rock. Each section must be wetted 
before applying the cement, and the space be- 
tween each hub and the small end of the next 
section must be completely and uniformly filled 
with the best hydraulic cement. Care must be 
taken to prevent any cement being forced into 
the drain to become an obstruction. No tem- 
pered-up cement shall be used. A straight- 
edge must be used inside the pipe, and the dif- 
ferent sections must be laid in perfect line on 
the bottom and sides. 

Sec. 8. Where a building is to be connected 
with a sewer, cesspool or vault, it must be con- 
nected by a drain not less than four inches in 
diameter, having a fall of not less than one- 
quarter of an ineh to the foot. Old drains can 
be used for new houses only when found by an 
inspector of this Board to conform in all re- 
spects to the foregoing regulations governing 
new drains. 

Sec. 9. Where there is no sewer in the street 
on which a building faces, and it is necessary 
to construct a private sewer to connect with a 
sewer on an adjacent street or avenue, it must 
be laid outside of the curb, under the roadway 
of the street, and not through yards or under 
houses, without a special permit from the Board 
of Health. 

Sec. 10. Pipe sewers must not be cut; house- 
drain connections with pipe sewers must be 
made with Y branches. Where connection is 
made with brick sewers, a terra-cotta junction 
block must be used. 

Sec. 11. All horizontal drains within and toa 
distance of six feet beyond the walls of build- 
ings shall be of cast-iron, with caulked leaden 
joints, or wrought-iron screwed joints, and shall 
be so located as to be readily accessible for in- 
spection. The house drain within buildings 
shall be securely hung on the cellar wall or 
properly suspended from the cellar ceiling, un- 
less this is impracticable, in which case it must 
be laid in a trench, cut ata uniform grade, the 
bottom of which must be covered with hydrau- 
lic concrete, and walled upon the sides with 
brick laid in hydraulic cement; said trench 
must also be provided with movable covers. 
The house drain shall have a fall of at least one- 
quarter inch to the foot,and more f possible. 
When a pipe passes under the wall of a building 
there shall be a relieving arch, to prevent the 
pipe being broken by settling of the foundation. 
Said drains shall be provided with openings for 
cleansing purposes, the same to be closed by 
screw plugs. 

Sec. 12. A running or one-half S trap must be 
placed on the house drain at an accessible point 
near the house wall. This trap must be fur- 
nished with a hand-hole for convenience in 
cleansing, the cover of which must be properly 
fitted, and made gas and air tight with some 
suitable cement properly applied. 

Sec. 13. Every house drain shall have an inlet 
for fresh air, not less than four inches in diam- 
eter, entering on the house side of the trap and 
leading to the outer air, opening at some place 
shown on the approved plans, not less than ten 
feet from the nearest window. No cold air-box 
fora furnace shall be so placed that it can by 
any possibility draw air from this inlet pipe. 

Sec. 14. All cast or wrought-iron pipes must 
be sound, free from holes, and when laid under- 
ground shall have a uniform thickness of one- 
quarter of an inch; when placed above-ground 
said pipes shall bave a uniform thickness of 
one-eighth of an inch. Where the building is 
over sixty feet high above the curb, pipes of the 
following weights shall be used, with extra 
heavy fittings: 

2-inch, 54% pounds per lineal foot. 
38-inch, $42 pounds per lineal foot. 
4-inch, 18 pounds per lineal foot. 
5-inch, 17 pounds per lineal foot. 
6-inch, 20 pounds per lineal foot. 
7-inch, 27 pounds per lineal foot. 
8-inch, 334 pounds per lineal foot. 
10-inch, 45 pounds per lineal foot. 
12-inch, 64 pounds per lineal foot. 

Sec. 15. All drain, soil, waste, vent and supply 
pipes shall be as direct and concentrated as pos- 
sible, protected from frost, and readily accessi- 
ble for inspection and convenience in repair- 
ing. When necessarily placed within partitions 
or in recesses in walls, soil and waste-pipes must 
never be covered except with woodwork, said 
woodwork to he so fastened with screws (never 
nails) as to be readily removed. 

Sec. 16. Every vertical soil and main waste- 

ipe must be of cast or wrought-iron, and when 
it receives the discharge of fixtures on two or 
more floorr, it must extend at least two feet 
above the highest part of the roof or coping, ex- 
cept in the case of flat-roof tenement houses, in 
which case it shall extend at least six feet above 
the roof, and said pipe shall have a diameter 
above the roof at least one inch greater than 
that of the pipe proper; but in no case shall it 
be less than four inches in diameter above the 
roof, No cap or cowl shall be affixed to the top 
of such ventilation-pipe, but in tenement houses 
a strong wire basket shall be provided and se- 
curely fastened thereto. Each length shall be 
securely fastened, and in the case of each line 
of soil-pipe it shall rest at its foot on a pier or 
foundation to prevent settling. All joints in 
cast-iron drain, soil or waste pipes must be so 
filled with oakum and lead and hand-caulked 
as to make them gas-tight, and the amount of 
lead used shall not be less than twelve ounces 
to each inch diameter of the pipe so connected. 


j{ Concluded next week.) 





Science, 


Mr. C. M. Wooprorp has not only greatly 
added to the world’s knowledge of the pro- 
ductions of the important group of islands 
which in 1567 were discovered by the Span- 
iard Mendana, and named by him the Isles 
cf Solomon, but has been the first white 
man to penetrate into the interior. En- 
gaged in collecting the birds, mammalia, 
reptiles, etc., of the archipelago, he resided 
awhile, alone with the natives, who are ad- 
dicted to the unpleasant habits of head- 
hunting and cannibalism, upon the islands 
of Alu, Fauro, New Georgia and Guadal- 
canar, on the last of which he stayed half a 
year. The seven chief islands of the group, 
which lies southwest of New Britain and 
New Ireland, and is comprised between 
the meridians of 154° and 163° east longitude, 
and the parallels of 5° and 11° south latitude, 
are Bougainville, Choiseul, Ysabel, Malay- 
ta, San Christoval, Guadalcanar and New 
Georgia; but there are several smaller ones, 
and Mr. Woodford estimates the area of the 
entire archipelago at about 15,000 square 
miles. On Bougainville, the largest and 
most northerly of the group, the mountains 
rise to a hight of 10,000 feet, on Guadalcanar 
to 8,000 feet, and on the other large islands 
to from three to five thousand feet. There 
is an active volcano near the center of Bou- 
gainville, and hot springs exist upon sev- 
eral of the islands. Records kept by traders 
show an annual rainfall of from 100 to 150 
inches, and a dense tropical forest, cloth- 
ing most of the country from the coast to 
the mountain-tops, attest the fullne® of 
the supply. The natives are of the black 
Papuan type, with some little admixture of 
the lighter Polynesian. Many adults of 
both sexes go perfectly unclothed, and such 
clothing asis worn is of the smallest possi- 
ble dimensions. On Guadalcanar, however, 
the females are dressed in a series of super- 
posed fringes. It is a common habit to 
pierce the lobe of the ear, and to enlarge the 
opening until it attains the diameter of two 
or even three inches. The passion for head- 
hunting is so rampant in New Georgia and 
in the adjacent smaller islands that no 
canoe-house can be erected or canoe launched 


unless a head is obtained, and the large 
islands of Choiseul and Ysabel have been 
nearly depopulated by this practice. The 
use of stone implements seems to have been 
discontinued, except, perhaps, upon Bou- 
gainville, a plane-iron taking the place of 
the stone adze before used. 


....The discussion of the Taconic ques- 
tion has recently been revived by the publi- 
cation of the results of the observations of 
C. D. Walcott, paleontologist of the United 
States Geological Survey, in the American 
Journal of Science, March to May. He has 
been studying the area first called Taconic 
by Emmons, in 1842, largely in Berkshire 
County, Mass., and in the Taconic Moun- 
tains. His results confirm and add to those 
of Prof. J. D. Dana in the same field. Every 
part of the system proves to be fossilifer- 
ous, the basal member containing the Olen- 
ellus and other trilobites of the Georgia 
slate of Vermont. Because of a profusion 
of fossils Mr. Walcott is able to refer every 
part of the svstem to the upper and middle, 
and possibly the upper part of the lower 
Cambrian system of Sedgwick. But the 
stratigraphy is interpreted in one respect 
unlike the views of all other observers. 
The schistose upper member of the quartzite 
is supposed to be represented by the ‘“‘mag 
nesian,’’ or talcoid schists of the main Ta- 
conic range. Hence the Taconic spurs known 
as Greylock, Mount Anthony, Equinox, etc., 
belong entirely to the Lower Silurian, as 
they rest upon the schistose quartzite Pots- 
dam synclinal. The earlier authors had re- 
garded the schists of the Taconic range and 
the eastern spurs as identical. The Taconic 
Mountains themselves now prove to be en- 
tirely of Lower Silurien age, so that no 
good reason remains for retaining the name 
Taconic, unless it be understood as signify- 
ing Lower Silurian. It cannot be denied, 
however, that Emmons discovered pure 
Potsdam fossils in the slates annexed to his 
Taconic system in 1844, before the same 
types were recognized in the Cambrian in 
Europe. Mr. Walcott argues that the name 
Taconic is not entitled to adoption, because 
the definition of the system proves so radi- 
cally erroneous. It is expected that the ap- 
proaching International Geological Con- 
gress wiil make recommendations respect- 
ing the terminology of the older Paleozoic 
that will commend themselves to the sci- 
entific public and terminate much profitless 
discussion. 

....It has scarcely been supposed that the 
lower animals have any sense of locality. 
To test the matter Mr. E. Carman, editor 


of the Rural New Yorker, reports that he 
marked a number of snapping-turtles, took 
them from a small pond, and placed them 
in a pond half a mile distant. ‘In a few 
days they had found their way back”’ to 
their original home. 








Personalities. 


Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE writes: ‘‘A 
person who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the youug Emperor tells me that heis a 
true Junker, which in English means tru- 
culent Tory Jingo; a man of decided ability 
and thorough, practical knowledge of affairs 
of every kind, exceedingly headstrong and 
self-willed; and one danger to peace is that, 
having never been in war, he may become 
inspired by a morbid craze to associate his 
name with some great military achieve- 
ment; but there will be no change while 
Bismarck lives. Kmperor William never 
quarreled with Russia, for the reason that 
he liked that country, its people and 
methods of government, and his personal re- 
lations with the Czar were most friendly, 
and was untiring for years before his death 
in exhorting his grandson never to enter 
upon war with Russia.”’ 


....Mrs. Harrison is described as matron- 
ly, yet vivacious, with brown eyes, dark 
hair, without a line of gray, comely fea- 
tures and lips that smile and yet are firm. 
She has the happy faculty of making guests 
feel at once at home. She moves much in 
society, is a great favorite among other 
women, and makes them her warm friends. 
It is a common saying that she would make 
as charming a mistress of the White House 
as she is the delightful matron of a quieter 
home. As her girlhood was passed in a 
collegiate atmosphere, both by opportunity 
and inclination she is of intellectual tastes. 
She is a prominent and active member of a 
ladies’ literary society, and her reading is 
wide and varied. 


...-Col. George L. Perkins, of Norwich, 
Conn., is one of the most interesting person- 
ages living in the Nutmeg State. Tho he 
will be one hundred years old on August 
5th, he is still in active employment as 
Treasurer of the Norwich and Worcester 
Railroad, a position that he has held for 
years and years. He attends to his official 
work daily and presents quite the most 
courtly appearance of all the citizens of 
Norwich as he walks to and from his office. 
His city should be proud of such a figure. 
A long life to Colonel Perkins! 


....At Tarbes, in the Department of the 
Hautes-Pyrenées, Joseph Ritas has de- 
parted this life at the age of 118 years, 
Ritas was bornin Spain on August 2ist, 
1770. His father lived to the age of 111 
years, and his brother died a few years ago 
at the age of 114. The mother and paternal 
uncle of Ritas were equally long-lived, hav- 
ing far outstepped the allotted span of or- 
dinary mortals. Neither his wife, however, 
nor any of his children survive him. He 
did not marry, in fact, until he attained the 
age of fifty. 


...A monument to the distinguished 
French poet Victor de Laprade has just 
been unveiled in his native town of Mont- 
brison. He is represented as resting against 
a column on which are ipscribed the names 
of his principal productions: ‘* Les Sym- 
phonies,” ‘‘Poémes Evangéliques,” ‘ Per- 
nette,” ** Le Livre d’un Pere,” “ Le Livre 


des Adieuz.”’ Francois Coppée, Laprade’s 
successor in the Academy, delivered a 
eulogy. 


....Mr. August Manns, the famous music- 
al conductor of London, isa gray-featured, 
kindly looking man, of middle hight, with 
a broad forehead, long, wavy hair touched 
with white and brushed smoothly back, 
mustache and imperial, and large, bright 
eyes covered with gold-rimmed glasses. He 
is sixty-three years old. 

.... Theonce eminent Polish patriot, Kur- 
kowski, who died last month, is reported to 
have attained the age of 116 years. He is 
said to have followed the banner of Kosci- 


usko in 1794, and served under Napoleon in 
the Russian campaign in 1812. He distin- 
guished himself in the Polish insurrection 
of 1830-31. 


....The Rev. J. F. Berry, associate editor 
of the Michigan Christian Advocate, has 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Grant Memorial University. Dr. 
Berry is only thirty-two yeas of age, and 
is probably the youngest D.D. in this coun- 
try. 

....A poem written by the Archduchess 
Valerie, the youngest daughter of the Em 
peror of Austria, entitled, ‘‘ Der junge 
Rhein,” has been set to music. 

.... The Prince of Wales recently appeared 
with a bright red waistcoat with white 
spots. This is a great year for bandana 
designs. 

....The Rev. Dr. George Duffield, widely 


known as a writer of hymns, died recently 
in Bloomfield, N. J. 


....Miss Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor, is 
at Bar Harbor. 





Pebbles. 


THE campaign is opened and the ques- 
tion arises, ‘‘ Hoosier candidate?’”’—Epoch. 


.... There is a female pawnbroker in Chi- 
cago; but she is not a poor loan woman,.— 
Puck. 


....In Ireland, at least, a potato patch is 
seldom successful in covering a rent.—New 
Haven News. 


.... The little girl who asked the druggist 
for dayrate of gold, no doubt meant nitrate 
of silver.—Exchange. 


....- After a Russian has once mastered his 
native language, he finds no difficulty in 
cracking hickory nuts with his teeth.— 
Puck. 


...-Mary: “F-e-r-m-e-n-t, ferment—to 
work.” Mamma: “ Now, place it in a sen- 
tence to show me you really understand it.” 
Mary: ‘‘ In summer I love to ferment in the 
garden.’”’—Exchange. 


....-A lady who advertised for a girl ‘‘ to 
do light house-work”’ received a letter from 
an applicant who said her health demanded 
sea air, and asked where the light-house 
was situated.—£xchange. 


....“‘l am on my way home, doctor,” said 
a citizen who was after some free advice, 
“and I’m tired and worn out. What ought 
Itotake?” ‘Take acab,” replied the intel- 
ligent physician.—The Sun. 


....Miss Bunker (reading Browning): 
“Isn’t Browning delicious, Penelope?” 
Miss Waldo: “ Perfectly divine!l’’ Miss 
Bunker: “‘ How do you think he is the more 
charming, backward or forward?”—Life. 


....A lady stood hanging on the strap of 
a street car, when a workman in the far 
corner arose and politely offered her a seat. 
“T thank you,” she said in a very sweet 
tone, *‘ but I dislike to deprive the only gen- 
tleman in the car of a seat.’’-—Exchange. 


.-.. ‘Gracious me!” said old Mrs. Bently, 
who was reading an account of a public 
dinner. ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ inquired 
old Mr. Bently. “WHat an awful amount 
o’ toast these men do eat! I should think 
it would make ’em thirsty.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


....Little Chicago Boy: ‘‘Kin ye help a 
poor harmless, helpless boy ?”’? Kind Citi- 
zen: “I reckon so, Are you an orphan, 
Sonny?” Boy: ‘I’m wuss nor an orphan. 
Me fadder an’ mudder is both diworced an’ 
married agin’, an’ I don’t know whose boy 
I am, an’ am slowly fergittin’?’ me own 
name.’’—Epoch. 


....Mamma: * Did you have a nice time 
at the party, Harry?” Harry: “ Oh yes, 
splendid! I had five kinds of cake. First I 
had some sponge cake and chocolate cake, 
and then I had jelly cake and cream cake, 
and then I had the stomach-cake.”’—Tezas 
Siftings. 


.... Wife: “ John, dear, what would you 
do if I were to die ?” Husband: “ Don’t 
speak of suchathing, I would be desper- 
ate.” Wife: ‘‘Do you think you would 
marry again ?” Husband; “ Well, n—o; I 
don’t think I would beas desperate as all 
that.” —Epoch. 


.... The Court: ‘‘ How is this, Mr. John- 
son? The last time you were here you con- 
sented to be sworn, and now you simply 
make affirmation.’”’ Mr. Johnson: “ Well, 
yo’ Honah, de reason am dat I ’spects I 
ain’t quite so suah about de facks ob dis 
case as de odder.’’—Life. 


....Brown (despairingly): “‘Dumley, I’m 
ruined. My wife has left me, my fortune is 
melting away, and the sheriff is up at the 
house selling off everything but some un- 
paid gas bills!”” Dumley (with his hand to 
his face): ‘‘ Have you got the toothache?” 
*““No.”? “Well, you’re alucky man. I have. 
Wow.’’—The Sun. 


.... Maiden aunt (visiting family for the 
summer): ‘‘ Gussie, you shouldn’t cry so 
when it thunders. The thunder can’t hurt 
you. Don’t you see it doesn’t scare me 
any ?” Six-year-old (sobbing): ‘‘ It won’t— 
scare me, either, Auntie, when—when I’ve 
heard it th—thunder as many summers as 
you have.”—Chicago Tribune. 


....A: “Have you read Mr. Gladstone’s 
remarks upon Colonel Ingersull’s rejoinder 
to Dr. Field’s answer to Ingersoll’s reply to 
Dr. Field’s open letter to Mr. Ingersoll’s re- 
tort to Gladstone?” B:; ‘“‘ No, I have not; 
but lam awaiting with no little interest 
Mr. Gladstone’s reply to Colonel Ingersoll’s 
retort to Dr. Field’s open letter to Mr. In- 
gersoll’s rejoinder to Dr. Field’s answer to 
Colonel Ingersoll’s reply to Mr. Gladstone’s 
remarks.”’—Tezas Siftings. 
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School and College. 


Atthe recent meeting of the American 
Philological Association in Amherst, Mass., 
55 of the 300 enrolled members were in at- 
tendance. Dr. James R. Wheeler, of Cam- 
bridge, read a paper on the “‘ The Inscrip- 
tions of Epidaurus”’; Professor F. A. March 
of Lafayette College, Penn., on ‘“ English 
Pronunciation, how Learned,’’ which in- 
cited Colonel T. W. Higginson to the com- 
ment that ‘“‘in ourown country a third-rate 
actor speaks better English than the or- 
dinary preacher, orator or coliege presi- 
dent;” Dr. George M. Richardson, of 
Harvar 1 University, on ‘“‘Goethe’s Homeric 
Studies”; Dr. M. H. Morgan, of Harvard, 
on the ‘‘ Lighting of the Vestal Fire’; Pro- 
fessor C.S. Halsey, of Schenectady, on ‘‘Pe- 
culiarities of Affix in Latin and Greek’’; 
Profes or T. D. Seymour, of Yale, on the 
“Tripods of Hephestus” in the Iliad; 
Professor F. P. Brewer, of Grinnell, Iowa, 
on the new word ~“‘ Arbutus,”’ as accented 
on the first syllabie; Dr. J. Goebel, of Johns 
Hopkins University, on ‘‘ Impersonal 
Verbs”; Dr. Josiah Bridge, of Cambridge, 
on the ** Cynicus of Lucian”; Professor W. 
F. Allen, of Madison University, on the 
*“ Lex Curiata de Imperio’’; Professor L. 
L. Potwin, of Adelbert College, on the 
“Identity of Words.” Numerous other 
papers were read by title only. 
On the invitation of President Knox, of 
Lafayette College, the Association will 
meet at Easton, Penn., July 9th, 1889. It is 
hoped that the selection of this place will 
result in a large attendance of members 
from the South and West. The officers 
chosen for the year are: President, Prof. 
Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale University; 
Vice-presidents, Profs. Charles R. Lanman, 
of Harvard, and B. Perrin, of Adelbert; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Prof. John H. 
Wright, of Harvard; Executive Committee: 
Prof. M. L. D’Ooge, of University of Michi- 
gan, Pres. B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, Prof. F. A. March, of 
Lafayette College, Dr. Julius Sachs, of New 
York City, and Prof. W. D. Whitney, of 
Yale University. This was followed by the 
annual meeting of the Spelling Reform 
Association, at which a number of valuable 
papers were readand numerous addresses 
made. Prof. F. A. Mareh, LL.D., L.H.D., 
was re-elected President; Melville Dewey, of 
Columbia College, Secretary; and Prof. 
Charles P. G. Scott, of New York, Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 


...-A large number of Princeton men 
have recently been called to professorships 
in different colleges. Dr. Malcolm McNeill, 
assistant professor of astronomy of Prince- 
ton, has accepted a call to the professorship 
of astronomy and mathematics in Lake 
Forest University, Illnois. Prof. J. Mark 
Baldwin, ’84, has accepted the professor- 
ship of philosophy at Lake Forest Uni- 
versity; Prof. A. C. Armstrong, ’81, has 
accepted the chair of philosophy at 
Wesleyan University, Connecticut, and 
Prof. Woodrow Wilson, ’79, the chair 
of historical] and political science in the 
same institution. Ethelbert D. Warfield, 
82, has accepted the presidency of Miami 
University, at Oxford, Ohio; Dr. Mateer, 
"77, goes to the chair of biology in Wooster 
University, Ohio. Dr. Henry Crew, ’82, 
takes the chair in Physics at Haverford 
College, Pennsylvania. J.G. Boyd, ’86, has 
accepted the chair of mathematics in Mac- 
alester College, Minnesota. Dr. Arthur L. 
Kimball, ’81, has been promoted to an as- 
sistant professorship in physics at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. Three other 
graduates are now under consideration for 
professorships in other colleges. 


....5several new professors have been 
selected from Johns Hopkins University. 
Dr. F. S. Herrick, a special student for 
several years in zoology,has been appointed 
professor of biology in Adelbert College, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Julius Nelson, a 
special student, has been appointed profes- 
sor of zoology in Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. J., and Dr. W. K. Brooks 
has been appointed a naturalist of the 
United States Fish Commission for the 
summer. 


.... Professor Edwin F. Norton of Morris- 
ville, N. Y., has been appointed to the chair 
of rhetoric and modern languages in Oli- 
vet College, Mich. He graduated at Yale, 
and has pursued post-graduate studies 
there as a non-resident student. He also 
received the degree of A. M. from Syracuse 
University at the last Commencement, on 
examination in metaphysics. 


....Mrs. Garfield, widow of the President, 
has given $10,000 to Garfield University, at 
Wichita. 








Wews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE fourth report of the United States 
Civil Service Commission was transmitted 
to Congress by President Cleveland on 
Monday. His message accompanying it 
was in part as follows: 


“ During the time covered by the report 15,- 
852 persons were examined for admission in the 
classified Civil Service of the Government in all 
its branches; of whom 10,746 passed the exami- 
nation, and 5,106 failed. Of those who passed 
the examination 2,976 were applicants for ad- 
mission to the departmental service at Wash- 
ington, 2,547 were examined for admissions to 
the customs service, and 5,222 for admission ta 
the postal service. During the same period 547 
appointments were made from the eligible lists 
to the departmental service, 641 to the customs 
service, and 3,254 to the postal service. 

“In the departmental service there occurred 
between the 16th day of January ,1886,and the 13th 
day of June, 1887, among the employés appointed 
from the eligible lists under Civil Service rules, 
seventeen removals, thirty-six resignations and 
five deaths. This does not include fourteen 
separations in the grade of special pension ex- 
aminers, four by removal, five by resignation 
and five by death. Intheclassified customs and 
postal service the number of separations among 
those who received absolute appointments under 
Civil Service rules are given for the period be- 
tween the first day of January, 1886, and the 30th 
day of June, 1887. It appears that such separa- 
tions in the customs service for the time men- 
tioned embraced 21 removals,5 deaths and 18 
resignations, and in the postal service 256 re- 
movals, 23 deaths and 469 resignations. 

** More than a year bas passed since the ex- 
piration of the period covered by the report of 
the Commission. Within the time which has 
thus elapsed many important changes have 
taken place in furtherance of a reform in our 
Civil Service. The rules and regulations gov- 
erning the violations of the law upon the sub- 
ject have been completely remodeled, in such 
manner as to render the enforcement of the 
statute more effective and greatly increase its 
usefulness. Among other things the scope of 
the examinations prescribed for those who seek 
to enter the classified service has been better 
defined and made more practical, the numberof 


names to be certified from the eligible lists to 4 


the appointing officers from which a selection 
is made has been reduced from four to three, 
the maximum limitation of the age of persons 
seeking entrance to the classified service to 
forty-five years has been changed, and reason- 
able provision has been made for the transfer 
of employés from one department to another in 
proper cases. A plan has also been devised 
providing for the examination of applicants for 
promotion in the service. which, when in full 
operation, will eliminate all chance of favorit- 
ism in the advancement Of employés, by mak- 
ing promotion a reward of merit and faithful 
discharge of duty. 

“ Until within a few weeks there was no uni- 
form classification of employés in the different 
executive departments of the Government. As 
a result of this condition, in some of the de- 
partments positions could be obtained without 
a Civil Service examination, because they were 
not within the classification of such depart- 
ment, while in other departments an examina- 
tion and certification were necessary to obtain 
positions of the same grade, because such posi- 
tions were embraced in the classifications ap- 
plicable to those departments. The exception 
of laborers, watchmen and messengers from ex- 
amination and classification gave opportunity, 
in the absence of any rule guarding against it, 
for the employment, free from Civil Service re- 
strictions, of persons under these designations 
who were immediately detailed to do clerical 
work. All this has been obviated by the appli- 
cation to all the departments of an extended 
and uniform classification, embracing grades of 
employés not theretofore included, and by 
the adoption of a rule prohibiting the detail of 
laborers, watchmen or messengers to clerical 
duty. 

“The path of civil-service reform has not at 
all times been pleasant nor easy, the scope and 
purpose of the reform having been much mis- 
apprehended; and this has not only given rise to 
strong opposition, but has led to its invocation 
by its friends to compass objects not in the 
least related to it. Thus partisans of the pat- 
ronage system have naturally condemned it. 
Those who do not understand its meaning 
either distrust it, or when disappointed because 
in its present stage it is not applied to every 
real or imaginary ill, accuse those charged 
with its enforcement with faithlessness to Civil 
Service reform. Its importance has frequently 
been underestimated, and the support of good 
men has thus been lost by their lack of interest 
in its success.” 


....The Chicago police learned through 
informers some time ago that Anarchists 
there were drilling and plotting to avenge 
the hanging of their comrades who were 
convicted of the Haymarket murders, by 
killing Judges Gary and Grinnell and lead- 
ing police officials. Early last week officers 
arrested three of the plotters, named 
Hronck, Chapek and Chibowa. In their 
houses dynamite cartridges and arms were 
found. According to the information of 
the police, Hronck was to attack Chief 
Hubbard and Inspector Bonfield in the 


Gary, and Judge Grinnell was to fall by 
Chibowa’s hand. Each man was to carry 
bomb, dagger and pistol, and each was 
pledged to die rather than be captured. A 
guard of detectives prevented the carrying 
out of the plan, and then the weak man 
went to the police and told his story. 
Hronck had set Wednesday last fora second 
attempt. Inspector Bonfield, referring to 
the arrests, said: 


“It isa mistake to suppose that the arrests 
imply a widespread organized cabal, backed by 
brains, or that public buildings were to be blown 
up and a reign of terror inaugurated. There 
are not twenty people involved in this affair. It 
isa sort of sporadic outbreak, and involves at 
the outside less than half the number of persons 
named. These men are Bohemians, and very 
few indeed of that nationality are Anarchists. 
It is to this circumstance that their plot escaped 
notice somewhat, and the knowledge of it came 
tousinaroundabout way. The others are too 
well watched to get so far. Too much is being 
made of this matter. It was simply a harum- 
scarum, ill-matured plan by a few persons, and, 
so far from contemplating a reign of terror, 
bloodshed and arson by wholesale, meant mere- 
ly mischief, if possible, to three people, Judge 
Gary, Judge Grinnell and myself.” 

The prisoners were taken to courtand after 
a brief examination were held over, their 
bonds being fixed at $5,000 apiece. 


... The Mills Tariff Reduction bill passed 
the House of Representatives on Saturday 
last by a majority of thirteen votes, there 
being 162 yeas against 149 nays. Three Re- 
publicans—Brower of North Carolina, Fitch 
of New York, and Nelson of Minnesota— 
voted for it. Four Democrats— Bliss, 
Greenman, and Merriman of New York,and 
Sowden of Pennsylvania—voted against it. 
One Democrat, Foran of Ohio, declined to 
vote either way. Three of the fcur Inde- 
pendent and Labor representatives—Ander- 
son of Iowa, Hopkins of Virginia, and 
Smith of Wisconsin—supported the bill, 
and one, Nichols of North Carolina, cast his 
vote against it. Mr. Randall was too sick to 
go to the Capitol, but secured a pair, and 
had a letter read to the House, amid much 
applause, announcing his unyieding oppo- 
sition to the bill. Mr. Mills made a closing 
speech before the vote was taken, in which 
he said that when the present bill was first 
brought into the House the duty on dutia- 
ble goods was $47.10 on every $100, and the 
bill, as proposed by the committee, reduced 
it to about 40. By the amendments, which 
had been madein Committee of the Whole, 
the total reduction of duties had fallen from 
$53,000,000 to 350,000,000, the free list from 
$22,000,000 to $20,000,000. The relative rate 
of duty had fallen from $47.10 not to $40, but 
to $42.49. The galleries of the House were 
crowded with visitors, as the great contest 
wasended. The bill now goes to the Sen- 
ate to be discussed, amended, or laid aside 
for a substitute bill. 


....The bill relative to the Federal con- 
trol of the telegraph, reported fayorably by 
Senator Cullom from the Inter-State Com- 
merce Committee last week, is the original 
Spooner bill, with some modifications. The 
modifications consist,in the main, of the 
amendments to the Inter-State Commerce 
Law,which were passed by the Senate week 
before last. The bill excepts newspapers 
from its restrictive provisions, and permits 
telegraph companies to make special rates 
with them irrespective of the ‘‘ long or short 
haul.” In other respects the bill places the 
telegraph companies, as to inter-state busi- 
ness, under the same general control as the 
railroads are now under the Inter-State 
Commerce Law. The general principles of 
the Inter-State Commerce Act, and in 
many cases the language of that act, are 
made applicable to telegraph companies. 
The report is unanimous. 


....The House Committee on Agriculture 
has not yet been able to core toan agreement 
on the subject of the adulteration of lard. 
There are now two propositions before the 
Committee; one is to recommit the bill to 
the Sub-Committee with instructions to 
take further testimony and to report to the 
full Committee next winter; the other is to 
refer it back to the Sub-Committee with in- 
structions to make an immediate recom- 
mendation. The bill has been reported to 
the full Committee from the Sub-Commit- 
tee without recommendation. The com- 
mercial interests involved are very great, 
and there seems to be a reluctance on the 
part of the Sub-Committee to take any def- 
inite action. The subject will probably be 
soon settled by a vote of the whole Com- 
mittee. 


....The Senate, on Friday last, confirmed 
the nomination of Melville W. Fuller, of 
Chicago, as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States by a vote of 41 
to 21. Senators Edmunds, Evarts and 





latter’s office, Chapek was to murder Judge 


Senators Cullom and Farwell spoke in 
favor of it. : 


FOREIGN. 


...-The following is the text of the Gov- 
ernment Bill for the appointment of a 
special commission to inquire into the Lon- 
don Times’s charges against Irish members 
of the British Parliament: 


““WHEREAS, Charges and allegations have 
been made against certain members of the 
House of Commons and others by the defend- 
ants in the action of O’Donnell against Walter 
and another, it is expedient that a special com- 
mission be appointed to inquire into the truth 
of the charges and allegations, and that it 
should have such powers as may be necessary 
for the effectual conducting of the inquiry, be 
it. therefore, enacted, 

““(1.) That the three persons hereinafter men- 
tioned (names not given) are hereby appointed 
Commissioners for the purpose of this act. 
The Commissioners shall inquire into and re- 
port upon the charges and allegations against 
certain members of the House of Commons and 
others in the action of O’Donnell against Wal- 
ter and another. 

** (2.) That the Commission shall, for the pur- 
poses of the inquiry, have all such powers, 
rights and privileges as are vested in her Maj- 
esty’s high court of justice or any judge thereof, 
on the occasion of any action, including all the 
powers, rights and privileges in respect of the 
following matters: Enforcing the attendance of 
witnesses. examining them under oath, affirm- 
ation, or otherwise, compelling the production 
of documents, punishing persons guilty of con- 
tempt, the issue of a commission or request to 
examine witnesses abroad, and summonses 
signed by one or more of the commissioners 
may be substituted for and be equivalent to any 
formal protest capable of being issued in any 
action for enforcing the attendance of witnesses 
or compelling the production of documents. 
A warrant of committal issued for the purpose 
of enforcing the powers conferred by this sec- 
tion shall be signed by one or more of the Com- 
missioners, and shall specify the prison to 
which the offender shall be committed. 

“(3.) That the persons implicated in said 
charges and aJlegations, the parties to said ac- 
tion, and any person authorized by the Com- 
missioners may appear at the inquiry, and any 
person so appearing may be represented by 
counsel or solicitor. 

“(4.) That every person whoon examination 
on oath or affirmation wilfully gives false evi- 
dence shall be liable to the penalties for per- 
jury. 

**(5.) That any witness may be cross-examined 
on behalf of any other person appearing before 
the Commissioners. A witness shall not be ex- 
cused from answering any question put to him 
on the ground of any privilege or on the ground 
that the answer may criminate or tend to crim- 
inate himself. No evidence taken under this 
act shall be admissible against any person in 
any civil or criminal proceedings, except in case 
the witness shall be accused of having given 
false evidence in the inquiry under this act.” 


Mr. Gladstone, in discussing the bill before 
the House of Commons, after a long refer- 
ence to the unfair treatment of Mr. Parnell 
by Parliament, which had failed in its duty 
{o inquire into the conduct of one of its 
members, said that he would neither 
recommend the rejection of nor prolonged 
debate upon the Parnell Bill; but it would 
be the duty of the House to see that definite 
issucs should be submitted to this strange 
unprecedented and in many ways absurd 
tribunal. He further thought that the 
House would not permit the commission to 
apply to any other persons than members 
of the House of Commons. 

....The German squadron accompanying 
the yacht “ Hohenzollern’’ with Emperor 
William on board, arrived at Cronstadt on 
Thursday of last week. The German Em- 
peror was first welcomed by the Grand 
Duke Alexis, who was taken to the ‘“ Ho- 
henzollern”’ in the state barge. As he 
mounted the ladder to the ‘* Hohenzol- 
lern’s’’ deck he was met by the Emperor 
and warmly embraced. Emperor William 
and Prince Henry then entered the barge 
and were rowed to the Russian imperial 
yacht *‘ Alexandria,’ on which the Czar 
awaited the arrival of his visitor. The two 
Emperors met at the gangway,and embraced 
and kissed each otherseveraltimes. During 
the voyage from Cronstadt to Peterhof Em- 
peror William conversed at length with M. 
de Giers, while the Czar talked with Count 
Herbert Bismarck, the German Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Afterward the two Em- 
perors had a long talk together. The whole 
Russian press are convinced that the meet- 
ing of the Emperors will inaugurate a new 
era of peace, and feel hopeful that Russian 
interests will now be considered. The 
Novoye Vremya warmly welcomes the Em- 
peror’s visit and congratulates Germany 
upon the success of her efforts to become a 


maritime power. It hopes that the former 
relations between the two empires will be 
restored. The visitors started from Peterhof 
on their return to Germany on Tuesday. 


....General Boulanger’s wound, received 
in his recent duel with M. Floquet, the 
French premier, has healed and the patient 





Stewart opposed the confirmation, and 


is canvalescing rapidly. 
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GROWTH OF THE CHURCHES. 


WE publish this week a page of statis- 
tics of the Christian Churches of the 
United States. It is the exhibit which we 
gave in May, 1887, revised according to 
the returns for the present year. It is 
less complete and less accurate than we 
could wish; but it is no fault of ours that 
some of the denominations have no official 
returns and that the estimates in some in- 
stances are open to the suspicion of being 
too liberal. Where official statistics are 


available we have used them; in other: 


cases we have procured estimates from 
the most competent persons. In not a 
few instances the figures given are for 
former years. We are glad to say. how- 
ever, that the Churches ure taking more 
trouble to secure correct yearly returns. 
The Disciples of Christ, for example, have 
begun the publication of a ‘*‘ Year Book”; 
so have the Christians and the Church of 
God. For some denominations, such as 
the branches of Plymouth Brethren, it is 
not possible even to get estimates: they 
refuse to give information. There are 
some thousands of Christians, therefore, 
who are not represented in our tables. 
We shall hope in time to be able to in- 
clude them. 

Our summary shows that there are 
138,885 churches, 94,457 ministers and 
19,790,323 members in thiscountry. These 
totals, which are rather under than over 
the exact figures, are big with meaning. 
One hundred and thirty-nine thousand 
churches founded and maintained for the 
worship of God! More than ninety-four 





thousand ministers set apart for the dec- 
laration and exposition of the doctrines 
of Christianity! Almost twenty millions 
of souls baptized in the faith of Christian- 
ity! These are eloquent facts. They are 
witnesses of a living faith, an earnest 
spirit, and a consecrated life. For these 
facts tell of sacrifice and effort and costly 
endowment, which are not the symptoms 
of unbelief and godlessness. Unbelief 
has been in the world longer than Christi- 
anity; it came to this country more than 
a century ago; but it has no facts like 
these to speak for it. 

The net gains for the year were 6,434 
churches, 4,505 ministers and 774,861 com- 
municants, These facts are eloquent, too. 
They show that the long-predicted decline 
of Christianity has not yet set in. Chris- 
tianity is still increasing her churches, 
her ministers and her communicants. 
Every year many thousands of her com- 
municants and hundreds of her ministers 
are swept away by death; but her num- 
bers do not fail. She gathers in converts 
and educates ministers, and fills all the 
gaps and has a large excess. The excess 
this year is 4,500 ministers and 775,000 
communicants. This means an addition 
to the force of ministers of about 87, and 
to the number of communicants of 14,- 
904 every week. More than seventeen 
new churches were organized every day 
of the year. 

Every day saw seventeen churches, 
twelve ministers and 2,129 communicants 
added to the forces of Christianity in the 
United States. This is the story which 
our statistics tell. Is it not a sublime 
story? Whocan read it and lose heart 
and faith? Whocan read it and not be 
glad and grateful ? 

And yet this 1s not the measure of the 
powerand opportunity of the Church of 
Christ in this land. Leaving out the Ro- 
man Catholics, the net increase was 574,- 
861 communicants. 'Thisis at the rate of 
4.35 to each church, 6.6 to each minister 
and 1 to every 21 communicants, An 
average of ten to each church would by 
no means be an extravagant expectation. 
That would give a net increase for the 
Protestant Churches of 1,320,000. This is 
the number we might have had this year; 
it is the number we may have for the year 
to come. 


VACATION INERTIA. 


It is farthest from our thought to in- 
timate that vacation is not a good, in- 
deed a necessary thing for the tired 
worker, be he pastor or other worker. 
At the same time we are persuaded, both 
by observation and experience, that every 
good thing is liable to abuse and assailed 
by evils. Vacation time is a time of dan- 
ger as well as profit; and there is always 
a potent possibility of harm coming out 
of it as well as good. It is a blessing to 
be taken with thanksgiving and used 
with discretion. 

A vacation from work of any kind 
ought not to be too long; that is, it ought 
not to be longer than is necessary for 
needed rest and recuperation of exhaust- 
ed or tired powers. Two dangers 
threaten a worker who indulges himself 
beyond necessary rest. First there is the 
liability of dissipation of power after rest 
has come, unless he directs it in work 
channels, Second, he is liable to be as- 
sailed by occupation of one kind or other 
that is not good for him, that diverts to 
his hurt. Even ministers are not beyond 
the reach of that danger which gave rise 
tothe old proverb: ‘‘ The Devil yet has 
work feridle hands todo.” Beit known 
that the Devil’s work is not always of the 
kind that is easily recognized, either by 
the worker himself or the on-looker. 

When vacation ceases to be a time of 
recuperation and degenerates into mere 
idleness, then the danger-point has been 
reached, At this stage of rest the wise 
workman will at once turn his thought to 
some sort of diversion that hasin it an 
element of work. Every man must 
judge for himself when the point has been 
reached when he should cease to rest ab- 
solutely and begin to recover himself by 
meansof a change in work ora gradual 
coming back to the same work from 
which he ceased at the beginning of his 
vacation period. 








Few men, who have not absolutely 
broken down under overwork, are as tired 
as they fancy themselves to be. It is sur- 
prising how quickly the mind as well as 
the body recovers its strength. When the 
last sermon 1s written or preached, the last 
pastoral ca]l has been made, the severe 
habit of study has, for the time being, been 
given over, and tie pastor turns his face 
toward the country or the seaside, or 
steps on the deck of the steamer which is 
to bear him for ten days away from the 
sight of land, the reach of the postman 
or the call of his parishioner, he draws a 
deep sigh of relief; and it seems to him 
that if let absolutely alone he could sleep 
for a week or sit idly about looking at the 
trees, hills or sea, or daudle along country 
roads, or lie ina hammock in the shade 
of some spreading tree and cease to think 
atall. This may go on for a day or two, 
when the mind begins to demand some- 
thing more than this. The hills which 
have just filled the eyes with their restful 
beauty now lure the tired man to their 
bases, they will beckon him to their sum- 
mits; or the man who has been sitting for 
two days in his chair on the deck of the 
steamer, thinking he will be content with 
this and nothing more for ten days, be- 
gins to find it rather dull, and seeks com- 
panionship and exercise; then comes the 
desire to read a little, and so on, till both 
mental and bodily powers assert them- 
selves again and demand occupation. In 
a word, if a man is only tired and not ill, 
his whole being resents inertia, unless, in- 
deed, idleness has become a disease, 
which it may easily become if direction 
is not given to the natural disposition to 
work, which belongs t9 man. 

One may miss the golden opportunity 
of his vacation by blindly and stupidly 
giving way to the seductions of the Devil, 
who seeks to divert both body and mind 
from useful occupation into channels 
which enervate and corrupt instead of 
recuperating and filling with new in- 
spiration. For instance, after the first 
brief period of absolute rest has passed 
and the mind begins to demand some 
food or original exercise, it may be well 
enough to read a good novel or some other 
book not just in the line of the past year’s 
study. Even two or three books of this 
kind may be read ; but if, as is sometimes 
the case, the man who fancies he is rest- 
ing and recuverating his wasted powers 
reads steadily, one after another, several, 
if not many novels or volumes of light 
literature, he is inreality deteriorating his 
mind and unfitting it for real work, a 
good deal more than the work from which 
he has fled would have done. Or, if a 
man whose body is tired dawdles in exer- 
cise too long, he becomes physically lazy. 
In either case it gets to be as much a 
necessity to recover from vacation as it 
does from overwork. 

It is concerning this point we wish to 
speak a word. We are fairly confident 
in saying that the most difficult sermon 
for the preacher (in seven cases out of 
ten) is the one which he first essays to 
preach after vacation. After six weeks’ 
or two months’ absence from the study or 
the pulpit, unless the vacation has been 
wisely used, instead of finding mind and 
body eager for work again, they are inert 
and sluggish and have to be coached and 
spurred to action. We presume the minig- 
ter’s barrel is never so certainly turned 
to find a possible sermon with which to 
resume pulpit work as for the first Sun- 
day after vacation, unless indeed, instead 
of sermons he feels his way back to work 
by acouple of pulpit vacation reminis- 
cences, and these are usually of a desul- 
tory character, suited more to the ability 
of a mind which has become inert and 
flabby by a misuse of rest. 

To guard against these and other dan- 
gers, we would suggest to our brethren 
who are now beginning their vacations, 
or about to do so, that they take this mat- 
ter seriously and divide their time so as 
to save themselves from harmful rest and 
get back to their pulpits with vigor, by 
working themselves back. To do this it is 
only necessary that they remember that 
their rest isas much unto the Lord as 
their work is, and that they use rest 
and not abuse it. 

We can understand a week or ten days 





in which no place is found for reading 
of aserious kind, or thinking toward a 
given point, or even preaching or going 
to a prayer-meeting ; but after and beyond 
that direction should be given to every- 
thing, looking forward again to the re- 
sumption of work in earnest. Far better 
preach over some one or two or three of 
the best sermons of the past year to some 
country or seaside congregation, than to 
idle the Sabbath away and allow the 
preaching habit to fall into absolute dis- 
use. Far better get back to one’s parish 
and pulpit with the mind bristling with 
ideas and illustrations than to go back 
with a lazy yawn that will only give way 
to the whip and spur of necessity. 


a, 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE MILLS BILL. 


THE Mills Bill has at last found its de- 
vious way through the House to end its 
career, it is to be hoped, in the Senate. 
It is fortunate for the interests of the 
country that the higher body is of a dif- 
ferent complexion from the lower, and 
will not lend its aid to the passage of an 
act which is opposed to the settled policy 
of the country for more than a quarter of 
acentury. This policy the spokesman of 
the House denounced as un-American 
when he introduced the bill which bears 
his name, and it has been the subject of 
continuous attack from the Democratic 
Party; but the fate of Morrison has over- 
taken most of those who have led in it, 
and will, we predict, overtake the suc- 
cessor of the Morrison Bill and its spon- 
sors. 

The Mills Bill, tho more moderate than 
the Horizontal bill of Morrison, was a 
bundle of inconsistencies and vicious in- 
equalities when introduced, and in its 
progress through the House has been so 
amended as to be offensive to the Ameri- 
can people on other grounds than those 
of its hostility to the Protective system. 
It is a sectional measure wrought in the 
interests of the Democratic Party, and 
especially of the South, and every amend- 
ment adopted has only tended to empha- 
size its partisan character. Let us exam- 
ine some of its provisions. 

Among the articles put on the free list 
are wool, lumber, salt, lime, flax, brick, 
tin-plate. These are peculiarly Northern 
productions. Sugar and rice, which are 
Southern productions, are retained on the 
dutiable list, the former at 68 per cent. 
the latter at 1004 per cent. No argument 
that the minority could bring could suffice 
to effect any change in these rates. The 
bill as introduced allowed the cotton 
grower of the South to have his cotton ties 
of hoop-iron imported free; while the 
Northern farmer must pay a duty for the 
same article to use for other purposes. 
The Republicans lashed the framers of 
the Bill so severely on this point, that at 
the last moment this clause was so 
amended as to include hoops for other 
purposes. Steel billets from which barbed 
wire for Northern and Western fences is 
made which now paya duty of 45 per 
cent. will have to pay 68.33 per cent. if 
this bill become a law. 

These are only a few examples of the 
sectional spirit which framed this bill 
and carried it through the House. If 
free trade in wool and lumber is good 
for the Northern producer, why is not free 
trade in sugar and rice good for the South- 
ern producer? But we should not be sur- 
prised at the sectional character of the 
bill. Advances toward free trade have 
always come from the South. Since 1866, 
where there has been one vote from the 
South for protection there have been 
from four to seven the other way. Only 
61 Northern votes were cast for the 
Morrison Bill in 1886, while the South 
furnished 79. Of the majority of the 
committee which framed the Mills Bill, 
six of the eight were from the South. 
Of the 172 Democrats in the House, 105 
are from the South. The vote by which 
the bill was adopted was 162 to 149. Of 
the 162 all were Democrats save two, 
Fitch, of Massachusetts, and Nelson, of 
Minnesota. Of the 149 who opposed the 
bill all were Republicans save four, and 
these were Northern Democrats. It was 
the Southern vote that carried the bill, 
constituting 105 of the majority of 162, 
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These are facts which speak for them- 
selves. We do not mention them to raise 
a sectional issue; itis the bill itself which 
raises that issue. We mention them to 
show why the bill is a sectional bill. 

If a revision of the Tariff is desirable, 
and the Chicago platform does not deny 
that it is, let it be made on a broader 
principle than that which underlies the 
Mills Bill. Let it be made with due re- 
gard to the interests of the whole coun- 
try; and let it be made, not by those who 
look upon the Tariff as a ‘‘ vicious, ineq- 
uitable and illogical source of unnecessary 
taxation,” as do President Cleveland and 
his followers, but by those who are its 
friends, 


in 
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THE THREE PANS. 


GREAT Pan is not dead yet. It would 
seera from the multitude, the succession, 
and the coincidence of his assemblies that 
he had kindly vome to live with us below. 
Following the Pan-Missionary Conven- 
tion there are, just now, two other bodies 
of his worshipers—the Pan-Presbyterians 
and the Pan-Anglicans, which have been 
holding their sessions in London, and 
have attracted much attention. 

They are alike in that both assemblies 
are earnest Christian bodies. They are 
alike in that neither possesses a partiele of 
legislative power. They can only create 
public ser.timent. They differ not only 
in the polities which they represent, but 
in their cali and membership. The Pan- 
Anglican body is cailed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He invites bishops and 
bishops only. The Churches and their 
conventions have nothing to do with the 
Assembly. The Pan-Presbyterian Coun- 
cil is, on the other hand, composed of 
delegates, chosen for the purpose by the 
chief representative bodies of the various 
Reformed denominations. They are a 
popular body of delegates sent to consult 
for the good of the whole, not a company 
of rulers by divine right met in royal 
couneil, 

But the chief differences between the 
two, to the common eye, are their parade 
or simplicity; and their publicity or se- 
crecy. The one body meets as plain 
Christian citizens, chooses its presiding 
officers and makes no unnecessary display. 
All we know, as yet, of the other is its 
colors and adornments. That we may 
make no mistake we quote from the re- 
port in The Churchman, which describes 
the opening exercises as consisting of 
“four ceremonies.” We have a descrip- 
tion of that at Canterbury Cathedral. 

“The pageant,” we are told, ‘‘was a 
striking one”’: 

“ The archbishop’s procession entered the 
choir by thenorth transept, and passed 
through the choir and down the naveto the 
west door in the following order: Two ver- 
gers followed by thecrucifer, the archbishop 
with his trainbearer, the chaplains of the 
archbishop, the dean and vice-dean, the 
canons, the honorary canons, thesix preach- 
ers, the choir and minor canons, the mayor 
and corporation in their robes of office, the 
King’s schoolmasters, the King’s scholars, 
the warden and fellows of St. Augustine’s, 
the rural deans, the city clergy. In the 
meanwhile, the bishops, having robed in the 
chapter-house, had passed through the clois- 
ters in procession to the west door. Upon 
entering the nave they passed in single file 
to right and left of the archbishop and those 
behind him, the two lines reuniting,” etc., 
ete, 

“On the eonclusion of the allocution the 
archbishop left the chair and went down the 
steps, preceded by his crucifer, a clergyman 
bearing a gilded cross, and followed by his 
trainbearer, a boy clad in a purple cassock, 
to his canopied throne on the south side of 
the choir.” 

But it would not be fair to represent all 
this millinery and flummery as the princi- 
pal work of the Lambeth Conference. 
They put their folly in front, and when 
they go to sensible work they shut their 
doors, Beyond all question most serious 
and weighty topics will be wisely dis- 
cussed by very learned and consecrated 
men, but the world will not be instructed. 
The secrecy of the meetings is a loss of 
spiritual power. 

The Pan-Presbyterians meet in public. 
They discuss important questions, as our 
Teaders are fully informed. They repre- 

-Sent a wider constituency, and are equally 











in the front of the battle. We refer our 
readers to Dr. Taylor’s report for a sum- 
mary of the subjects, but they include 
most important questions as to the work 
of the Church, and its relation to the faiths 
and unfaiths of the period. We have 
said that this Council has no legislative 
power, but its members will bring back 
with them a wider sympathy with the 
labors of their brethren after having 
heard those from Cape Colony, Australia, 
Switzerland and Hungary tell of the 
struggle in which they are engaged. 
Perhaps the most important result of 
this Pan-Presbyterian meeting will be its 
influence for Church unity. The differ- 
ences of symbol and form that separate 
them will seem smaller, and they will be 
more ready to unite on acommon basis. 


We should not be sorry to see that work 


accomplished which Dr. Schaff has had 
so much at heart of preparing a consen- 
sus of the Reformed Confessions. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


WE thank The Catholic Review for its 
interest in our instruction. It is a little 
refreshing, just when a Boston Methodist 
declares that we have sold out to the Ro- 
manists, to have a Catholic neighbor, 
which has no superior in intelligence in 
the Catholic press of the country, tell us 
that we are “ pitiably ignorant,” and bid 
us ‘‘ take back the shameful lie” we have 
told about the responsibility of the Cath- 
olic Church for the religious condition of 
Italy. 

But, friend of The Catholie Review, we 
have some knowledge of the Carbonari, 
of Mazzini and Garibaldi; and yet we 
hold the Roman Church responsible for 
Italy. You tell us that Protestantism ‘‘ is 
responsible for the religious condition of 
this country.” Beyond all question, so 
far as Catholicism bas not been intro- 
duced. The Church has all the power of 
God himself, if it will use it. The Church 
is put in the world to conquer the world. 
If it does not doit, then the Church is fully 
responsible for the failure. The Protest- 
ant Church has had sole influence in the 
mountain districts of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, West Virginia and North Carolina. 
If they are full of ignorant, semi-civil- 
ized communities, rude, uncultured, 
brawling, irreligious, then Protestant 
Christianity and nothing else is to blame. 
The Christianity which settled those re- 
gions was heedless, ignorant, faithless. 
The Protestantism that surrounded them 
was negligent, and so far uncbristian. 
Human nature will respond to holy influ- 
ences. . The Spirit of God is not given by 
measure to those that ask for it. The in- 
finite power of God is pledged to aid 
those who wisely and earnestly seek his 
help. We accept the full responsibility 
for such a moral and religious desolation. 

A worse religious and moral desolation 
is that among theSouthern Negroes. For 
this Protestant Christianity solely is to 
blame. It allowed slavery. It was slow 
to see its enormity, In the South it sup- 
ported slavery with all its power. It let 
the Negroes live in ignorance of the Word 
of God. It raised no voice against un- 
christian laws forbidding slaves to be 
taught to read, and forbidding marriage. 
If there is in the South a black pall cov- 
erittg a great extent of the country, the 
Protestant Churches of that region, and 
they only, are to blame. We deny no 
whit of the responsibility. We accept it 
all. For all the ignorance and vice and 
irreligion in the United States our Amer- 
ican Protestant Churches are responsible, 
except as they are developed in city and 
country among immigrants who have 
been brought up where the Roman 
Church has sway. For every drunkard 
unrestrained, for every criminal in pris- 
on, for every unbeliever and scoffer, the 
unfaithful Church is responsible under 
whose influences he grew up and which 
neglected to secure his religious life. 

But this may be said for the Ameri- 
can Protestant Church. Negligent as it 
has been, it has not been so unfaithful 
that it has lost the respect of the people. 
It has not driven them utterly off from 
itself. It has had intelligence enough to 
hold the respect of the more intelligent, 
and it has had zeal enough to hold the 








allegiance of the more ignorant. This is 
a Christian country. Sir Charles Dilke 
says that the United States and Russia 
are the two most religious countries in 
the world; the two that believe their re- 
ligion most heartily. 

Precisely as we hold Protestantism re- 
sponsible for the moral and religious con- 
dition of the United States do we hold 
Roman Catholicism responsible for the 
moral and religious condition of Italy. 
It must take the whole responsibility, for 
it has been alone. There has been no 
Protestantism there. There has been in- 
fidelity, yes, and Mazzini. But out of 
what grew infidelity and Mazzini? Out 
of the bosom of the Roman Church, just 
as truly as Colonel Ingersoll grew out of 
the bosom of the Protestant Church. 
Catholics must take the whole responsi- 
bility for all tliis. Have not they the 
Spirit of God, if they seek it? Are not God’s 
promises yea and amen? Is not God’s 
word strong to the pulling down of 
strongholds? and could it not have kept a 
stronghold, when it had got it, if it had 
been faithful? We are not now going to 
say wherein the Catholic Church in Italy 
and France and Spain has been unfaith- 
ful, tho it would not be difficult to tell; 
but if these countries have become hot- 
beds of infidelity, if they hate and oppress 
the Church, then it is the Church’s fault 
that it has lost the allegiance of infidels 
and Carbonari, for it is not God’s fault; he 
is faithful. We advise The Catholic Re- 
view, instead of throwing the fault for the 
religious condition of Italy upon its own 
recreant children, to ask how they came 
to be recreant, to acknowledge that there 
must have been sin there somewhere and 
to find out what it is. 

So, brother of The Catholic Review, we 
make no apology. We accept every bit of 
responsibility in this country for igno- 
rance, for immorality, perhaps equal to 
anything in Naples or Sicily, for slavery 
and itsdegradation. We put back on the 
Catholic Church of Italy, upon the Vati- 
ean itself, the responsibility for ignorance, 
vice, infidelity; for the ‘‘Carbonarists, 
Mazzinists, Garibaldians, foreign and 
domestic tyrants and atheists,” who have 
hated the Church, insulted it and tied its 
hands. It was that Church’s own chil- 
dren tkat did this; and if a mother does 
not bring up her own children to love her, 
with God’s omnipotence to help her, then 
it is the mother’s fault alone. It will 
never dofor her to turn about and curse 
her own children and take no fault to 
herself, 
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Gditorial Ustes. 


IF every minister, who is a settled pastor 
over a Christian congregation, would take 
Dr. Robinson’s **Harmony of the Four Gos- 
pels’ for his guide, and then proceed to 
pregch a course of sermons upon the life of 
Christ, beginning with his birth and con- 
tinuing to his ascension, he would greatly 
enrich his own mind with Christological 
knowledge in the process of preparing the 
sermons, and would at the same time ren- 
der an immense service to his people. Such 
a course of sermons would be historical, 
exegetical, doctrinal and practical, and 
would get Christ before the hearer just as 
he is presented in the Gospel narrative, and 
just as he was in the incidents of his life, in 
his preaching, in the miracles wrought by 
him, in what he claimed to be, and in what 
he did and suffered for our salvation. It 
would be telling the story of Christ in an 
orderly and consecutive manner. We can- 
not think of any better way for the pulpit 
to make itself useful and instructive to the 
pew than that here proposed. Such a series 
of sermons would demand study and very 
careful preparation; but we are persuaded 
that the labor would be amply rewarded by 
the result. The preacher would bring a 
great blessing to his own soul, and in all 
his ensuing life would know more about 
Christ than he otherwise would have known. 
His people would be correspondingly prof- 
ited. The plain truth is that the pulpit 
itself is, for the want of the proper study, 
lamentably ignorant of the historic Christ 
it professes to preach; and when we come 
to the membership of the Church, the igno- 
rance is still greater. There is no necessity 
for this ignorance, and it ought not to ex- 
ist in either the Thinistry or the member- 












ship of the Church. The storyof Christ is 
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not be so studied as to make Christ an in- 
telligible object of Christian thought? We 
have more interest in him than in all other 
beings put together. He is our best friend 
—our only Saviour. We can love him 
only as we know him, and the better we 
know him the more will we love and trust 
him. Whatthe Church wants is a realized 
Christ—realized in knowledge and realized 
in affection; and the ministry should doits 
utmost to secure this result in the head 
and heast of the Church. We urge every 
minister who reads this note thoughtfully 
to ponder uponit. We intend it as a sug- 
gestion specially to ministers. 


DURING the week the daily papers of this 
city have been publishing contradictory 
stories about Sister, or Mother, M. Francis 
Clare, know as the Nun of Kenmare. She 
isa woman now in advancing years, who 
belonged toa wealthy and aristocratic Eng- 
lish family, and became a convert, as a 
young woman, to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Sbe went into a convent, proved 
herself exceedingly active and gifted with 
her pen, wrote many books of religion, such 
as a life of St. Patrick and a history of the 
developments at Knock, and at last was 
appointed by the Pope the head of a new 
order of Nuns, the Sisters of Peace, whose 
duty it is to care for poor girls, She has one 
or two convents in England, and one in Jer- 
sey City, which has been very useful by 
means of its summer home for working- 
girls in Englewood, N. J. She has also 
been a devoted and very independent friend 
of the Irish cause, The first report was that 
she had left the Catholic Church, and cer- 
tain stories to her discredit were published, 
which seemed to emanate from ecclesiasti- 
cal sources. They were entirely without 
foundation, or have their basis, if we can 
judge from Mother Clare’s indignant letter 
to the papers in the fact that, with her 
years and feeble health, she has felt it her 
duty to resign her position as Mother Su- 
perior. But her letter shows also clearly 
that she has felt keenly the bitterness of 
ecclesiastical tyranny. Thus she speaks of 
“false and treacherous dealings on the part 
of certain ecclesiastics,’’ and threatens to 
publish the facts, She has given to the 
Church all her private property and all the 
profit of her books. After referring to the 
founders of religious orders in the Church, 
who have beea persecuted while they lived 
and canonized after their death, she con- 
cludes as follows: 


“IT can now only live by the labor of my pen, 
and, if that fails, [ may end my days on Black- 
well’s Island. If I do,I shall die with clean 
hands and a clean record, and thank God that I 
have been persecuted tor working for the poor, 
and also, that I have been the means of saving 
one poor Sister from ending her days there, 
where she was sent by the heartlessness of an 
ecclesiastic, whom I believe to be the cause of 
these persistent calumnies about myself and 
who well knows that they are false. Certainly, 
it does not increase one’s love for a Church to 
find that wiilful calumnies are persistently cir- 
culated by its clergy about a helpless woman, 
and that these ecclesiastics have been asked 
again and again to read the doeuments that 
would refute them, and have refused to do so. 
The sooner they become at least ‘converted 
Catholics’ the better.” 


a o 


GOVERNOR MOREHOUSE, of Missouri, has 
been strongly urged to commute the pun- 
ishment of Maxwell, the convicted mur- 
derer of Preller, into imprisonment for life, 
but has declined to do so. This leaves the 
law to take its course, The case has passed 
through all the forms of possible judicial 
relief without success. The Governor, in 
refusing to commute the death sentence, 
thus referred to the duty of the Executive 
in such cases: 

“He will not as a guide to his own actions in- 
quire whether a trial was fair or unfair, lawfu 
or unlawful. That duty is assigned to our Su- 
preme Court alone, in which our people, myself 
included, have the utmost confidence.” 

The principle here asserted is one that every 
Governor should honor when asked to grant 
a pardon or commute a sentence into a 
milder form of punishmeat. The proper 
exercise of the pardoning power is not one 
of re-trial at all, and not one of review for 
the purpose of correcting judicial mistakes. 
The Governor has nothing to do with the 
ulings of courts connected with the trial 
of a convicted criminal. If the trial court 
make any mistakes, the law provides a ju- 
dicial review for their correction; and when 
this review has been had by the court of 
last resort, that is the end of all legal ques- 
tions relating to the case. The case remain- 
ing just what it was when before the courts 
and by them finally settled, which is the 
tact in respect to Maxwell, then the par- 
doning power should not touch it, but let 
the law take its course. Any other ground 
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GROWTH OF THE CHURCHES. 


WE publish this week a page of statis- 
tics of the Christian Churches of the 
United States. It is the exhibit which we 
gave in May, 1887, revised according to 
the returns for the present year. It is 
less complete and less accurate than we 
could wish; but it is no fault of ours that 
some of the denominations have no official 
returns and that the estimates in some in- 
stances are open to the suspicion of being 
too liberal. Where official statistics are 





available we have used them; in other: 


cases we have procured estimates from 
the most competent persons. In not a 
few instances the figures given are for 
former years. We are glad to say. how- 
ever, that the Churches ure taking more 
trouble to secure correct yearly returns, 
The Disciples of Christ, for example, have 
begun the publication of a ‘‘ Year Book”; 
so have the Christians and the Church of 
God. For some denominations, such as 
the branches of Plymouth Brethren, it is 
not possible even to get estimates: they 
refuse to give information. There are 
some thousands of Christians, therefore, 
who are not represented in our tables. 
We shall hope in time to be able to in- 
clude them. 

Our summary shows that there are 
138,885 churches, 94,457 ministers and 
19,790,323 members in thiscountry. These 
totals, which are rather under than over 
the exact figures, are big with meaning. 
One hundred and thirty-nine thousand 
churches founded and maintained for the 
worship of God! More than ninety-four 








thousand ministers set apart for the dec- 
laration and exposition of the doctrines 
of Christianity! Almost twenty millions 
of souls baptized in the faith of Christian- 
ity! These are eloquent facts. They are 
witnesses of a living faith, an earnest 
spirit, and a consecrated life. For these 
facts tell of sacrifice and effort and costly 
endowment, which are not the symptoms 
of unbelief and godlessness. Unbelief 
has been in the world longer than Christi- 
anity; it came to this country more than 
a century ago; but it has no facts like 
these to speak for it. 

The net gains for the year were 6,434 
churches, 4,505 ministers and 774,861 com- 
municants., These facts are eloquent, too. 
They show that the long-predicted decline 
of Christianity has not yet set in. Chris- 
tianity is still increasing her churches, 
her ministers and her communicants. 
Every year many thousands of her com- 
municants and hundreds of her ministers 
are swept away by death; but her num- 
bers do not fail. She gathers in converts 
and educates ministers, and fills all the 
gaps and has a large excess. The excess 
this year is 4,500 ministers and 775,000 
communicants. This means an addition 
to the force of ministers of about 87, and 
to the number of communicants of 14,- 
904 every week. More than seventeen 
new churches were organized every day 
of the year. 

Every day saw seventeen churches, 
twelve ministers and 2,129 communicants 
added to the forces of Christianity in the 
United States. This is the story which 
our statistics tell. Is it not a sublime 
story? Whocan read it and lose heart 
and faith? Whocan read it and not be 
glad and grateful ? 

And yet this is not the measure of the 
powerand opportunity of the Church of 
Christ in this land. Leaving out the Ro- 
man Catholics, the net increase was 574,- 
861 communicants. 'Thisis at the rate of 
4,35 to each church, 6.6 to each minister 
and 1 to every 21 communicants, An 
average of ten to each church would by 
no means be an extravagant expectation. 
That would give a net increase for the 
Protestant Churches of 1,320,000. This is 
the number we might have had this year; 
it is the number we may have for the year 
to come. 


VACATION INERTIA. 


It is farthest from our thought to in- 
timate that vacation is not a good, in- 
deed a necessary thing for the tired 
worker, be he pastor or other worker. 
At the same time we are persuaded, both 
by observation and experience, that every 
good thing is liable to abuse and assailed 
by evils. Vacation time is a time of dan- 
ger as well as profit; and there is always 
a potent possibility of harm coming out 
of it as well as good. It is a blessing to 
be taken with thanksgiving and used 
with discretion. 

A vacation from work of any kind 
ought not to be too long; that is, it ought 
not to be longer than is necessary for 
needed rest and recuperation of exhaust- 
ed or tired powers. Two dangers 
threaten a worker who indulges himself 
beyond necessary rest. First there is the 
liability of dissipation of power after rest 
has come, unless he directs it in work 
channels. Second, he is liable to be as- 
sailed by occupation of one kind or other 
that is not good for him, that diverts to 
his hurt. Even ministers are not beyond 
the reach of that danger which gave rise 
tothe old proverb: ‘* The Devil yet has 
work foridle hands todo.” Be it known 
that the Devil’s work is not always of the 
kind that is easily recognized, either by 
the worker himself or the on-looker. 

When vacation ceases to be a time of 
recuperation and degenerates into mere 
idleness, then the danger-point has been 
reached. At this stage of rest the wise 
workman will at once turn his thought to 
some sort of diversion that hasin it an 
element of work. Every man must 
judge for himself when the point has been 
reached when he should cease to rest ab- 
solutely and begin to recover himself by 
meansof achange in work ora gradual 
coming back to the same work from 
which he ceased at the beginning of his 
vacation period. 











Few men, who have not absolutely 
broken down under overwork, areas tired 
as they fancy themselves to be. It is sur- 
prising how quickly the mind as well as 
the body recovers its strength. When the 
last sermon 1s written or preached, the last 
pastoral caJl has been made, the severe 
habit of study has, for the time being, been 
given over, and the pastor turns his face 
toward the country or the seaside, or 
steps on the deck of the steamer which is 
to bear him for ten days away from the 
sight of land, the reach of the postman 
or the call of his parishioner, he draws a 
deep sigh of relief; and it seems to him 
that if let absolutely alone he could sleep 
for a week or sit idly about looking at the 
trees, hills or sea, or daudle along country 
roads, or lie ina hammock in the shade 
of some spreading tree and cease to think 
atall. This may go on for a day or two, 
when the mind begins to demand some- 
thing more than this. The hills which 
have just filled the eyes with their restful 
beauty now lure the tired man to their 
bases, they will beckon him to their sum- 
mits; or the man who has been sitting for 
two days in his chair on the deck of the 
steamer, thinking he will be content with 
this and nothing more for ten days, be- 
gins to find it rather dull, and seeks com- 
panionship and exercise; then comes the 
desire to read a little, and so on, till both 
mental and bodily powers assert them- 
selves again and demand occupation. In 
a word, if a man is only tired and not ill, 
his whole being resents inertia, unless, in- 
deed, idleness has become a disease, 
which it may easily become if direction 
is not given to the natural disposition to 
work, which belongs to man. 

One may miss the golden opportunity 
of his vacation by blindly and stupidly 
giving way to the seductions of the Devil, 
who seeks to divert both body and mind 
from useful occupation into channels 
which enervate and corrupt instead of 
recuperating and filling with new in- 
spiration. For instance, after the first 
brief period of absolute rest has passed 
and the mind begins to demand some 
food or original exercise, it may be well 
enough to read a good novel or some other 
book not just in the line of the past year’s 
study. Even two or three books of this 
kind may be read ; but if, as is sometimes 
the case, the man who fancies he is rest- 
ing and recuverating his wasted powers 
reads steadily, one after another, several, 
if not many novels or volumes of light 
literature, he is in reality deteriorating his 
mind and unfitting it for real work, a 
good deal more than the work from which 
he has fled would have done. Or, if a 
man whose body is tired dawdles in exer- 
cise too long, he becomes physieally lazy. 
In either case it gets to be as much a 
necessity to recover from vacation as it 
does from overwork. 

It is concerning this point we wish to 
speak a word. We are fairly confident 
in saying that the most difficult sermon 
for the preacher (in seven cases out of 
ten) is the one which he first essays to 
preach after vacation. After six weeks’ 
or two months’ absence from the study or 
the pulpit, unless the vacation has been 
wisely used, instead of finding mind and 
body eager for work again, they are inert 
and sluggish and have to be coached and 
spurred to action. We presume the minis- 
ter’s barrel is never so certainly turned 
to find a possible sermon with which to 
resume pulpit work as for the first Sun- 
day after vacation, unless indeed, instead 
of sermons he feels his way back to work 
by acouple of pulpit vacation reminis- 
cences, and these are usually of a desul- 
tory -haracter, suited more to the ability 
of a m na which has become inert and 
flabby by a misuse of rest. 

To guard against these and other dan- 
gers, we would suggest to our brethren 
who are now beginning their vacations, 
or about to do so, that they take this mat- 
ter seriously and divide their time so as 
to save themselves from harmful rest and 
get back to their pulpits with vigor, by 
working themselves back. To do this it is 
only necessary that they remember that 
their rest isas much unto the Lord as 
their work is, and that they use rest 
and not abuse it. 

We can understand a week or ten days 








in which no place is found for reading 
of aserious kind, or thinking toward a 
given point, or even preaching or going 
to a prayer-meeting ; but after and beyond 
that direction should be given to every- 
thing, looking forward again to the re- 
sumption of work in earnest. Far better 
preach over some one or two or three of 
the best sermons of the past year to some 
country or seaside congregation, than to 
idle the Sabbath away and allow the 
preaching habit to fall into absolute dis- 
use. Far better get back to one’s parish 
and pulpit with the mind bristling with 
ideas and illustrations than to go back 
with a lazy yawn that will only give way 
to the whip and spur of necessity. 


~~ 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE MILLS BILL. 


THE Mills Bill has at last found its de- 
vious way through the House to end its 
career, it is to be hoped, in the Senate. 
It is fortunate for the interests of the 
country that the higher body is of a dif- 
ferent complexion from the lower, and 
will not lend its aid to the passage of an 
act which is opposed to the settled policy 
of the country for more than a quarter of 
acentury. This policy the spokesman of 
the House denounced as un-American 
when he introduced the bill which bears 
his name, and it has been the subject of 
continuous attack from the Democratic 
Party; but the fate of Morrison has over- 
taken most of those who have led in it, 
and will, we predict, overtake the suc- 
cessor of the Morrison Bill and its spon- 
sors. 

The Mills Bill, tho more moderate than 
the Horizontal bill of Morrison, was a 
bundle of inconsistencies and vicious in- 
equalities when introduced, and in its 
progress through the House has been so 
amended as to be offensive to the Ameri- 
can people on other grounds than those 
of its hostility to the Protective system. 
It is a sectional measure wrought in the 
interests of the Democratic Party, and 
especially of the South, and every amend- 
ment adopted has only tended to empha- 
size its partisan character, Let us exam- 
ine some of its provisions. 

Among the articles put on the free list 
are wool, lumber, salt, lime, flax, brick, 
tin-plate. These are peculiarly Northern 
productions. Sugar and rice, which are 
Southern productions, are retained on the 
dutiable list, the former at 68 per cent. 
the latter at 1004 per cent. No argument 
that the minority could bring could suffice 
to effect any change in these rates. The 
bill as introduced allowed the cotton 
grower of the South to have his cotton ties 
of hoop-iron imported free; while the 
Northern farmer must pay a duty for the 
same article to use for other purposes. 
The Republicans lashed the framers of 
the Bill so severely on this point, that at 
the last moment this clause was so 
amended as to include hoops for other 
purposes. Steel billets from which barbed 
wire for Northern and Western fences is 
made which now paya duty of 45 per 
cent. will have to pay 68.33 per cent. if 
this bill become a law. 

These are only a few examples of the 
sectional spirit which framed this bill 
and carried it through the House. If 
free trade in wool and lumber is good 
for the Northern producer, why is not free 
trade in sugar and rice good for the South- 
ern producer? But we should not be sur- 
prised at the sectional character of the 
bill.. Advances toward free trade have 
always come from the South. Since 1866, 
where there has been one vote from the 
South for protection there have been 
from four to seven the ether way. Only 
61 Northern votes were cast for the 
Morrison Bill in 1886, while the South 
furnished 79. Of the majority of the 
committee which framed the Mills Bill, 
six of the eight were from the South. 
Of the 172 Democrats in the House, 105 
are from the South. The vote by which 
the bill was adopted was 162 to 149. Of 
the 162 all were Democrats save two, 
Fitch, of Massachusetts, and Nelson, of 
Minnesota. Of the 149 who opposed the 
bill all were Republicans save four, and 
these were Northern Democrats. It was 
the Southern vote that carried the bill, 
constituting 105 of the majority of 162, 
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These are facts which speak for them- 
selves. We do not mention them to raise 
a sectional issue; itis the bill itself which 
raises that issue. We mention them to 
show why the bill is a sectional bill. 

If a revision of the Tariff is desirable, 
and the Chicago platform does not deny 
that it is, let it be made on a broader 
principle than that which underlies the 
Mills Bill. Let it be made with due re- 
gard to the interests of the whole coun- 
try; and let it be made, not by those who 
look upon the Tariff as a ‘‘ vicious, ineq- 
uitable and illogical source of unnecessary 
taxation,” as do President Cleveland and 
his followers, but by those who are its 
friends, 


2 
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THE THREE PANS. 


GREAT Pan is not-dead yet. It would 
seem from the multitude, the succession, 
and the coincidence of his assemblies that 
he had kindly vome to live with us below. 
Following the Pan-Missionary Conven- 
tion there are, just now, two other bodies 
of his worshipers—the Pan-Presbyterians 
and the Pan-Anglicans, which have been 
holding their sessions in London, and 
have attracted much attention. 

They are alike in that both assemblies 
are eainest Christian bodies. They are 
alike in that neither possesses a particle of 
legislative power. They can only create 
public sentiment. They differ not only 
in the polities which they represent, but 
in their cali and membership. The Pan- 
Anglican body is cailed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He invites bishops and 
bishops only. The Churches and their 
conventions have nothing to do with the 
Assembly. The Pan-Presbyterian Coun- 
cil is, on the other hand, composed of 
delegates, chosen for the purpose by the 
chief representative bodies of the various 
Reformed denominations. They are a 
popular body of delegates sent to consult 
for the good of the whole, not a company 
of rulers by divine right met in royal 
council. 

But the chief differences between the 
two, to the common eye, are their parade 
or simplicity; and their publicity or se- 
crecy. The one body meets as plain 
Christian citizens, chooses its presiding 
officers and makes no unnecessary display. 
All we know, as yet, of the other is its 
colors and adornments. That we may 
make no mistake we quote from the re- 
port in The Churchman, which describes 
the opening exercises as consisting of 
“four ceremonies.” We have a descrip- 
tion of that at Canterbury Cathedral. 

“The pageant,” we are told, ‘‘was a 
striking one”: 

“ The archbishop’s procession entered the 
choir by thenorth transept, and passed 
through the choir and down the naveto the 
west door inthe following order: Two ver- 
gers followed by thecrucifer, the archbishop 
with his trainbearer, the chaplains of the 
archbishop, the dean and vice-dean, the 
canons, the honorary canons, the six preach- 
ers, the choir and minor canons, the mayor 
and corporation in their robes of office, the 
King’s schoolmasters, the King’s scholars, 
the warden and fellows of St. Augustine’s, 
the rural deans, the city clergy. In the 
meanwhile, the bishops, having robed in the 
chapter-house, had passed through the clois- 
ters in procession to the west door. Upon 
entering the nave they passed in single file 
to right and left of the archbishop and those 
behind him, the two lines reuniting,” etc., 
ete. 

“On the eonclusion of the allocution the 
archbishop left the chair and went down the 
steps, preceded by his crucifer, a clergyman 
bearing a gilded cross, and followed by his 
trainbearer, a boy clad in a purple cassock, 
to his canopied throne on the south side of 
the choir.” 

But it would not be fair to represent all 
this millinery and flummery as the princi- 
pal work of the Lambeth Conference. 
They put their folly in front, and when 
they go to sensible work they shut their 
doors, Beyond all question most serious 
and weighty topics will be wisely dis- 
cussed by very learned and consecrated 
men, but the world will not be instructed. 

le secrecy of the meetings is a loss of 
spiritual power. 

The Pan-Presbyterians meet in public. 
They discuss important questions, as our 
readers are fully informed. They repre- 

Sent a wider constituency, and are equally 











in the front of the battle. We refer our 
readers to Dr. Taylor’s report for a sum- 
mary of the subjects, but they include 
most important questions as to the work 
of the Church, and its relation to the faiths 
and unfaiths of the period. We have 
said that this Council has no legislative 
power, but its members will bring back 
with them a wider sympathy with the 
labors of their brethren after having 
heard those from Cape Colony, Australia, 
Switzerland and Hungary tell of the 
struggle in which they are engaged. 
Perhaps the most important result of 
this Pan-Presbyterian meeting will be its 
influence for Church unity. The differ- 
ences of symbol and form that separate 
them will seem smaller, and they will be 
more ready to unite on acommon basis. 
We should not be sorry to see that work 


“accomplished which Dr. Schaff has had 


so much at heart of preparing a consen- 
sus of the Reformed Confessions. 





WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


WE thank The Catholic Review for its 
interest in our instruction. It is a little 
refreshing, just when a Boston Methodist 
declares that we have sold out to the Ro- 
manists, to have a Catholic neighbor, 
which has no superior in intelligence in 
the Catholic press of the country, tell us 
that we are “‘ pitiably ignorant,” and bid 
us ‘‘ take back the shameful lie” we have 
told about the responsibility of the Cath- 
olic Church for the religious condition of 
Italy. 

But, friend of The Catholie Review, we 
have some knowledge of the Carbonari, 
of Mazzini and Garibaldi; and yet we 
hold the Roman Church responsible for 
Italy. You tell us that Protestantism “is 
responsible for the religious condition of 
this country.” Beyond all question, so 
far as Catholicism bas not been intro- 
duced, The Church has all the power of 
God himself, if it will use it. The Church 
is put in the world to conquer the world. 
If it does not doit, then the Church is fully 
responsible for the failure. The Protest- 
ant Church has had sole influence in the 
mountain districts of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, West Virginia and North Carolina. 
If they are full uf ignorant, semi-civil- 
ized communities, rude, uncultured, 
brawling, irreligious, then Protestant 
Christianity and nothing else is to blame. 
The Christianity which settled those re- 
gions was heedless, ignorant, faithless. 
The Protestantism that surrounded them 
was negligent, and so far uncbristian. 
Human nature will respond to holy influ- 
ences. . The Spirit of God is not given by 
measure to those that ask for it. The in- 
finite power of God is pledged to aid 
those who wisely and earnestly seek his 
help. We accept the full responsibility 
for such a moral and religious desolation. 

A worse religious and moral desolation 
is that among the Southern Negroes, For 
this Protestant Christianity solely is to 
blame. It allowed slavery. It was slow 
to see its enormity, In the South it sup- 
ported slavery with all its power. It let 
the Negroes live in ignorance of the Word 
of God. It raised no voice against un- 
christian laws forbidding slaves to be 
taught to read, and forbidding marriage. 
If there is in the South a black pall cov- 
erittg a great extent of the country, the 
Protestant Churches of that region, and 
they only, are to blame. We deny no 
whit of the responsibility. We accept it 
all. For all the ignorance and vice and 
irreligion in the United States our Amer- 
ican Protestant Churches are responsible, 
except as they are developed in city and 
country among immigrants who have 
been brought up where the Roman 
Church has sway. For every drunkard 
unrestrained, for every criminal in pris- 
on, for every unbeliever and scoffer, the 
unfaithful Church is responsible under 
whose influences he grew up and which 
neglected to secure his religious life. 

But this may be said for the Ameri- 
can Protestant Church. Negligent as it 
has been, it has not been so unfaithful 
that it has lost the respect of the people. 
It has not driven them utterly off from 
itself. It has had intelligence enough to 
hold the respect of the more intelligent, 
and it has had zeal enough to hold the 








allegiance of the more ignorant. This is 
a Christian country. Sir Charles Dilke 
says that the United States and Russia 
are the two most religious countries in 
the world; the two that believe their re- 
ligion most heartily. 

Precisely as we hold Protestantism re- 
sponsible for the moraland religious con- 
dition of the United States do we hold 
Roman Catholicism responsible for the 
moral and religious condition of Italy. 
It must take the whole responsibility, for 
it has been alone. There has been no 
Protestantism there. There has been in- 
fidelity, yes, and Mazzini. But out of 
what grew infidelity and Mazzini? Out 
of the bosom of the Roman Church, just 
as truly as Colonel Ingersoll grew out of 
the bosom of the Protestant Church. 
Catholics must take the whole responsi- 
bility for all tlfis. Have not they the 
Spirit of God, if they seek it? Are not God’s 
promises yea and amen? Is not God’s 
word strong to the pulling down of 
strongholds? and could it not have kept a 
stronghold, when it had got it, if it had 
been faithful? We are not now going to 
say wherein the Catholic Church in Italy 
and France and Spain has been unfaith- 
ful, tho it would not be difficult to tell; 
but if these countries have become hot- 
beds of infidelity, if they hate and oppress 
the Church, then it is the Church’s fault 
that it has lost the allegiance of infidels 
and Carbonari, for it is not God’s fault; he 
is faithful. Weadvise The Catholic Re- 
view, instead of throwing the fault for the 
religious condition of Italy upon its own 
recreant children, to ask how they came 
to be recreant, to acknowledge that there 
must have been sin there somewhere and 
to find out what it is. 

So, brother of The Catholic Review, we 
make no apology. We accept every bit of 
responsibility in this country for igno- 
rance, for immorality, perhaps equal to 
anything in Naples or Sicily, for slavery 
and itsdegradation. We put back on the 
Catholic Church of Italy, upon the Vati- 
can itself, the responsibility for ignorance, 
vice, infidelity; for the ‘‘Carbonarists, 
Mazzinists, Garibaldians, foreign and 
domestic tyrants and atheists,” who have 
hated the Church, insulted it and tied its 
hands. It was that Church’s own chil- 
dren tkat did this; and if a mother does 
not bring up her own children to love her, 
with God’s omnipotence to help her, then 
it is the mother’s fault alone. It will 
never dofor her to turn about and curse 
her own children and take no fault to 


herself, 
> —_———_ 


Editorial Notes. 


IF every minister, who is a settled pastor 
over a Christian congregation, would take 
Dr. Robinson’s *‘Harmony of the Four Gos- 

J] 
pels” for his guide, and then proceed to 
pregch a course of sermons upon the life of 
Christ, beginning with his birth and con- 
tinuing to his ascension, he would greatly 
enrich his own mind with Christological 
knowledge in the process of preparing the 
sermons, and would at the same time ren- 
der an immense service to his people. Such 
a course of sermons would be historical, 
exegetical, doctrinal and practical, and 
would get Christ before the hearer just as 
he is presented in the Gospel narrative, and 
just as he was in the incidents of his life, in 
his preaching, in the miracles wrought by 
him, in what he claimed to be, and in what 
he did and suffered for our salvation. It 
would be telling the story of Christ in an 
orderly and consecutive manner. We can- 
not think of any better way for the pulpit 
to make itself useful and instructive to the 
pew than that here proposed. Such a series 
of sermons would demand study and very 
careful preparation; but we are persuaded 
that the labor would be amply rewarded by 
the result. The preacher would bring a 
great blessing to his own soul, and in all 
his ensuing life would know more about 
Christ than he otherwise would have known. 
His people would be correspondingly prof- 
ited. The plain truth is that the pulpit 
itself is, for the want of the proper study, 
lamentably ignorant of the historic Christ 
it professes to preach; and when we come 
to the membership of the Church, the igno- 
rance is still greater. There is no necessity 
for this ignorance, and it ought not to ex- 
ist in either the Thinistry or the member- 
ship of the Church. The story of Christ is 
told in the four Gospels; and why should it 








not be so studied as to make Christ an in- 
telligible object of Christian thought? We 
have more interest in him than in all other 
beings put together. He is our best friend 
—our only Saviour. We can love him 
only as we know him, and the better we 
know him the more will we love and trust 
him. Whatthe Church wants is a realized 
Christ—realized in knowledge and realized 
in affection; and the ministry should do its 
utmost to secure this result in the head 
and heast of the Church. We urge every 
minister who reads this note thoughtfully 
to ponder uponit. We intend it as a sug- 
gestion specially to ministers, 





DURING the week the daily papers of this 
city have been publishing contradictory 
stories about Sister, or Mother, M. Francis 
Clare, know as the Nun of Kenmare. She 
isa woman now in advancing years, who 
belonged toa wealthy and aristocratic Eng- 
lish family, and became a convert, as a 
young woman, to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Sbe went into a convent, proved 
herself exceedingly active and gifted with 
her pen, wrote many books of religion, such 
as a life of St. Patrick and a history of the 
developments at Knock, and at last was 
appointed by the Pope the head of a new 
order of Nuns, the Sisters of Peace, whose 
duty it is to care for poor girls. She has one 
or two convents in England, and one in Jer- 
sey City, which has been very useful by 
means of its summer home for working- 
girls in Englewood, N. J. She has also 
been a devoted and very independent friend 
of the Irish cause, The first report was that 
she had left the Catholic Church, and cer- 
tain stories to her discredit were published, 
which seemed to emanate from ecclesiasti- 
cal sources. They were entirely without 
foundation, or have their basis, if we can 
judge from Mother Clare’s indignant letter 
to the papers in the fact that, with her 
years and feeble health, she has felt it her 
duty to resign her position as Mother Su- 
perior. But her letter shows also clearly 
that she has felt keenly the bitterness of 
ecclesiastical tyranny. Thus she speaks of 
“false and treacherous dealings on the part 
of certain ecclesiastics,’ and threatens to 
publish the facts, She has given to the 
Church all her private property and all the 
profit of her books. After referring to the 
founders of religious orders in the Church, 
who have been persecuted while they lived 
and canonized after their death, she con- 
cludes as follows: 


“IT can now only live by the labor of my pen, 
and, if that fails, ! may end my days on Black- 
well’s Island. If I do,I shall die with clean 
hands and a clean record, and thank God that I 
have been persecuted tor working for the poor, 
and also, that I have been the means of saving 
one poor Sister from ending her days there, 
where she was sent by the heartlessness of an 
ecclesiastic, whom I believe to be the cause of 
these persistent calumnies about myself and 
who well knows that they are false. Certainly, 
it does not increase one’s love for a Church to 
find that willful calumnies are persistently cir- 
culated by its clergy about a helpless woman, 
and that these ecclesiastics have been asked 
again and again to read the doeuments that 
would refute them, and have refused to do so. 
The sooner they become at least ‘converted 
Catholics’ the better.” 





GOVERNOR MOREHOUSE, of Missouri, has 
been strongly urged to commute the pun- 
ishment of Maxwell, the convicted mur- 
derer of Preller, into imprisonment for life, 
but has declined to doso. This leaves the 
law to take its course. The case has passed 
through all the forms of possible judicial 
relief without success. The Governor, in 
refusing to commute the death sentence, 
thus referred to the duty of the Executive 
in such cases: 

** He will not as a guide to his own actions in- 
quire whether a trial was fair or unfair, lawfu 
or unlawful. That duty is assigned to our Su- 
preme Court alone, in which our people, myself 
included, have the utmost confidence.” 

The principle here asserted is one that every 
Governor should honor when asked to grant 
a pardon or commute a sentence into a 
milder form of punishmeat. The proper 
exercise of the pardoning power is not one 
of re-trial at all, and not one of review for 
the purpose of correcting judicial mistakes. 
The Governor has nothing to do with the 
ulings of courts connected with the trial 
of a convicted criminal. If the trial court 
make any mistakes, the law provides a ju- 
dicial review for their correction; and when 
this review has been had by the court of 
last resort, that is the end of all legal ques- 
tions relating to the case. The case remain- 
ing just what it was when before the courts 
and by them finally settled, which is the 
tact in respect to Maxwell, then the par- 
doning power should not touch it, but let 
the law take its course. Any other ground 
brings the pardoning power in conflict with 
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the judicial power, and opens the way for 
abuses in its exercise. 





The Christian Advocate thinks we 
made an “insidious reflection upon the 
memory of Lindley Murray” in the sen- 
tence: ‘‘The Prohibition Party are very 
fortunate in their candidate.’’ There is no 
fault in the grammar. ‘ Party” isa noun 
of multitude, and we simply used it in the 
plural number. The Advocate itself, in the 
same issue, furnishes us with an example 
in the phrase: ‘The Social Union of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis have,” etc. The Ad- 
vocate is usually remarkablefor its care- 
fulness, but this last number gives a criti- 
cal mind like that of its editor several un- 
fortunate sentences to worry over, and all 
on the editorial page. We quote: 

“The additions by letter were 53 more than 
by removal by letter.” 

* Morally the conduct of halfascore of roughs 
raffling a turkey and a number of pious ladies 
raffling a quilt at achurch fair are on the same 
plane.” 

** Housekeepers, dealers in food and con- 

sumers who like to know what they are eating, 
will read elosely Dr. Battershall’s articles 
which begin this week; the report of the Con- 
vention of the Societies of Christian Endeavor, 
and the abstract of Dr. King’s powerful ad- 
dress.” 
Dr. King’s address was not about eating, 
nor is the report of the Christian Endeavor 
Convention of special interest io house- 
keepers and consumers. The Advocate 
need not apologize for these little slips. Tae 
most careful editor issure to make them. 


THE Democrats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have followed the lead of Presi- 
dent Cleveland in his Free Trade message, 
and decided that the provision of the Mills 
bill putting wool on the free list shall 
stand as a part of the bill. The bill 
has passed the House with this provis- 
ion as apart of it. Were it to become a 
law, it would practically break down the 
wool-growing industry of the country, and 
operate with special injury in the states of 
Ohio, California, Oregon, Michigan and 
New York. This fact ought to secure, and, 
as we hope, will secure the defeat of Presi- 
dent Cleveland jn these states. He made a 
specialty of wool in his Free Trade mes- 
sage, and endeavored to show wool-growers 
that their industry ought not to be pro- 
tected. A Detroit correspondent, who is 
evidently a Free Trader, in a letter to us, 
wishes to know why wool should be pro- 
tected rather than other farm products. 
We answer that there is no reason why it 
should be protected, rather than other farm 
products, provided that the latter need pro- 
tection. Products, whether of the farm or 
the factory, produced in this country, with 
which foreign products do not compete at 
all in our own market, plainly need no pro- 
tection; and to impose protective duties on 
such products, when imported, would be 
simply nonsense. This, however, is not the 
fact in the case of wool, since foreign pro- 
duced wool does compete with home pro- 
duced wool. The producers of wool are, in 
these circumstances, just as much entitled 
to protection as are the manufacturers of 
woolen goods. Woolisno:araw material 
to these producers, but to them a product 
of labor and capital; and hence the protec- 
tive principle is applicable to them, pro- 
vided the necessity exists for its applica- 
tion. ee _ 

A CORRESPONDENT, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, in a letter to us, on the political situ- 
ation, says: 

The abolition of the tax on whisky is spoken 
of in the Chicago platform as a remote contin- 
gency; but if the tariff is not ~ be touched,and 
if the revenue is to be reduced to the * requisite 
wants of the government,” there is no “if” 
about it—free whisky must follow with mathe- 
matical certainty. 

Our friend should read the platform again, 
and he will find that it is proposed to 
**touch the Tariff.”” Reduction of the sur- 
plus is to be accomplished by the removal 
of the tax on tobacco and on spirits used in 
the arts “and by such a unison of the Tar- 
if,” ete. This point is very frequently 
overlooked by those who rush to the attack 
of the platform as a free whisky platform. 
The difficulty with our correspondent is 
not, we imagine, the alleged free whisky 
feature, but the Protective feature. If we 
are right in this, he puts his emphasis on 
the wrong end of the plank. Does he object 
to the plank because it insists on main- 
taining the Protective Tariff, or, because 
in a certain contingency it would abolish 
the internal revenue system? Does he 
think so highly of the latter simply as a 
temperance measure that he would regard 
its abolition in eny case as a calamity? Or 
is he specially anxious for a reduction in 








the Tariff on the basis of the President’s 
message, and fears that the abolition of the 
internal revenue would prevent such reduc- 
tion? We see but a single reason for re- 
taining the internal revenue system, and 
that is as a check on the liquor traffic. We 
would retain it for this reason until its re- 
tention becomes an evil by creating a sur- 
plus such as could not be reduced save by 


surrendering some part of the Protective , 
system. The question at issue is simply 


that of Protection: and that is why the 
President’s message, which is an attack 
upon Protection, is spoken of as a Free 
Trade message, a term to which our corre- 
spondent takes exception. We generally 
use it with some such qualification as is ex- 
pressed in the following: 

“ The whole, temper, spirit, reasoning and im- 
port of the message are in the direction of Free 
Trade, and show conclusively that the Presi- 
dent has allied his political fortunes with the 
Free Trade wing of the Lemocratic Party.” 





WE presume that the action of the Legis- 
lature of this state, convened last week in 
extraordinary session, does not particularly 
please Governor Hill. He meant to make 
political capital for himself, and secure a 
renomination and a re-election by calling 
the Legislature together; but he has really 
put himself “in a hole,’’ when he designed 
to put the Republicans there. Of the mat- 
ters submitted by him the Legislature acted 
upon only two, and paid no attention to the 
others. The Prison bill passed we regard 
as only a make-shift for the time being, and 
avery poor one at that; yet so far as the 
Labor vote is concerned in the coming elec- 
tion, it takes all the starch out of Governor 
Hill, and leaves him as limpsy as a rag. 
The bill reorganizing the Aqueduct Com- 
missioners of this city is undoubtedly a sore 
disappointment to the Governor. He hoped 
to get the credit of calling the attention of 
the Legislature to the subject, and that the 
Legislature would get the discredit of doing 
nothing in regard to it. His suggestion 
that the conspiracy law of this state should 
be altered was a bid for the Labor vote. It 
ought to make him odious to all good citi- 
zens. The Legislature simply ignored the 
infamous suggestion. We do not know 
whether the Democrats will venture to re- 
nominate Governor Hill; but we do know 
that when the State of New York gets rid 
of him as a Governor it will get rid of an 
official nuisance. He is a most unscrupu- 
lous pclitical trickster, and not fit for the 
office he dishonors. If renominated, let him 
by all means be defeated. 


....Mr. Lang’s interesting article on Mar- 
cus Aurelius reminds us of a saying of the 
Imperial stoic, ‘‘ Have you any sense in your 
head? then why not use it?” Let the 
reader apply to himself this remark 
while perusing the next article by a 
learned Roman Catholic priest. Itis our 
custom to seek able writers and allow 
them to express their own views freely, 
even when they are not our views nor those 
of our readers. We need to say for the 
writer that his article was prepared before 
the Pope’s rescript appeared condemning 
the heresies of Rosmini. Whether that 
would have made any difference in his kind- 
ly reference to the great Italian philosopher 
we cannot tell. The same warning of Mar- 
cus Aurelius should be held in mind in® 
reading the article on the ‘‘Complaint of 
the Poor,” a complaint that would do away 
with all loans at interest. 


.... The Churchman gives an account of 
the basis of union between the Presbyteri- 
ans and Congregationalists in Japan, and 
thinks the “‘ United Church of Christ in 
Japan” ought to include the missions of 
the Episcopal Churches of England and 
America. It intimates that certain con- 
cessions would be necessary, one of which 
we judge to be bishops, from what it says 
about a ‘“‘perfect ministry.’’ But the 
United Church will have its bishops. We 
quote the last section from the chapter in 
its Constitution on the ‘Ordination of 
Bishops’”’: 

“V. The bishops present shall lay their hands 
upon his head; and the moderator, or some 
bishop whom he may appoint, shall offer the 
prayer of ordination.” 

What lacks it yet ? The union of the Epis- 
copal Churches will be warmly welcomed. 


....-The Jewish papers have all made 
mention of the fact that the late Emperor 
Frederick was much opposed to the agita- 
tion against the Jews in Germany. But we 
have not noticed that they recall the story 
told years ago by the Empress, then the 
Crown Princess, Victoria, about the Juden- 
hette. A man ran out of his shop, so her 
story goes, upon the sidewalk and beat un- 
mercifully a Jew who happened to be pass- 
ing. When arrested and asked why he 





made the attack, he replied: ‘‘He belongs 
to the people that killed my blessed Lord.” 
“Very true,” said the magistrate, ‘‘ but 
that was eighteen hundred years ago.” 
“Tt may be so,”’ replied the zealot, “‘ butl 
never heard ofit till te-day!”’ 


....Here is a picture before us in The II- 
lustrated London News of Emperor Wil- 
liam [I opening the Reichstag. He stands 
on the platform in his military hat, holding 
a paper in his hands, while the bareheaded 
legislators stand before him anf swing their 
hands in applause. Thiak of the insolence 
of that young man, the inferior in experi- 
ence and ability of those before him, 
addressing them with his haton. If Ger- 
mans like it they should be accommo- 
dated. We expect our President, and he 
has no mere birthright claim to his position, 
to treat with respect those who are the peo- 
ple’schosen representatives. 


...-A Turkish journal in Constantinople 
publishes figures to show that 112 men and 
100 women of Christian or Jewish faith 
have professed Mohammedanism during 
the past year. That is larger than the 
number of those who have abjured Moham- 
medanism for Christianity. But it must be 
remembered that a man in Turkey who be- 
comes a Moslem gets great honor, while 
one who leaves the faith of the Prophet 
does so at the risk of his life. We have 
seen it stated in a late attack on our Ameri- 
can missionaries that they refuse to bap- 
tize Moslems when they apply; but this 
is hardly credible. 


....Disestablishment is making good 
progress in Great Britain. Two years ago, 
altho the Liberals had a large majority in 
Parliament, but 125 members would vote 
for the proposition. Last year the hostile 
majority was 112, and this year it has fallen 
to 52in a Tory House. The most interest- 
ing point is that two-thirds of the Scotch 
members voted for disestablishment. It 
has been generally said that Parliament 
allowed the members to settle all Scotch 
matters, but it now looks as if Scotland 
might be benefited by having Home Rule 
allowed to her. 


.... We print in full this week the now fa- 
mous address of General Harrison at Dan- 
ville, to which our correspondent, the Rev. 
M. L. Haines, referred in these columns 
last week. Letters have already been re- 
ceived by us making inquiries for the 
address, and to save others the trouble of 
writing and to gratify the publicin general, 
we print it entire in THE INDEPENDENT. It 
should be read carefully by all who want to 
know General Harrison’s attitude toward 
the great questions of the day, and especial- 
ly toward the temperance question. 


....A distinguished writer upon the 
earthly life of Christ forcibly says that 
“the evangelists, instead of embodying a 
conception of their own minds, must have 
witnessed the life which they describe, 
never could have conceived it unless they 
had first witnessed it and were able to rep- 
resent it in the manner they have done, 
only because it had passed under their im- 
mediate and frequent observation.” To 
suppose that they invented the life of Christ 
as a pure fiction is to suppose what is to the 
last degree improbable. 


...* Jumping out of the frying-pan into 
the fire’ is an old-fashioned way of saying 
that one has done a foolish thing; yet this 
is just what temperance Republicans would 
do if they were to refuse to vote for General 
Harrison on account of the so-called “ free 
whisky”’ plank in the Republican plat- 
form, and then vote for General Fisk, who 
stands on an out-and-out ‘‘ free whisky” 
plank. They had better compare these two 
planks before deciding to do so foolish a 
thing. 


....A well-known scholar and an able 
writer, recognized for his sound judgment 
and high social standing among the fore- 
most literary men of the country, thus 
writes us in regard to the Fourth of July 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT ; 

What a splendid celebration you had at 
Woodstock, and what a capital number of THE 
INDEPENDENT your report of it makes! There 
have been single numbers of your paper, more 
than once within the past year, fully equal in 
weight of matter and commanding power of ex- 
pression to the best Quarterly Reviews. 


....The moral teaching of Jesus was just 
the reverse of the current notions of the 
age, and brought him into conflict with hyp- 
ocrites and sinners. A lowly and guile- 


less state of the heart, pure toward God and 
affectionate and kindly toward man, is, in 
his view, the crown and glory of humanity. 
He was, considered simply with reference to 
the passions of men, a martyr on the altar of 
his own purity. The scribes and Pharisees 
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could not tolerate such a preacher, and 
hence sought and procured his death. 


....The Senate last week, by a vote of 
forty-one to twenty, ten Republican Sena- 
tors voting with the majority, confirmed 
the nomination of Mr. Fuller for Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. We express the hope that 
the new Chief Justice, tho previously to 
his nomination comparatively an unknown 
man, will prove the wisdom of the selec- 
tion. 


-...Jesus, after his return from his first 
Passover at Jerusalem, came to Capernaum 
and there taught the people. Luke thus 
describes the effect, and gives the reason: 
“And they [the people] were astonished at 
his doctrine, for his word was with power. ” 
The evangelist does not here allude to mir- 
acles wrought by his word, but rather to 
the moral power of what he said. This rums 
all through his ministry, and in part ex- 
plains the effects produced by it. 


-...We have heard a good deal lately 
about the hundreds of young men in our 
schools that are preparing to go as mission- 
aries. But somehow they do not material- 
ize in any overwhelming numbers. The 
Baptist Missionary Union is begging for 
five healthy, earnest, able men to go to In- 
dia and Burma, and it cannot find them. 
The Presbyterians have the same tale to 
tell. 


-..-The Evening Post, of this city, is in 
serious danger of proving, by its ‘free 
whisky” effort to humbug temperance Re- 


_publicans, as charged by one of the papers 


of this city, that it has ‘‘a chronic aversion 
to telling the truth.” The Post should put 
its Democratic zeal under restraint as a 
matter of prudence, even if it has no special 
scruples about stating things just as they 
are not. 


.... The suicide of the physician of Tul- 
lamore Prison, seems to be a confession of 
the charges of cruelty which is said to be 
the cause of the death of Mr. Mandeville, 
the last Irish martyr. It is a most unfor- 
tunate event for the Government; and it 
is reported that the greatest care is taken 
of the health of John Dillon, the present 
distinguished prisoner. 


.... There is much reason to believe, in 
the light of the facts ascertained, that the 
Anarchists of Chicago have been plotting 
another massacre in that city. If such 
shall prove to be the fact, the sternest and 
sharpest kind of justice should be promptly 
administered. Let such demons in human 
shape have the law applied to them with the 
least possible delay. 


.... While hundreds and thousands are 
crowding weekly into Indianapolis to pay 
their respects to the Republican candidate, 
General Harrison, the people seem to have 
forgotten the Democratic candidate, Grover 
Cleveland. Wedonot hear of delegations 
pressing into Washington to congratulate 
the St. Louis nominee. It is very quiet in 
the White House. 


.... What a crank that Mayor Hewitt is! 
He says: 

“T will not appoint as a member of the Aque- 
duct Commission any man whom I would not 
appoint as administrator of my own estate and 
guardian of my children.” 

We should not wonder if that were good 
politics, but our Aldermen do not think so. 


....The Voice again quotes THE INDE- 
PENDENT as saying of the Boutelle resolu- 
tion, ‘‘ It will do well enough.” We called 
its attention to the fact that we never used 
that language, but on the contrary had 
freely criticised the resolution. What is its 
object in persisting in bearing this false 
witness ? 


",...-The Democrats and Greenbackers of 
Michigan, as was expected, last week fused 
together, hoping by their joint forces to 
win a victory, but with a very strong prob- 
ability of being defeated. The placing of 
wool on the free list will be pretty sure to 
settle the question against the Democrats 
in that state. 


....The Sun, of this city, continues to 
speak of ex-President Hayes asthe ‘‘Fraud- 
ulent President.’””’ Our neighbor ought to 
know that there is not a word of truth in 
this epithet as applied to the ex-President, 
and hence, that it is simply aslander. 


.... “God is my Father ; the Son of God is 
my Saviour ; and the Holy Spirit my Sanc- 
tifier and Comforter. This is my creed and 
my hope.’”? These are the words of a godly 


woman who thus summarized her faith. 
Hers is a good faith to live by, and just as 
good to die by. 


....The city of Passadena, Cal., has not a 


saloon, not a policeman, and its jail has 
no occupants, é 
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Beligions Intelligence. 


THE CHURCHES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


LAsT year in May we gave a detailed sta- 
tistical exhibit of the Church of Christ in 
the United States. We now present it in 
revised form according to the returns, 
which are mostly from official sour:es, for 
the present year. 


ADVENTISTS. 
Chs. Min. Com. 
AA VemBlats. 0c cccccccc..ccscce 91 107 11,100 
Second Adventists............ 583 501 68,500 
Seventh Day Adventists..... 889 227 25,841 
DEE, .... canccecesicccccse 1,563 835 100,441 


This is the classification of the “ Adventist 
Handbook.” The figures for the Seventh 
Day ! ody are official and recent. The Ad- 
ventists are divided into at least five bodies 
or companies: 1, Second Advent Christians, 
who believe in the resurrection and ever- 
lasting destruction -of the wicked dead; 2,. 
Evangelical Adventists, who hold the ortho- 
dox view respecting future punishment; 3, 
Seventh Day Adveutists, who observe the 
seventh day as the Sabbath; 4, Lifeand Ad- 
vent Union, a distinctive tenet of whose 
belief is the non-resurrection of the wicked 
dea’; 5, Age-to-Come Adventists, who look 
for the restoration of the Jews to the Holy 
Land. In polity these branches, excepting 
the Seventh Day, which lodges ecclesiastical 
power in its annual and general conferences, 
are congregational. 








BAPTIST. 
Chs. Min. Com. 

I 6 i6i5.i: 0 stoensisseeece 31,891 20,477 2,915,215 
Anti-Mission............... 1,802 918 46,507 
ee 1,551 1,314 82.686 
er 650 600 34,144 
Disciples of Christ........ 6,487 3,268 620,000 
Christians, North......... 1,662 1,327 123,000 
* crcatssce 55 18,000 
Church of God............ 500 450 29,683 
Seventh Day Baptists.... 110 113 9,000 
*Dunkards: Conservative. 430 1,930 90,000 
a Progressive.. 200 325 5,000 

wd Old Order.... 150 220 2,000 

Six Principle.............. 16 16 1,450 
NE oii. kvaitedceeesnuns 45,484 30,998 38,971,685 


* Estimated by H. B. Brumbaugh, editor Gos- 
pel Messenger, Huntingdon, Penn. 
The Baptists form a very large family. 
The largest body, called Regular or Partic- 
ular Baptists, are generally Calvinistic in 
doctrine, practice close communion, and, in 
common with most other Baptists, are con- 
gregational in polity, and reject infant bap- 
tism. The Free Baptists are Arminian iv 
doctrine and open communion in practice. 
The Disciples of Christ, who are also called 
Christians and ‘“‘Campbellites,” baptize by 
immersion for the remission of sins, observe 
the communion every Sabbath, and accept 
no standard or doctrine save the Bible. 
The Christians, often confounded with the 
Bisciples of Christ, exist in two branches— 
Northern and Southern. They are consid- 
erably older than the Disciples. They bap- 
tize by immersion almost universally, and 
take the Bible as their only standard of 
doctrine. Excepting the Southern branch, 
they are generally Arians, hold the moral 
influence view of the Atonement and reject 
Calvinistic tenets. The Church of God, 
founded by Elder Winebrenner, a minister 
of the Reformed (German) Church, is a Ger- 
man organization, presbyterian in polity, 
rejecting human creeds, holding that 
churches should consist of immersed be- 
lievers, that the Lord’s Supper should be 
received in a sitting posture and in the 
evening, and that feet-washing is obliga- 
tory. The Dunkards, or German Baptists, 
originated in Germany in 1706. They hold 
to trine immersion, close communion, and 
enforce on their members non-conformity 
to the world in matters of dress and con- 
duct, and exist in several separate bodies. 
The Anti-Mission Baptists are Regular 
Baptists save in their opposition to mis- 
sions, Sunday-schools and similar church 
enterprises. 


CHRISTIAN UNION CHURCHES. 

Chs. Min. Mem. 
Christian Union Churches.... 1,500 500 120,000 
These figures are from Elder H. J. Duck- 
worth, editor of the Christian Witness, 
organ of the denomination. This body 
arose in the West a quarter of a century 
ago. It holds to the oneness of the Church, 
of which Christ is the only head, and the 
Scriptures the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice. It protests strongly against sectarian- 
ism. It might with propriety, perhaps, be 
classed as a Baptist body, as baptism by 
immersion is practiced. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS. 
Chs. Min. Com, 
Congregationalists............ 4,404 4,000* 457,584 


The Congregationalists have been repre- 
sented in this coumtry since 1620. Their 
name is taken from their polity, which vests 
all ecclesiastical power in the congregation. 
In doctrine, according to the declaration of 
the Oberlin National Council, their inter- 
pretation of the Holy Scriptures is in “‘sub- 
stantial accordance with the great doctrines 
of the Christian faith, commonly called 
Evangelical, held in our churches from the 
early times, and sufficiently set forth by 
former General Councils.” This, it is 
claimed, gives to Arminians equal standing 
in the denomination with Calvinists. 


FRIENDS, 
Chs. Min. Mem. 
GI ice ani Ste nerewnesens 600 §=6500 = 72,968 
Non-affiliating Orthodox, in- 
cluding Phila. and Wilbur- 
Ns irnet ncddcwwsdvas 100 12,000 
os) ARC 28,000 
ML ksodvisnhctasdthiekoaan 700 500 107,968 


Orthodox Friends hold to the inspiration 
and sufficiency of the Scriptures, to imme- 
diate revelation by the Holy Spirit to the 
heart of the individual, and that the only 
baptism essential to salvation is the ‘‘wash- 
ing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.’’ The Lord’s Supper is not to 
be observed by the use of the visible ele- 
ments, and no one should exercise the min- 
istry without being moved thereto by the 
Holy Spirit. There is much discussion at 
present concerning the ordinances. The 
‘*Hicksite” Friends (as they are usually 
called) date from 1827. They are regarded 
as Unitarian in doctrine, and kold that all 
church organizations are purely human, 
and should not claim to speak by God’s au- 
thority. They reject the idea of exercising 
discipline over individuals or societies 


GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 


Chs. Min. 
German Evangelical Church..675 560 


Com, 
125,000 
This body occupies the same position theo- 
logically asthe United Evangelical or State 
Church of Prussia, which was formed by the 
union of Lutheran and Reformed bodies. 





LUTHERANS, 
Chs. Min. Com. 
General Synod............... 1,484 4 138,479 
United Synod South ........ 3660 s«188 29,545 
General Council............ 1,924 1,096 281,320 
Synodical Conference......2,257 1,167 314,973 
Independent Synods (11)....1,961 813 225,288 
Total............ 7,992 4,215 987,600 


Lutherans accept as their doctrinal symbols 
the Augsburg Confession, the Larger and 
Smaller Catechisms, the Schmalkald Arti- 
cles, and the Book of Concord. They are 
divided into four general bodies and into 
independent synods. These divisions have 
been caused chiefly by confessional differ- 
ences. The Synodical Conference is most 
rigidly confessional; the General Council 
is moderately so. The General Synod and 
United Synod of the South, while accept 
ing the Lutheran Standards, are yet dis- 
posed to look with favor on other denomi- 
nations, and to approve such organizations 
as the Evangelical Alliance, the American 
Bible and Tract Societies, and other unsec- 
tarian evangelical work. 


MENNONITES. 
Chs. Min Com. 
Old Mennonites... wa Atekarnet 275 825 60,000 
Amish 7 Gakearate ake 90 150 20,000 
ere ee 20 40 3,000 
aise: cxen anes 90 10,000 
TS: 885 605 98,000 


These figures are estimates made by a very 
competent Mennonite. Mennonites baptize 
‘penitent believers’? by pouring or sprin- 
kling, practice close communion, observe 
feet-washing, refuse to take judicial oaths, 
are non-resistants, and use the ban against 
unworthy members. Their bishops, elders, 
or ministers, and deacons are chosen by lot. 
The number of ministers always exceeds 
the number of places of worship, as there 
are almost always two ministers to each 
place of worship, that is to each church; but 
many of the churches have two and some- 
times three places of worship. 'The literal ban 
is not in general use among the Old Ortho- 
dox Mennonites; noramong the New School. 
The Amish Branch and the Reformed 
Branch, however, hold strictly to the ban. 
The chief cause of separation between the 
Old Mennonites and the Amish, abeut A.p. 
1700, wasthe ban. The chief cause of sepa- 
ration of the New School, in 1848, was a 
determination on the part of the New School 
representatives to enjoy a greater degree 
of worldlyconformity, both in doctrine and 
practice, including ofcourse also the matter 
of dress; but this was not the chief cause by 
any means. The doctrine of non-resistance, 
an educated ministry, and matters of this 
kind, were the questions involved. The or- 
ganization of the Reformed Mennonite 
Church in Lancaster County, Penn., in 1811, 





* Last years’ figures. 


was a matter almost too trifling to be men- 





tioned, having its origin in the fact that a 
certain member, for dishonest dealings, was 
expelled from the communion of the old 
Church, and his son, who never was a mem- 
ber of the Church, afterward collected a 
little band of followers and organized the 
Reformed Church. 








METHODISTS. 
Chs. Min. Com. 

Methodist Episcopal...... 20,755 12.554 2,093,985 
bd “ South 11,364 4,530 1,102,926 
African Meth. Episcopal. 2,800 2,690 500,000 
“ sd * Zion 2,200* 2,000 314,000 
United Brethren. ......... 4,396 1,566 195,278 
Colored Meth. Episcopal. 2,016 1,729 165,000 
Methodist Protestant. .... 1,799 1,288 183,614 
Evangelical Association.. 1,831 1,121 187,697 
American Wesleyan...... 495 179 17,727 
Congregational Meth’d’s. 7 225 13,750 
Free Methodists ....... .. 358 373 12,314 
Independent Methodists. 85 30 5,000 
Primitive Methodists. ... 99 56 4,885 

Union American Method- 
ist Episcopal (colored).. 50 112 3,500 
BP ckctiinewnsl.ces.. bes 48,258 28.315 4,699,529 


* Estimated. 


The first societies of Methodists in America 
were organized about 1766, in Baltimore 
and in New York. The numerous branches 
which have sprung from this beginning 
vary in polity, some being Episcopal, some 
Presbyterian, and some Congregational 
and independent, but all agree substan- 
tially in doctrine and usage. All are dis- 
tinctively Arminian. Slavery was respon- 
sible for the division of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in 1844, for the secession of 
the American Wesleyan Connection, in 
1843, from the former body, and for the 
division of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, now reunited. The Methodist 
Protestant secession was the first consider- 
able one. It began in 1830, and was largely 
due to unsatisfied demands for changes in 
polity. The African Methodist Episcopal 
and the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Churches are the result of secessions of col- 
ored men from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church nearly a century ago. The Colored 


by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in 1870. The Evangelical Association and 
the United Brethren in Christ are of Ger- 
man origin, and are about as old as the 
present century; but they are Methodistic, 
having an itinerancy and other Methodist 
peculiarities. The figures for the African 
Churches are those we gave last year. We 
have not been able to obtain later returns. 


_MORAVIANS. 


Chs. Min. Com. 
IN ncn be bewenancals 94 108 10,966 
The official name of this body is Unitas 
Fratrum. Ecclesiastically the American is 
one of three provinces, the German and the 
British being the other two. The Moravi- 
ans have bishops, whose functions are spir- 
itual, not ecclesiastical. They make Christ 
the center of theology. The American 





province consists of two districts, the 

Northern and Southern. 
PRESBYTERIANS. 

Chs. Min. Com. 

Presbyterian, Northern...... 6,436 5,654 696,767 

“ss Southern.. ... 2,236 1,116 150,398 

i Cumberland... 2,540 1,563 145,146 

* * (Colored) 500 200 15,000 

” Uestek........ 885 736 94,641 

is Ref. (Syfiod).. 121 116 10,970 

Welsh Calvinistic............ 175 849,563 

Ass. Ref. Synod South....... 110 84 7,400 

Ref. (General Synod)......... 5 32 «6,800 

on See aD ARE U He ree 13,057 9,585 1,136,685 


The Presbyterians observed in 1884, the bi- 
centenary of the founding of the first Pres- 
byterian church in the United States by the 
Rev. Francis Makemie. The divisions have 
been caused chiefly by doctrinal differences. 
Some of the bodies represent divisions in 
Scotland. All accept the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith save the Cumberland 
Church, which was organized near the be- 


Methodist Episcopal Church was organized | 


Cumberland Valley. It takes atheological 
position between Calvinism and Arminian- 
ism. 


EPISCOPALIANS. 
Chs. Min. Com. 
Protestant Episcopal........ 4,694* 3,835 437,786 
Reformed RRS viet 72 96 9,000 
Min ccectsnden tina cbemas - 4,766 38,931 446,785 


* Including 1,867 missions. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church is the 
outcome of the planting of Anglican 
churches by Euglish colonists in this coun- 
try. After the Revolutionary War these 
churches became independent of the Church 
of England, and organized the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which retains the Prayer- 
Book, the XX XIX Articles of the English 
Church, slightly changed, and is in close 
communion with that body. In 1873, As- 
sistant Bishop Cummins, of Kentucky, 
with a number of other clergymen and lay- 
men, organized the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, which accepts in substance the 
XXXIX Articles, adheres to Episcopacy, 
tho not as of divine right, retains a liturgy, 
but denies that it is imperative, and rejects 
certain ‘“‘erroneous doctrines,’”’” among 
which is baptismal regeneration and the 
Real Presence. 


REFORMED. 
Chs. Min. Com. 
Reformed (German)...........- 1,481 802 18%,980 
- Gate) .... <sievsess0 547 547 «(85,548 
| RE SRR Sites es 2,028 1,349 269,528 


The Reformed Church in America, and the 
Reformed Church in the United States are 
better known as the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, and the Reformed (German) 
Church, respectively. The Dutch Church 
began its history in’ this country with the 
Dutch immigration to this country early in 
the seventeenth century; the German not 
until a much later period, There is only a 
shade of difference between the two bodies, 
doctrinally. The symbols of the Dutch 
Church are the Confession of Faith and 
Canons of the Synod of Dordrecht; also the 
Heidelberg Catechism, which is the only 
symbol of the German Church. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


Chs. Priests Pop. 

Roman Catholic......... 6,829 7,596 +7,200,000 

* Not including 3.057 chapels and stations. 

+ Free estimate. Catholic Directory has discon- 
tinued estimates of population 
The services of the Church of Rome were 
the earliest Christian services held on this 
continent. The Fathers were diligent mis- 
sionaries among the Indians from a very 
early date, and ministered among Catholic 
colonists; but there was no Catholic bishop 
votil after the Revolutionary War. The 
Church has grown enormously by immigra- 
tion. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chs. Min. Mem: 
Universalists.........----.++++ 730 «6677 «= 87,807 
New Jerusalem............--- 9% 101 5,750 
UmIGaPIOOS. ......0..cc.ccccecee 875 #8 *20,000 

isc sescd sadpeunnen 1,200 1,266 63,557 


* Estimated. 


There are Christadelphians, Plymouth 
Brethren and other small bodies and a 
number of independent congregations, not 
included under this head. Of Plymouth 
Brethren, there are perhaps a hundred or 
more assemblies or societies in this coun- 
try, with, it may be, 5,000 or 6,000 members. 
There are two branches of them, one of 
which is spoken of as the branch of 
“Loose” Brethren, because they allow lib- 
erty of belief as to certain doctrines which 
the other body of Brethren regard as vital 
to Bible religion. The Brethren have no 
church buildings or church property. 
Their meetings are held in halls. They 
have no ordained ministers and no salaried 
officials of any kind. All are allowed to 
exercise the functions of the ministry who 





ginning of the present century, in the 


have gifts and grace. 








GENERAL SUMMARY BY FAMILIES. 














-1887 —— ——_—_—_1888_—__——_. 
Chs. Min. Com. Che. Min. Com. 
NERO ECE EEE OT 1,472 821 97,711 1,563 835 100,441 
EE rrr rrr 40,847 27,889 3,727,207 45,484 30,998 8,971,685 
Christian Uniom............-.- 1,500 500 120,000 1,500 500 120,000 
Congregationalists.............. 4,277 4,090 436,379 4,404 4,090 457,584 
SSE ee 7 500 105,000 700 500 107,968 
German Evangelical Ch....... 675 560 125,000 675 560 125,000 
Ns cc accsees veredeceene 7,573 8,990 930,830 7,992 4,215 987,600 
aes caicnccevenvees nie 550 500 100,000 385 605 98,000 
ir xchotiaveseds- os00ee 47, 27,493 4,532,658 48,258 28,313 4,699,529 
assess lanes weeces 91 101 10,686 94 108 10,966 
Now Jerusalem. .........2..000- 98 92 5,500 % 101 5,750 
IDs oc cisacicesnncsees 12,868 9,429 1,082,436 13,057 9,585 1,136,685 
NE, og pace eeentccese 4,524 3,865 426,581 4,766 8,931 446,785 
hn anes cigiceinanseed 2,004 1,342 259,974 2,028 1,88 269,523 
Roman Catholics............... 6,910 7,658 7,000,000 6,829 7,596 7,200,000 
MPR davccas. ccoqese vetoes 365 459 20,000 875 488 20,000 
Universalists.... ...........000- 695 678 85,550 730 677 87,807 
Grand Total.... ...  .. .... 182,451 89,952 19,016,462 138,885 94,457 19,720,323 
























































































































































Cm a EF 


NET GAIN FOR THE YEAR. 


Cha. Min. Com, 
MBORAD ccc cccccccsccce coccce ie «64005 439 74,081 
1 Baptists... 2. vc. Poedea 4,587 3,100 244,478 
IR ncgnccccnsesne 956 820 =: 166,871 
8 Lutherans................ 419 225 56,770 
4 Presbyterians..... ...... 189 156 54,249 
5 Episcopalians............ 242 66 20,254 

STANDING ACCORDING TO NUMBERS. 

Chs. Min. Com. 
1 Methodists.............. 48,258 28,518 4,699,529 
2 Roman Catholics*...... 6,829 7.596 4,067,800 
S Bapetats.... ccvccccoceses 45,454 30,998 3,971,685 
4 Presbyterians...........13,057 9,585 1,156,685 
5 Lutherans............... 7,992 4,215 987,600 
6 Congregationalists .- 4,404 4,090 457.584 
7 Episcopalians........... 4,766 3,951 446,785 


* We estimate the number of Catholic com- 
municants, on the basis of 7,200,000 Catholic 
population, using the ratio which Lutheran 
statistics has established between souls and 
communicants in the Synodical Conference 
viz., 1.77. 

ACCORDING TO POLITY. 

We do not claim that the following clas- 
sification is perfect. It is difficult to know 
where toplace the Lutherans. They claim 
to be Congregational in polity; but they 
give to Synod a function which pure Con- 
gregationalism does not permit. 


Episcopal. Chs. Min. Com. 
OU 45,402 26,212 4,512,339 
Roman Catholics..... .... 6,829 7,596 4,067,800 
Episcopalians... .......... 4,766 8,981 446,785 
ORS eivenccccaasee’ a4 1°8 10,966 





Total Episcopal........ 56,991 37,847 9,057,800 


Congregational. Chs. Min. Com. 
Adventists... 1,563 835 100,441 
Baptists................ 44,934 30,548 3,942,002 
Christian Union........... 1,500 509 :120,00 
Congregationalists ; 4,404 4,090 457,584 
Friends.......... ‘ 700 5CO0 =: 107,968 
Methodists......... 105 255 18,750 
Miscellaneous......... . 1,200) 1,266 65,557 








Total Congregational. 54,406 37,994 4,810,502 





Presbyterian. Chs. Min. Com, 
Presbyterians 15,057 9,585 1,136,685 
Lutherans........ . 7,902 4,215 987,600 
Reformed....... oveecee: ee 1,849 269,423 
Methodists............. .. 2,761 1,846 168,440 
Germgn Evangelical... 675 560 125,000 
Mennonites....... . 885 685 93,000 
Church of God. ake 500 450 29,685 

Total Presbyterian.. 27,388 18,690 2,809,981 
AS TO MEMBERS. 
Episcopal polity...... . 9,087,890 
Congregational polity 4,810,502 
Presbyterian polity. .2,809.951 
AS TO MINISTERS. 
Episcopal polity. . 37,847 
Congregational polity 37.994 
Presbyterian polity... 18,690 
AS TO CHURCHES. 
Episcopal polity................. ‘ 56,991 
Congregational polity................. 54,406 
Presbyterian polity .... ............... 27,538 


+ 
> 


THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUN- 
CcIL. 


BY W. J. R. TAYLOR, D.D. 





SECOND LETTER. 





THE real work of the Council began on 
Wednesday morning, July 4th, in the Lower 
Hall, Principal Cairns, of Edinburgh, pre- 
siding. Dr. Blaikie, Secretary, madea brief 
addition to the Necrological Report in a 
few words respecting the late Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Irenwus Prime, of New York, who 
was one of the leaders in the organization of 
the Alliance, and one ofits most efficient co- 
workers until his death. 

The subject of the morning was ‘‘ How 
Best to Work the Presbyterian System, 
more especially as directing the Eldership 
and the Deaconship in their various lines of 
influence and work.’’ Able papers on this 
topic were read by the Rev. Andrew Thom- 
son, of Edinburgh, and the Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Drury, of New York, editor of The Chris 
tian Intelligencer. 

At this point the Lower Hall had become 
so crowded and the lack af ventilation so 
oppressive that it was decided to hold all of 
the remaining sessions in the large Hall, on 
the third stury above. Notwithstanding its 
celebrity Exeter Hall is not an attractive 
building. Itis big and gloomy, ill seated, 
lighted and ventilated; but it holdsa vast 
audience, and is central, easily reached by 
public conveyances, and has been so long 
associated with the May meetings of relig- 
ious and benevolent societies and with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, which 
is located in it, that it is probably the only 
place of its kind that could be had for these 
later great conferences. After the adjourn- 
ment to the larger room the papers of Drs. 
Thomson and Drury were discussed in brief 
speeches by the Rev. Dr. Chambers, of New 
York, ProfessorWelch, of Auburn, N.Y., and 
President Apple, of Lancaster, Penn., with 
Provost Henderson and Principal Brown, 
of Aberdeen, and Elder Balfour, of Edin- 














——- 








burgh. The drift of the entire discussion 
was practical, lookingto methods of more 
efficient service, and supremely to the power 
of the living Spirit within the wheels of this 
ecclesiastical machinery. 

Two excellent papers followed, on ‘“‘Co-op- 
eration and Fostering Activity, Harmony 
and Spiritual Life in Congregations,’ by 
Principal Rainy, of Edinburgh, and Princi- 
pal Cavan, of Toronto, which were supple- 
mented by another series of short and tell- 
ing addresses by Professor Charteris of Ed- 
inburgh, Dr. John Hall, of New York, and 
others, all looking toward greater practical 
catholicity of principle and more energetic 
and comprehensive Church work among the 
upper as well as the lower classes of citizens, 
and particularly to the enlistment of 
churches and congregatious directly in or- 
ganized efforts for m ral and social reforms. 
Professor Charteris credited the Church of 
England and the Episcopal Church through- 
out the world with being ‘ahead of usin 
recognizing the necessity of new methods 
aud pew relations; such as their lay readers, 
evangelists and missions’; and he also in- 
sisted that the Presbyterian system is ca- 
pable of equal advancement in the same di- 
rections, and therefore itshould be faith- 
fully expanded and applied. Dr. Hall in 
the same strain said: 


“The Church is a purity society, » temper- 
ance society, a Sabbath-keeping society, a so- 
ciety, if you please, for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, if the Church but does its duty and 
inthe right spirit. In the same way the ten- 
dency is to: make a society to aim at war with 
particular vices, vices divided into small pieces, 
and a society is given to nibbling at each piece, 
when the whole Church should bring her power 
to bear against all vices with which we should 
do battle.” 


In the evening Exeter Hall was crowded 
with the largest audience we have yet seen 
within its walls, to hear addresses on *‘ Some 
Elements of Congregational Prosperity.” 
The special topics were: ‘ Prayerfulness,”’ 
by M. le Pasteur Theodore Monod, of Paris; 
*Self-sacrifice on behalf of Christ,” by E. 
R. Cravea, D.D., and ‘ Organized Christian 
Work,” by Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., of 
Philadelphia. But neither the subjects 
nor the names of the speakers can give any 
idea of the interest and enthusiasm of the 
vast audience as these experimental themes 
were cuccessively developed and applied to 
Congregational and personal Christian life. 

‘ais being the Fourth of July, every ref- 
erence to American Independence Curing 
the sessions, and in the after-dinner 
speeches at the magnificent Holborn Res- 
taurant, where the Council has been enter- 
tained very handsomely every day by the 
genercsity of English Presbyterians, was 
received with hearty applause and genuine 
good feeling. After the repast a number of 
the delegates called in a body on the United 
States Minister, Mr. Phelps, and were cor- 
dially received by him. 

Thursday, July 5th, brought out some of 
the most powerful papers and addresses to 
which the Council has thus far listened. 
The general topic was ‘‘The Duty of the 
Chureh with reference to Present Tenden- 
cies of a more Intellectual Kind, bearing 
on Faith and Life.”’ Dr. T. W. Chambers, 
of New York, presided, and opened with a 
few remarks on the subject of the morning. 
First of all, came an address delivered in 
French, by the Rev. Ed. de Pressense, D.D., 
Senator of France, on *‘ The Originality of 
Christianity as compared with Other Re- 
ligions of the Past.’’ A syllabus of the ad- 
dress was afterward read in English, by 
Pastor De Faye, a delegate from Geneva. 
While very few in the large assembly could 
understand the venerable speaker in his 
own tongue, there was a positive fascina- 
tion in Lis intense earnestness, his oratori- 
cal enthusiasm, his singular gesticulation 
and characteristic energy of manner, and 
his evident conviction ofthe truths he was 
enforcing witb his well-known ability and 
zeal. The Rev. Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, of New 
York followed in a very suggestive and 
eloquent paper, on ‘‘ The Duty of the Church 
in reference toSpeculative Tendencies of the 
Age.”’ Among other good things in this 
paper, Dr. Ellinwood insisted: 1, That the 
Ohburch must welcome all truth and train 
up her own specialists in each department 
of scientific and philosophical and critical 
research; 2, draw the line clearly between 
these theories and real scientific results; 3, 
make thorough study of Church history 
bearing on this line of subjects; 4, bring 
out more persistently and clearly the great 
doctrines of the person and character and 
mission of Christ, and 5, manifest in her 
members the love of Christ who has made 
the godly life of his followers his own cre- 
dentials to the world. 

The remaining papers of the morning were 
by Marcus Dods, D.D., of Glasgow, on the 
question ‘‘ How far is the Church Respon- 





sible for Present Unbelief? ’? by Prot. Geo. 
F. Moore, D.D., of Andover, Mass., on 
* Historical Research and Christian Faith,” 
and by Principal Edwards, of Aberystwyth, 
Wales, on ‘‘ The History and Present State 
of Religion in Wales.”’ Prof. Robert Watts, 
D.D., of Belfast, delivered the closing ad- 
dress on the general topic of the session. 
Of these able experts it will be enough to 
say briefly that the paper of Dr. Dods was 
more open to criticism than either of the 
others; that Dr. Moore’s paper did not show 
any traces of the ‘‘New Theology” of An- 
dover Seminary, that Dr. Edwards gave the 
Council a rare treat and an interesting di- 
version of thought in his admirable account 
of religionin his own country, and that 
Dr. Watts, who spoke without notes, acquit- 
ted himself with characteristic strength of 
thought aud devotion to his Presbyterian 
convictions. 

The public meeting of the Council Thurs- 
day evening was notable for its large at- 
tendance, important subjects and distin- 
guished speakers. Chief-Justice Taylor, of 
Manitoba, presided. The Rev. Dr. J. Mar- 
shall Lang, D.D., of Glasgow, the succes- 
sor, of the late Dr. Norman McLeod in the 
Barony Church, led off in a powerful ad- 
dress on ‘ Pressure of Commercial Life.’ 
Dr. Lang has just returned from a trip to 
Australia, and the results of his keen obser- 
vation there enriched his speech with strik- 
ing illustrations of the subject which his 
ministry in Glasgow has peculiarly fitted 
him to expound with great eloquence, wis- 
dom and force. Principal MecVicar, of Mon- 
treal, followed in another incisive, practi- 
cal and very able address on ‘* Rich and 
Poor.’”’ Theu came the Rev. Professor Elms- 
lie, of the Presbyterian College, London, 
with one of the most exhaustive, thorough 
and earnest discussions of the same general 
topic that we have ever heard addressed to 
a popular audience. The Rev. Dr. M. D. 
Hoge, of Richmond, Va., delivered the clos- 
ing speech of the evening. with character- 
istic fervor and ability, on ‘‘ Christ’s Meth- 
od of Reconciling Social Antagonisms.” It 
is impossible to give, in a letter like this, 
more than a partial impression of the in- 
tense interest produced by these admirable 
addresses upon the great assembly that was 
swayed by the facts and arguments and 
genuine eloquence of the orators. If I 
might single out the most elaborate and 
permanently valuable of these productions, 
without prejudice tothe others, it would be 
tbat of Professor Elmslie, who has evident- 
ly made a special study of social and civic 
economics from the double standpoint of a 
scientist and a Christian philanthropist. 

Friday was devoted on the program to 
Missions, altho the subject was not reached 
until an hour and a half had been given to 
other matters of a different sort. Among 
these was the acceptance of a very cordial 
invitation from the Presbyterians in Canada 
to hold the Fifth General Council of the 
Alliance, in the year 1892,in the city of 
Toronto. When, at length, the subject of 
Missions was announced by the chairman 
of the morning session, the Rev. Dr. Murk- 
land, of Baltimore, who opened the subject 
in an appropriate address, the Reports on 
‘*Co-operation in Foreign Missions’’ were 
read or, rather, were briefly summed up by 
the Rev. Dr. J. Murray Mitchell, Convener 
of the European Section, and the Rev. Dr. 
W. J. R. Taylor, Secretary of the American 
Section of the Joint Committee appointed 
by the Belfast Council. These reports nar- 
rate the progress of the movement for co- 
operation and union during the last four 
years. They show a remarkable record of 
careful investigation, large correspondence 
and actual successes, which seemed almost 
absolutely chimerical ten years ago win 
this great work was begun by the First 
General Council, held in Edinburgh, in 
1877. What then seemed like a castle in 
the air is now practically an accomplished 
fact. Every one ofthe supreme courts of 
the Reformed and Presbyterian Churches 
now connected with the Alliance on both 
sides of the Atlantic, has wheeled 
into line of the grand march toward 
organic union in their Foreign Mis- 
sionary fields! The principle of union 
and co-operation, wherever it is practicable, 
for the establishment of one national, in- 
dependent self-governing, self-supporting 
and self-propagating Church in each great 
mission land, may now be regarded as 
settled by the concurrent deliverances of 
the Supreme General Synods and General 
Assemblies of this great family of churches. 
It only remains now to carry out the details 
of such co-operation and union in the several 
mission fields, as Providence shall open the 
way. Thus the reproach that ‘‘ nothing has 
kept the native churcbes and the missions 
in foreign countries apart but the churches 
at home,” is at last wiped away. The par- 





ticulars of this work of the committees are 








fully stated in their reports, which are 


already printed for the use of this Council, 
and will appear in its volume of proceed. 
ings. The Rev. Dr. Ellinwood, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, North, 
began the discussion in a speech fully in- 
dorsing the movement and the reports upon 
it, and he was quickly followed in brief 
addresses by missionary secretaries, con- 
veners of committees, missionaries and 
others, all in the same strain of emphatic 
approval. In the evening a very large pub- 
lic meeting was addressed by “‘ missionaries 
from various parts of the world,” each one 
bringing ‘‘ good tidings of great joy” from 
his field abroad. 

Thus ended the Mission day. 

On Saturday, there were no meetings of 
the Council. Two excursions were made, 
through the royal hospitality of the London 
Committee of Arrangements, which gave 
great relief from the pressure of the pro- 
tracted daily meetings, and delightful en- 
joyment to all who went. One was to 
Hampton Court, Bushy Park and Kew Gar- 
dens; the other to Cambridge and its fa- 
mous University. Special trains of first- 
class saloon cars bore the guests to their 
destinations, where they were received with 
all the honors and privileges of each occa- 
sion, were bountifully entertained with re- 
freshments, and conducted through Hamp- 
ton palace, park and gardens, and throngh 
the various colleges at Cambridge, and were 
safely returned to London at about six 
o’clcck, P.M. Each excursion was attended 
by about one hundred and fifty guests. The 
weather was more propituous than it had 
been for several days previous and there 
was nothing to mar the pleasures of the 
day. 

On Monday Professor Charteris, of Edin- 
burgh, presented an elaborate report on 
*““Woman’s Work,” which elicited an in- 
teresting discussion, and was followed by 
papers on ‘‘ Church Worship,’ by M. Ber- 
sier, of Paris, President Apple, of Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Penn, Dr. 
Donald Fraser, of London, and the Rev. 
Henry Osborne, of Holywood. The first re- 
viewed the principles and practices of the 
Reformed Churches in France: the second 
advocated the Liturgical system of the Re- 
formed Churches in Germany, Holland and 
the United States; the third related chiefly 
to the increased use of an optional Liturgy 
under the Constitutional Banner of the Di- 
rectory of Worship in the Scotch and Eng- 
lish Presbyterian Churches, while the 
fourth took a somewhat oppvusite view to 
all that preceded it. As might be expected, 
the discussion of these papers brought out 
a valiety of opinions among which the most 
emphatic was Dr. John Hall’s energetic de- 
fense of non-liturgical worship. 

**Helps and Hindrances to Aggressive 
Christian Work,” was the subject of ad- 
dresses totbe very largeassembly at the Hall 
this evening. But, as I did not hear them, I 
can only add thatit is said to have been an 
interesting continuation of topics that were 
involved in some previous considerations of 
thesame general theme. 

The report of the Committee on Work on 
the European Continent, addresses by the 
members from Continental churches, state- 
ments of progress of the Colonial churches 
and addresses by members from the British 
Colonies, occupied most of the time of the 
Council on Tuesday. There was no evening 
session, but in place of it a public reception 
of the delegates was given, on special invita- 
tion, by the chairman and directors of the 
British and Foriegn Bible Society at their 
house. Lord Harrowby, the president, wel- 
comed the guests, and responses were made 
by afew members of the Council, after 
which a souyenir of the visit was presented 
to each member present, in a little volume 
tastefully bound, containing the text, John 
iii, 16, ‘‘ For God so loved the world,”’ etc., 
in themany languages in which the Word 
of God is now printed by the society. The 
guests of the evening were handsomely en- 
tertained with refreshments on entering 
the building, and were also shown through 
its numerous apartments. 

On Wednesday the Rev. Prof. A. F. Mit- 
che'l, D.D., of St. Andrew’s University pre- 
sented a report of the Desiderata of Pres- 
byterian History, which was accompanied 
by a unique pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Livre des 
Anglois, or Register of the English Church 
at Geneva, under the Pastoral Care of Knox 
and Goodman.” It contains, among other 
very interesting matters, a fac-simile of two 
pages of the original Church register, sup- 
posed by many to be in the handwriting of 
John Knox himself (altho it is not abso- 
lutely certain). Part of this register reads 
as follows: 

** No. 1556. The 16 of December, 1556, when ye 
first yere was ended, then the whole congrega- 
tion did elect and chuse John Knox and Chris - 
topher Goodman to be ministers”; 
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and then come the names of four seniores 
(or elders) and three deacons, elected at the 
same time. 

The Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff then gave an 
oral sketch of his more’ complete paper on 
‘“‘Commemoration of the Revolution of 
1688,’ which placed William the Third 
(Prince of Orange) onthe throne of Great 
Britain. It is a monograph of that eventful 
period that will be well worth study as an 
exposition of the progress of civil and re- 
ligious liberty under the English Govern- 
ment. 

There was no European report on Sab- 
bath-schools, But the American report by 
the Rev. Dr. Worden, of Philadelphia, will 
make an elaborate and valuable part of the 
memorial volume. The discussion was be- 
gun by the Rev. Dr. F. A. Horton, of Oak- 
land, Cal., in a very practical and earnest 
address on American Sunday-schools; and 
Professor McAllister, of Beaver, Penn., 
spoke effectively on ‘‘The Church’s Duty to 
Youth outside her Schools.’’ The general 
subject of the “‘Duty of the Church to the 
Young”’ was amplified and enforced with 
remarkable wisdom, eloguence and power 
in the great evening meeting which filled 
the large Hall again, and was addressed 
by the Rev. Drs. John Hall, of New York, 
J. McC. Holmes, ot Albany, N. Y., the Rev. 
Prof. Ellis Edwards of Trevecca College, 
Wales, and the Rev. John MeNiele,of Edin- 
burgh. If the Presbyterian Churches of the 
world do not their full duty to the young 
people of this generation, it will not be the 
fault of the Council, which gave up this 
whole day to this great subject, nor of the 
eloquent men who expounded it so faithful- 
ly and so well. 

The morning session of the last day of the 
Council (Thursday) was devoted partly to 
the final report of the Business Committee, 
and then to a Review of Proceedings of the 
Alliance since its Formation, by the Rev. 
Dr. T. W. Chambers, of New York, and 
Principal Cairns, D.D., of Edinburgh, the 
chairmen respectively of the American and 
European sections of the Executive Com- 
mission. These addresses summed up, in 
clear and brief form, the principal visible 
results of the work done by the Alliance 
since its organization and first Council at 
Edinburgh in 1877. 

Principal Dykes, Chairman of the Busi- 
ness Committee, then reported the names 
of members of the Executive Commission 
and other committees, who were duly ap- 
pointed. The two sections of the Execu- 
tive Commission are hereafter to be known 
as Eastern and Western, instead of Euro- 
pean and American; the new titles being 
far more comprehensive and significant of 
the world-wide scope of the work of the 
Alliance. The Rev. Dr. Wm. G. Blaikie, of 
Edinburgh, who has been connected with 
the Alliance from its beginning as its Sen- 
ior Secretary, and has declined re-election 
to that office, is made Convener of the East- 
ern Section of the Executive Commission, 
and President of the Entire Commission 
for the next four years. Dr. T. W. Cham- 
bers is retained as Convener of the Eastern 
Section; and in 1892, when the next Coun- 
cil meets at Toronto, the Convener of the 
Western Section will succeed to the Presi- 
dency. The Rev. Dr. George D. Mathews, 
of Quebec, was unanimously elected Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Alliance, at a salary of 
£500 per annum, and is to reside in London. 

The Rev. Dr. Wm. H. Roberts, professor in 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinrati, O., 
and stated clerk of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, North, was 
also unanimously nominated by the Ameri- 
can delegates and was as unanimously 
elected to the office of assistant secretary 
for the Western field of the Alliance. Both 
of these gentlemen signified their accept- 
ance of the offices thus conferred upon 
them. A hearty vote of thanks was passed 
to Dr. Blaikie for his valuable services to 
the Alliance. The Quarterly Register is to 
be continued and the subject of reviving the 
Catholic Presbyterian, the former organ 
of the Alliance, was referred to the Execu- 
tive Commission, with power. The Rev. 
Dr. Donald Fraser, of London, reported a 
minute, which, after brief debate was 
adopted with only one dissentient voice, re 
ferring to the Lambeth Conference of 
Episcopal bishops, now sitting in London 
and engaged upon several of the same prob- 
lems that have occupied this Council, and 
also expressing fraternal recognition of all 
branches of the Anglican Communion as 

sister Churches of Christ, and the desire to 
maintain fellowship with all branches of 
the Church Universal. 

The closing public services of the Council 
were attended by another very large assem- 
bly in the evening. The Rev. Dr. Blaikie 
presided, and addresses were delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Spining, of Cincinnati, O., 
President Apple, of Lancaster, Penn., Sig- 





nor Gavazzi, of Rome, Italy, and the Rev. 
Dr. Somerville, of Glasgow. Resolutions 
of thanks to the London Committee of Ar- 
rangements and to the Presbyterians of 
London, for their generous care and hospi- 
tality were offered by the Rev. Dr. Coch- 
rane, of Canada, after a very pertinent and 
enthusiastic address. These were passed 
by a rising vote, and then after prayer by 
Dr. Cairns and a few last words by Dr. 
Blaikie, who gave the benediction, the 
Fourth General Council of the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches holding the Presbyte- 
rian system was finally adjourned to meet 
in the city of Toronto in 1892. 

This afternoon, Friday, by special invita- 
tion of the Countess of Aberdeen, the mem- 
bers of the Council were received by herself 
and the Earl of Aberdeen at their country 
residence, on Dollis Hill. It was a happy 
social termination of the gatherings of this 
notable assembly. 

LONDON, July 13th, 1888. 





THE conversion of one of the students 
in the Christian College of Madras, sup- 
ported by the Free Ciurch of Scotland, has 
been the occasion of a rebellion of the stu- 
dents. They met and demanded an expla- 
nation. The President being absent in 
Scotland, the man in charge promised that 
this student should not be baptized until 
he had had abundant time to talk with his 
relatives soasto test his decision. This did 
not satisfy the students, and all but a hun- 
dred of the 640 students left. After a while 
the mutineers yielded to advice and re- 
turned, but the injury done is great. The 
non-Christian native papers are not a unit 
in approving their emeute. Some of them 
say that students who put themselves un- 
der a school in which the Bible is read and 
taught, ought not to complain if one of 
their number is occasionally converted. 


.... The fifth article of the Constitution of 
Brazil reads as follows: 

“The Roman Catholic shall continue to be the 

religion of the State; all others shall, however, 
be tolerated, with their special worship, in pri- 
vate houses designated for this purpose, with- 
out the exterior form of a temple.” 
Great liberty has been allowed in interpret- 
ing this article, only steeples and bells be- 
ing forbidden to very churchly structures; 
and even one or two inconspicuous towers 
have been built. A recent attempt to com- 
pel the removal of these ornaments led to 
the introduction of a bill last October to re- 
voke the fifth article and allow full liberty. 
No action would have been taken, however, 
but for a recent outbreak; and, after a full 
discussion, the bill has now passed the leg- 
islative assembly. The bill, we understand, 
provides for the fullest religious liberty. 


..The revival meetings carried on in 
John St. Methodist Church, in this city, 
under the charge of Mr. Harrison, known 
for many years as “‘the Boy Preacher,” 
have been fuller of excitement the past 
week than any similar meetings ever held 
in this city. The pastor of the church fell 
down unconscious in the midst of one of his 
exhortations, and Mr. Harrison said he had 
‘*a shock of glory.”” He claims over 2,200 
converts now, and is sure that there will be 
2,500 before the week ends. Mr. Harrison 
says it is the greatest revival in the history 
of Methodism. 


.. The persecution of Protestants in the 
Baltic provinces of Russia continues. Sev- 
eral Lutheran pastors, having lately been 
acquitted by the lower court of having in- 
sulted the Orthodox Church, it is now an- 
nounced that a new law will be promul- 
gated, according to which henceforth any 
Lutheran pastor accused of having attacked 
the dogmas of the Russian Church, must 
answer before a tribunal composed solely 
of members of the Greek Church. 


..New York is said to be one of the 
strongest Catholic cities in the world. It 
has 75 parish churches,40 chapels,300 priests, 
300 Brothers, 2,000 religious women, 40,000 
pupils in its colleges, academies and 
parochial schools, and 15,000 poor or sick or 
orphaned cared for in its homes, hospitals, 
and asylums. Full $30,000,000 are invested 
in Catholic churches and institutions, and 
there are 800,000 Catholics within the city 
limits. So the Boston Pilot tells us. 


.. The liberal citizens of Malden, Mass., 
have made handsome gifts for a Home for 
Aged People. The charity is worthy of the 
gifts of the people of this prosperous town, 
and we wish many other towns would take 
this pleasant way to care for those who 
have no friends to care for their old age. 


..According to Chancellor Hortsmann, 
of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, the 
Catholics of that city number 182,000, and 
in the archdiocese 400,000. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST Sth. 
THE BURNT OFFERING.—Lev. 





I, 1-9. 





Notes.—“‘ And the Lord.’’—Leviticus is 
so called because it contains the laws 
about the levitical service. “Out of 
the tent of meeting.”—Before God gave 
the Ten Commandments from Mount Sinai; 
but now he fulfills his promise (Ex. xxv, 
22) and gives the formal laws to Moses 
from the tent. ** Offereth an oblation.” 
—This wasin any case a free-will offering, 
either bloody or not. -* Of the cattle.””— 
The ritual for sacrifices only allowed under 
the head of cattle, oxen, sheep and goats; 
under birds only young pigeons and turtle- 
doves. All the rest were accounted un- 
clean. “Tf his oblation be a burnt 
offering.’’—-The Hebrew for this offering is 
olah, which means to ascend. The olah 
was laid whole on the altar, without the 
skin; then consumed by fire and the greater 
part ascended toward heaven.—-—“ With- 
out blemish.”—No faults of body. The 
priest always inspected the offering very 
carefully, and if he found it perfect sealed 
its horns with his ring to prevent another 
being substituted for sacrifice. ~ Be 
shall lay his hand upon his head.’’—Both 
hands are meant. Confession and prayer 
on the part of the sacrificer accompanied 
this act. The substitution was made, and 
at that moment the fatal blow was given. 
“Shall be accepted for him.”’—The 
blood of the sacrificial animal covered the 
sinner from the wrath of God. All this sac- 
rifice and atonement was simply a fore- 
running shadow of the perfect sacrifice of 
Christ. “And he shall kill the bul- 
lock.’’—The most obvious meaning is that 
the one who offered the sacrifice had to kill 
it. Doubtless he did, or he might get a 
priest as substitute. In later times, at any 
rate, the priest generally did the killing; but 
the bringing of the blood and the dispens- 
ing of that was a purely priestly office. 
“And he shall flay the burnt offering.” — 
The skin was the priest’s. “Out it 
into its pieces.’’—Done after certain sacri- 
ficial rules. This cutting open of the parts 
signified the laying bare of the soul of 
the offerer before God. “* Sweet savor 
unto the Lord.””—Not literally sweet smell- 
ing, tho it might be made so with oils 
and incenses, but ‘‘sweet’’ in the sense 
that it typifies a voluntary, cheerful offer- 
ing of one’s own heart, a self-dedication to 
God. 

Instruction—The first impression one re- 
ceives in reading this lesson is, ‘‘How trivi- 
al all thisis! What labor to approach near 
to God! Thank God we are as weare and not 
Jews!’’ Yes, all is different now. We now no 
longer offer goats or pigeons, but we do offer 
ourselves, a sacrifice much harder to make 
if one livesup toit. The laboris different, 
more complex inits variety; but there is 
plenty of it. 

The cattle without blemish were the most 
valuable of the flock. They had the most 
money value and so were the greatest sac- 
rifice to the owner. Our sacrifice for God 
should cost us something. The “ no ac- 
count”’ gifts that we otherwise would 
throw away, are an insult to the Deity. ‘I 
beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service.”’ So the 
greatest isa pure heart, because it is the 
hardest thing we can give. 

Whatever offering we may make to the 
Church, we should do not for the Church 
but for the Lord directly. The priests were 
fed by the sacrifice; but the offerings were 
to the Lord. 

Weare tothrow all our responsibilities 
upon Christ as our atonement as if it all de- 
pended upon him; then act ourselves with a 
will, as if it all depended upon us. 

As the burnt-offering was accepted to 
make atonement for the sin of the Israelite, 
so Christ is accepted to make atonemen 
for us: 

“My faith would lay her hand, 
On that dear head of thine; 

While like a penitent I stand, 
And there confess my sin.” 

The lesson states the facet that the offerer 
has his distinct part to do as well as the 
priest. Both are necessary to the right per- 
formance of the sacrifice. One part is plain 
and necessary. We must bring the sacrifice. 
The Holy Spirit prompts us tocome. But 
we must then come before Christ can do his 
part and accept. 

The sweetest savor that can go up to God 
from each household altar is the cheerful, 
obedient surrender of heart and will to 
Him. 






































Ministerial Uegister. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALLEN, W. C., E. Tawas, accepts call to 
St. Johns, Mich. 

ARMSTRONG, CHARLES N., Oberlin Semi- 
nary, accepts call to Appleton, Minn. 
BAKE, Henry P., Brantord, Conn., re- 

signs. 
BAKER, BENJ. F., accepts call to White 
City, Kan. 
BELL, RosBert C., 
resigns. 
BLEASE, W. J., ord. West Pittston, Penn., 
June 6th. 
BLOSE, D. A., accepts call to La Harpe, Ill. 
BOURNE, PAUL E., ord. Hillsboro Bridge, 


E. Longmeadow, Mass., 


BRUNE KER, JAMES, Rush Center, Kan., re- 
signs. 

COLE, H. M., Argentine, Kan., resigns. 

DEROME, J. A., goes to French Mission at 
Central Falls, R. I. 

DICKERSON, Orson C., La Heres accepts 
call to Godfrey and Melville, ll. 

DINSMORE, E. F., ord. in Alturas, Cal. 

FAY, W. WALCOTT, Bridgewater, accepts 
call to Westboro’, Mass. 

FIELD, F. A., Vernon, Cal., resigns. ¥ 

FORBES, SAMUEL D., Second ch., Rock- 
ville, Conn., resigns. 

FOSS, GEORGE A., New Boston, accepts call 
to "Brentwood, 'N. H. 

GOFF, EDWARD F., accepts call to First ch., 
Aurora, tll 

GRAHAM, HENRY, accepts call to Enter- 
prise and Detroit, Kan. 

GRAY, WILLIAM J., ord. Fort Scott, Kan., 
J uly 6th. 

HAND, LARoy §&., Second ch., Ottumwa, 
Ta , resigns. 

HARRAH, CHARLES C., Galva, IIl., resigns, 
to take effect Aug. Ist. 

HIGGINS, Lucius H., Hamden, Mount Car- 
mel, Conn., resigns. 

a ~ C. ROWLAND, goes to San Mateo, 
Jal, 

HURD, EpwIn T., ord. in Barnstead Cen- 
ter, Ss 

JOHNSON, ALBION H., Hyde Park, called 
to Atlantic, Mass. 

LEWIS, EverREtTT L., Haddam, Conn., re- 
signs. 

MATTHEWS, J. T., inst. Blossburg, Penn., 
June 12th 

NOYES, WARREN L., Hartland, accepts call 
to Chester, Vt. 

OSGOOD, REUBEN D, Fort Fairfield, Me., 
resigns. 

PEASE, WILLIAM, Mound City, Ll, re- 
signs. 

PERRY, Cyrus M., Slatersville, R. I., re- 
signs, to take effect Sept. 30th. 

RAND, WILBuR, called to Cummington, 
Mass., for a year. 
ROSS, JAMEs H., S. Norwalk meg called 
toF ranktin St. ch., Somerville, Mass. 
SAVORY, G. W., accepts call to Ingle- 
wood, Cal. 

SHERRILL, ALVIN F., First ch., Omaha, 
Neb., resigns. 

SIMMS, THOMAS, accepts cali to Greenville 
ch., Norwich, Conn. 

STONE, SIDNEY, Ada, Minn., resigns. 

TADE, EwineG O., Coney Island, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to E. Granville, Mass. 

THOMAS, WILLIAM A., Conway, Mass., re- 
signs. 

TOMPKINS, FRANK P., Claremont, N. H., 
resigns. 

UZZELL, C. S., accepts call to Vernon, Cal 

WARNER, CHARLEs C., inst. in Alton, Il. 

WARNER, WARREN W., Canastota, N. Y., 
resigns on account of failing health. 

WARREN, EpcGar L., declines call to 
Presque Isle, Me 

WHITNEY, Joe F., ord. in Jamaica, Vt. 

WILSON, HENRY, Carpentersville, Il., re- 
signs. 

bela: ms H. L., accepts call to Nevinville, 
a. 


WOLCOTT, W. H., Ontario, Cal., resigns. 
YORK, F. H., Bowmanville, Il., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

CLARK, R. L., New Park, Penn., called to 
Central Park ch., Chicago. 

DUNCAN, Geo. S., of Princeton, Tenn., 
ord. Dickinson, Penn., June 21st. 

ELDER, THos D., inst. Wappinger’s Creek, 
N. Y., July lith. 

HOSKINS, FRANELIN E., ordained mission- 
ary Media, Penn., July 10th. 

HOWARD, Burr E., inst., 
mag oe 28. 


HUNT, Chili, accepts call to West- 


Bay City, 


i nN? 

JACKSON, ALEX., Pittsburg, called to 
Galt, Can. 

LIPES, H. H., Union, accepts call to Dres- 
den, my a 


LOBA, J. F., Olivet College, accepts call 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

MACKAY, — called to new ch. at 
Newport, R. f. 

MATHEWS, G. D., Toronto, elected 
Permanent Secretary of the Pan-Presby- 
terian Alliance. 

NELLIS, J. V. C., D.D., Nunda, accepts 
call to Union, N. Y. 

SAYRE, E.H., Brooklyn, accepts call to 
Salem, Il Tl. 

SHAW, HARVEY, inst. Cherrytree, Penn., 
July 10th. 

SWIFT, JuDson, A Mioh accepts 
call to Grace ch., N. ¥. 
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GENERAL HARRISON’S GREAT 
SPEECH AT DANVILLE. 
AN EQUAL BALor. THE TEMPERANCE 
QUESTION. THE PENSION QUESTION. 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


THROUGH the curtesy of The Indianapo- 
lis Journal we are enabled to give the fol- 
lowing verbatim report of the speech by 
General Harrison, delivered before the Lin- 
coln League at Danville, Ind.,on Saturday, 
November 26th, 1887: 


“ Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen:—I! re- 
gard this meeting as one of the most remarkable 
I have ever been called upon to address. I have 
spoken to larger audiences; | have seen more 
imposing street displays; more brass horns and 
bases drums, but, taking all the incidents of 
your meeting together, I have never seen a more 
noticeable political gathering than this. We 
have no campaign on; there are no candidates 
in the field; the platforms upon which the 
battle of 1888 is to be fought have not 
been written; and yet here on this November 
day, six months at least before we have ordi- 
narily joined forces in our presidential political 
contests, I find gathered this large and 
enthusiastic meeting. It is to me a most hope- 
ful omen. The fruit that is to come from it I 
do not think will come at ail from what shall 
be said to-day, but out of the very fact that you 
have gathered this meeting. The heat of cam- 
paign strife often clouds the reason and drives 
men into a course ot political action which 
their calmer judgments would not approve. I 
think these inter-campaign assemblies, and 
the calmer discussions which should character- 
ize them, may be made a very useful instru- 
mentality of Republican success; because, my 
fellow-citizens, I believe that, from the first 
Republican platform to the last, we have gone 
to the people upon principles which commend 
themselves to the patriotic and thinking 
classes of our people. Very wisely, I think 
immediately after our last campaign, these 
charged with the organization of our party in 
Indiana conceived the design of organizing at 
once, throughout all the counties of the state, 
such clubs as you have organized here in Hen- 
dricks County, and I hope that the result of your 
meeting will be to stimulate the organization of 
such clubs until there shall not be a county in 
the state that has not its Lincoln League Club. 
Why should we wait until the campaign is on 
before our battalions are enrolled and officered? 
How much we shall gain no man is wise enough 
to tell, if, when the national convention assem- 
bles next summer, and its platform and nomi- 
nees are announced to the world, we shall have 
in every county in Indiana organized clubs to 
take up the work and to push it on to victory. 

“So much for this meeting as an expression of 
a most hopefu! interest and an illustration of a 
most wise and timely organization of Repub- 
licans. Now, what of the party? Why are we 
organizing in Indiana? I am one of those who 
believe that to fight without a cause is not a 
noble thing; that fighting and conquest become 
noble as they are done in behalf of a cause that 
kindles the high impulses of the human heart 
and demands the allegiance of the enlightened 
conscience. I believe the Republican Party in 
Indiana and in the Nation stand to-day for such 
issues. [Applause.] No man was the’ architect 
of the Republican Party. You may call the roll 
of those who sat in the first convention and de- 
fined its principles, but I beg you to remember 
that every one of them was a delegate; and I 
beg you further to remember that those princi- 
ples of liberty which were announced in our 
first platform were written in the hearts of the 
people before they were written in the platform. 
[Applause.] It was a party born; it was the 
gathering together of men stirred by a common 
impulse in behalf of freedom and of pure, popu- 
lar government. It gathered about no man, 
but around an altar of sacrifice and in a sanctu- 
ary beset with enemies. No other political 
party has such a noble army of martyrs. The 
glorified form of the first Republican President 
walks at its head, and a great multitude of 
humble, dark-skinned lovers of our creed who 
met cruel death only because they were Repub- 
licans, follow his loved but silent footsteps. 


“AN EQUAL BALLOT. 

“The issues that interest us naturally grow 
out of our double citizenship. We are citizens 
of Indiana, and are proud of it; but we hold that 
pride in subjection and that citizenship to be 
subordinate, in many things, to the glory and 
duty of our national citizenship. [Applause.] 
At every election, when we deposit a ballot, we 
are acting upon questions that expend them- 
selves within the state lines of Indiana, and 
upon others that are bounded only by the oceans 
that have fixed our outer lines as a nation. I 
thought in the last campaign in Indiana we had 
never had, as citizens of this state, more inter- 
esting and absorbing questions to occupy our at- 
tention. I beg you to remember, my fellow-cit- 
izens, that those issues are unsettled to-day. 
Not one of them was determined by the result 
in 1886. If it was worth our while to fight for 
them then, they are worthy of a second fight. 
Yes, worthy to be fought for until that long-de- 
layed triumph which I believe awaits every 
right cause. I have said none of the issues of 
the last campaign were consummated. It was 
acampaign made against odds such as a party 
has been seldom called upon to meet. That in- 
famous apportionment of our state for legisla- 
tive and congressional purposes, devised to 
suppress the popular will in Indiana, devised 
to enable a Democratic minority to control our 
egislature and to secure a majority of the del- 





egation in Congress, yet stands upon our statute- 
book; yet calls upon every true man in Indiana 
who believes in an equal ballot, who believes 
that every elector shall count one in every elec- 
tion, and no more, to overturn it and restore 
equal suffrage in this state. [Applause.] Will 
you be content, Republicans of Hendricks 
County, will you ever cease to fight a man’s 
earnest fight, until every voter in this state has 
his full, equal influence in the selection of all 
our officers, and in the making of all our laws? 
If you do, if you are content to sit down robbed 
of some of your political rights, then you are 
parted from the inspiration that organized our 
party and the courage that made men fight for 
it and die for it. I know that that infamous 
gerrymander of our state received the reluc- 
tant, I believe the corrupt, support of some who 
voted forit. I believe it is true, and could be 
proven, that the votes of some Democrats in fa- 
vor of those bills were not unconnected with 
promises of federal appointments. The outrage 
of this legislation was shown in the last elec- 
tion, when the Republican Party cast 10,000 
more votes for members of the Legislature 
than the Democratic Party did, and yet the 
Democratic Party controlled your Legislature 
on joint ballot. 

“T allude to this question first because it isthe 
bottom question. It lies under all others. What 
profit in discussing the question of temperance 
legislation, or of the reform of our benevolent 
institutions, or any other of these lucal ques- 
tions which are to be determined by the action 
of our Legislature, until we can first secure an 
equal influence, man for man, in the choosing 
of a Legislature; and so I say to any Third Party 
men, Prohibitionists, who listen to me, what 
chance have you, what chance has any other 
reform of success in the State of Indiana, until 
we so readjust our apportionment that a major- 
ity of our people may secure a majority in the 
Legislature? 

“This legislation is part, my fellow-citizens, 
of a deliberate, remorseless scheme that has its 
manifestations North and South to secure and 
to perpetuate Democratic control by the dis- 
frahchisement of Republicans. Sometimes 
when I think about this; when I look over the 
situation in the United States; when I turn my 
eye toward the South; when I| look toward Da- 
kota, and when, calling in my vision, I look 
here into the faces of my Republican friends in 
Indiana, and see them partially disfranchised, 
anda high constitutional officer chosen by a 
majority of the electors with vulgar violence, 
forcibly excluded from the exercise of the office 
because he was a Republican, I am full of ap- 
prehension, for I know that such a condition 
does not permanently consist with that respect 
for the enactments of our Legislatures that is 
the only sure guaranty of public order. Has it 
come to be true, soldiers of Hendricks County, 
comrades who left home and friends and stood 
on the fiery edge of many a fight, and looked 
with unblanched faces and resolute eyes into 
the very face of death for country and the flag 
—has it come to this, that the men who loved 
and followed Lincoln, the men who rescued the 
country from destruction, who lifted its down- 
trodden flag, and who bound its Constit .tion 
with bands of steel and restored its honor 
among the nations of the world—has it come to 
this, that such men shall be sheared of their 
political rights in order that the party of the 
rebellion may maintain its ascendency in the 
Nation, and its Democratic sympathizers their 
ascendency in Indiana? 

“There is net a man fit to transact the duties 
of the simplest vocation from day to day that 
does not know that the Republican majorities 
in three or four of the Southern States are sup- 
pressed, are not allowed to find expression at 
the ballot-box. I do not accept the explanation 
recently given by a badly reconstructed South- 
ern Senator in his speeches in Ohio. It has not 
been received with confidence by the people of 
the North. He tried to make the Ohio people 
believe that the reason the colored vote did not 
appear in their elections for members of Con- 
gress and for President was by reason of the 
fact that the colored man didn’t take any in 
terest in national elections; but he said when- 
ever the ‘fence question’ comes up, then you 
have a full colored vote. The colored people are 
interested in the fence question, and they turn 
out. My fellow-citizens, that was a very grim 
joke. If there is any class of voters in this 
country who do take an interest in national 
elections, who do take an interest in the ques- 
tion of who shall be President, it is the freed- 
men of the South, and those colored men who 
have sought kindlier homes under more hope- 
ful auspices here in our own and in other North- 
ern States. I do not believe there has been 
written in the history of any civilized nation a 
more abominable, cruel, wretched page than 
that which describes the treatment of the poor 
blacks in the South since those states passed 
under Democratic control. Why are they not 
allowed to vote? Because they want to vote 
the Republican ticket. In the last presidential 
election, and this one to come, our Democratic 
opponents count with absolute certainty upon 
one hundred and fifty-three electoral votes from 
the South, when [ say again there is not a man, 
not a fool, who does not know that if every 
qualified elector in three at least of those states 
was allowed to express himself, they would 
give their electoral vote for the Republican 
nominee. 

* | look again, and up here in the Northwest 
is a fair Territory, enormous in extent, the one- 
half of it applying for admission to the Union 
as a state, more than twice as large as the State 
of Indiana, having a population of nearly a half 
million of souls at this time, kept out of the 
union of states; was kept out in 1884; 
will be kept and not allowed to cast 





an electoral vote in 1888. Why? Simply 
because a majority of the people in that terri- 
tory are Republicans. That and nothing more. 
For the whole period of my term in the Senate 
as a member of the Committee on Territories I 
fought with such ability as I could, I pleaded 
with such power as I could with these Demo- 
cratic Southern Senators and members to allow 
these free people of Dakota the common rights of 
American citizenship. In 18*4. to placate, if I 
could, their opposition to the admission of that 
state, I put a clause in the bill that the consti- 
tutional convention should not assemble until 
after the presidential election of that year. But 
now four years more have gone around ; again a 
President is to be elected, and still that young 
state, peopled with the best blood of all the 
states, full of the veterans of the late war, loyal 
to the Government and the Constitution, ready 
to share the perils and burdens of our national 
life, is being, will be, kept out of the Union, 
will be denied any right to cast an electoral vote 
for President by the Democratic House of 
Representatives at Washington, solely because 
a majority of her people hold the political sen- 
timents which we hold. Ah; gentlemen, a 
Democrat who in Congress had urged divers 
other reasons why Dakota ought not to be ad- 
mitted, gave to me the true one when he said: 
‘Now, Harrison, you don’t think we are such 
— fools as to let that Republican state into 
the Union?’ Who are these men who thus 
stand and bar the way of that free young state 
when she asks that her star may be put upon 
this field of blue? They are the men who 
sought to tear every star from that azure field. 
They are the men who attempted to fight their 
states out of the Union. Having been restored 
by law to equal influence, and having clothed 
themselves with added power stolen from the 
colored voters of their states, they now use that 
influence to bar out a state full of the Union 
veterans of the late war, simply because they 
mean, at all hazards, by all methods, however 
unfair, to maintain the control they have se- 
cured in national affairs. They know that the 
condition of their success next year is the sup- 
pression of the Republican vote, and they ac- 
cept that condition and are determined to sup- 
press it. Now tell me, citizens of Indiana, is it 
not worth while, even thus early, to let our 
hearts kindle and to put steelinto our nerves, 
as we gather once more to put down a party 
that has by such means usurped control of our 
Nation, and to re-establish free manhood suf- 
frage the country over? [Great applause and 
cheers.] 

“Well, that is not all. They have invaded 
Indiana. Not simply by disfranchising a frac- 
tion of every Republican voter in it; not simply 
by refusing to abide by an election for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor that they had invited; but they 
have organized tally-sheet forgers to wipe out 
the votes that had been cast, and once counted, 
in order to seat men in office who were defeated 
at the polls. Is not that true? Come over to [n- 
dianapolis and look at those tully-sheets. I have 
heard Democrats say almost everything else, but 
I never yet have heard one say that those tallies 
were rubbed out and rewritten to the name of a 
Democrat without human agency. [Laughter 
and applause.] In whose interest was it done? 
In the interest of the sure ally of the Democratic 
Party, the ally that brings it, and only can 
bring it, success—the Liquor League of Indiana. 
[Applause.] What was the scheme? To seat a 
man who was not elected, and who was totally 
unfit. in the office of Judge of the Criminal 
Court in order that these persistent and defiant 
violators of public law might have there a man 
who would sympathize with them, and would 
make their punishment so light that they might 
find profit in acontinued defiance of law. A 
Democratic county grand jury, with proof not 
only sufficient to make up a prima-facie case in 
the grand jury room, but proof beyond a reason- 
able doubt from a man who saw it done, refused 
to indict; and when in the United States Court 
indictments had been found, every Democrat, I 
believe, on the petit jury rallied to the defense 
of the tally-sheet forgers. One of them was re- 
ported to have said that he had not been in the 
jury-box fifteen minutes until he caught on to 
the whole thing; that it was an attempt to con- 
vict some Democrats. [Laughter and applause.] 
My Democratic friends, you have as much in- 
terest as I have in an honest election, and if 
you would clear your skirts of responsibility for 
such transactions as these you must raise your 
voice in condemnation of them. A committee 
of one hundred was raised to prosecute the 
guilty parties, and while ordinarily it is pretty 
easy to find Democrats who are willing to accept 
any sort of office, it was very hard to find any 
in Marion County who would take part in that 
non-partisan citizens’ movement to suppress 
fraud at the ballot. And what has been the 
fate of those Democrats who did accept places 
on the committee of one hundred? Denounced, 
abused, traduced from day to day by the Dem- 
ocratic organ at your capital city. Why? Be- 
cause they were lending themselves to this 
movement that promised to deplete the Demo- 
cratic Party by putting some of its members in 
the penitentiary. You recollect down at Cin- 
cinnati the attempt to beat John Sherman by 
bold and impudent forgeries of the election re- 
turns. Who was it, too, at Chicago, that organ- 
ized the frauds against the ballot that were per- 
petrated there? They were all Democrats. I[ 
have here a statement from a Democrat relat- 
ing to the Ohio frauds, but applicable in every 
line of it to the Illinois and the Indiana election 
frauds. Listen to what Mr. William P. Ander- 
son says: 

“Mr. Chairman -I desire to preface a state- 
ment I am about to make with a few personal 
remarks. I have voted the Democratic ticket for 


over twenty years, have always been a Demo- 
crat, and at the last election voted a straight 








Democratic ticket. With this record, after a 
thorough and ay aig investigation, extend- 
ing over the past three weeks. made as a mem- 


mittee of one hundred, I claim to be able to 
make a fair statement so far as relates to the 
past taken by my party in the frauds t 
he registration and election laws and other out- 
rages preceding and following the last election. 
These investigations show that the only organ. 
ized fraud oaiee registration and election 
laws at the last election has been within the 
Democratic Party; that the only organization 
shielding and protecting the perpetrators of 
these frauds, and endeavoring SS hinder and 
pesece ute those en: in exposing them and 

ringing them to justice is also within the Dem- 
ocratic Party. Stiil a Democrat, and diametri- 
cally opposed to the principles of the Republi- 
ean Party, this committee_and its executive 
committee have my entire Sympathy and my 
hearty support. 

“So it is that by wholesale suppression of Re- 
publican votes and influence in the South, by 
excluding Dakota and Washington Territories 
from their just participation in our national 
affairs, by fraudulent apportionments, and by or- 
ganized, systematic election frauds in the great 
cities of our country, the Democratic Party has 
acquired and seeks to maintain its control, 
Now, in saying this, I want to say just here that 
I well know that there are hundreds of honest 
Democrats who condemn and deprecate these 
things; but their voice is not heard; their in- 
fluence in these matters is not felt. The leaders, 
the party workers, the party newspapers in the 
main, speak no word for the exposure and con- 
demnation of these election thieves, but de- 
nounce every Democrat who helps to expose 
them. So we are shorn of some of our liberties; 
and it becomes all of you as Republicans to 
unite, compact yourselves, put away every local 
division and strife, lift the old banner of 1860, 
recall the name of Abraham Lincoln as you do 
in this club organization, and push up the ma- 
jority of Hendricks County again to fifteen 
hundred. (Cheers and applause.] 





““OUR BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 


“There are some other questions. I believe 
my fellow-citizens, that the question of the re-, 
form in the administration of our benevolent 
institutions is a question that touches hearts 
more than any question I have ever discussed 
in the hearing of the people of Indiana. I 
found in the last campaign that whatever else 
failed to interest my hearers, this question of 
reform in the administration of our benevolent 
institutions took hold upon the heart of every 
man and woman that I talked to. What is the 
present situation? It is this, my countrymen: 
that these institutions, equipped so liberally by 
the state, maintained by the contributions 
which you make and which I make to their 
annual support, devised for the care, the tender 
care—some of them for the education, where 
that is possible—of those classes whom the hand 
of God has touched in affliction, that these in- 
stitutions are now from top to bottom managed 
solely and simply as houses of Democratic pat- 
ronage. That is the whole story. A gentleman 
who knew told me the other day as to one of 
these institutions that, in his close observation 
of it for several years, its trustees and man- 
agers never raised the question, What is for the 
best interests of these unfortunate people? but 
always and solely this question, How will this 
appointment help the Democratic Party? How 
can this or that other incident of management 
be made to contribute to party success? Now I 
trust some Democrats hear me tq-day. I make 
my appealtothem. Will you not support the 
proposition that these benevolent institutions, 
fruits of the message and dying of the Son of 
God, shall be taken out of the slough of politics 
and set upon the sunlit hills of duty? Your 
party leaders, your majority last winter in the 
Senate, set themselves across the pathway of 
reform, and by defeating an election for new 
trustees in the place of those who had been 
demonstrated to be unfit, have perpetuated to 
this day a low and abominable management 
of our benevolent institutions. Have politics 
become so bestial that, out of the misery and 
care of the insane, low men shall be al- 
lowed to coin party advantage? I do not know 
a sadder thing; death is not sosad. We areen- 
titled to know that the men and the women who 
have the care of these unfortunate ones have 
been selected, not on account of their politics, 
but oa account of their experience, and of their 
kind and humane dispositions. How utterly at 
the mercy of lust and cruelty the insane are! 
When they come into a court of justice to tell 
of brutality and outrage the answer is, They are 
insane. Defenseless except as we resolve, fel- 
low-citizens, that the next Legisiature that 
meets in Indiana shall be pledged to the duty 
of putting every one of our benevolent institu- 
tions upon an intelligent non-partisan civi! ser- 
vice basis. [Loud and prolonged applause.] So 
that it shall never again be asked, when a man 
or woman applies for service in one of these in- 
stitutions, ‘ What are your politics?’ so that the 
most careful scrutiny into their antecedent 
history and their fitness for the delicate duties 
they are to discharge shall determine the ques- 
tion of their appointment. Governor Gray made 
a brief appearance on the stage as a reformer in 
connection with these institutions. Claiming 
that the period of Dr. Harrison, of Boone Coun- 
ty, and of Mr. Gapen, of Marion County, had 
expired, he assumed to appoint trustees in their 
places; but they have not been inducted into 
office, and I cannot see that Goyernor Gray is 
fretting himself over the failure. His action 
confessed what we had said in the last cam- 
paign as to the unfitness of this management, 
and the fact that he has not followed up his in- 
itial step shows that the spirit of a true re- 
former is not in him. Here, then, is one issue 
that has to be fought out at the next election. 
Bear it in mind, every honest man in the State 
of Indiana, that the care and interest of these 
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unfortunate classes are in your keeping. Write 
upon the banner that you shall carry in front of 
these marching Lincoln leagues in the coming 
campaign: ‘Thorough reformation of our be- 
nevolent institutions.’ [Great cheering.] 


‘* THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


“ There is another question that I want to talk 
about for a little while, and that is what I will 
still call the temperance question, tholI notice 
thata distinguished bishop of the Methodist 
Church South said the other day that down his 
way they have got past temperance, and refused 
to appoint any conference committee on tem- 
perance, because they had got by that. When 
you get past temperance beware of intemper- 
ance yourself. I believe there is an authority 
which all our Methodist brethren recognize, as 
well as we Presbyterians, to the effect that we 
should be ‘temperate in all things.’ The 
apostle had not got past temperance. Now 
what is this temperance cr liquor question? 
Primarily, to me, it is a question that takes on a 
broad aspect. It is the question ef the absolute, 
universal obedience to law as law by everybody. 
[Great applause.] That is the tirst and broadest 
Statement of it. I say, absolute, universal 
obedience to law as law, without any reference 
to what I think or you think about the law. 
And yet, when that very issue is made, as it was 
made in Our last Indianapolis campaign, when 
good citizens are standing for law and order, 
irrespective of party, are combining to defeat 
the insolent attempt of the Liquor League to 
dominate our city politics, and to re-elect aman 
as Mayor who had had the courage to put work- 
house sentences upon these liquor-sellers when 
they persistently violated the law, we found 
some gentlemen of the sort who had got past tem- 
perance voting an independent ticket, and so 
helping indirectly to elect amar who would have 
given a loose rein to lawlessness. Thank God 
there were not enough of them tosucceed. I don’t 
impute this as the purpose at all of any of them; 
but nevertheless the effect of withdrawing from 
this column of the law and order people some 
votes that might have been necessary to prevent 
the triumph of lawlessness, was to put the cause 
of public order in peril. My countrymen, I be- 
lieve that the question of enforcing the laws is 
assuming an importance now that it has never 
had before in our country. We have been 
careless, thoughtless, as we saw violations of 
law going on from day to day; but the Nation 
has been startled into a _ realization of 
the fact that its only safety, the only anchor it 
has out on the side of social order and domestic 
peace, is the enforcement of the law. What 
was it that culminated at Chicago less than two 
years ag", on that day when the guardians of 
the law were butchered? Where did this red 
flower find its seed? It was, as I believe, in that 
defiant, persistent violation of law upon which 
we have so long looked indifferently. The Na- 
tion is waking up. My first proposition on the 
temperance question is, that so long as the law 
is as itis, whether you like it or I like it, we 
shall still stand together and declare that the 
law shall beenforced. [Great applause.] Now, 
I know there are some people—who seem to me 
to be greatly misguided—who say we don’t care 
about the law being enforced; we would rather 
have free whisky than taxed whisky; we would 
rather the sale should be open and unrestrained; 
would rather that the violations of order might 
be increased and multiplied, because thereby 
we hope to awaken the people to a fuller reali- 
zation of the evil of this thing, and thus secure 
state prohibition. I hope no friend here takes 
that ground. If you do, you find yourself in 
bad company, and evil consequences following 
hard after you. Stand, rather, as all good men 
must stand, for the rigid enforcement, without 
fear or favor, of every statute upon the statute- 
books. That is a good start. And when this 
principle is well established, and you stand 
with us now for it, we will stand with you when 
you get a law that suits you better, and you will 
have a sentiment that will back it up; butif 
you don’t stand with us now, but encourage in 
any way, directly or indirectly, the spirit of 
lawlessness, tq what will you appeal when you 
get the law you want? 

“T want tosay this further: There may have 
been a time in the past when the Republican 
Party of Indiana had dalliance with the liquor 
interests; but I beg to say toall who hear me to- 
day that when the platform of the last State 
Convention was read and received with cheers 
by the great masses who heard it, any dalliance 
between the Republican Party and the Liquor 
League was severed once and forever. [Great 
applause.] When the resolution fell from the 
lips of my friend who sits yonder, Mr. Halford, 
of the Journal,as Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, a trumpet was sounded that will 
never call retreat. [Applause.] Why? Simply 
for the reason I have already given; the Liquor 
League is an organization framed to defy the 
law, and, therefore, we are against it. and it is 
against us. [Applause.] And yet, nowith- 
standing this, and notwithstanding the fact 
that whenever you open the robe in which the 
Democratic Party masquerades, you see some 
Liquor League boodle sticking out, there are 
those who, like my friend, the Methodist 
bishop, South, have got ‘past temperance,’ 
and are Third Party men who make the welkin 
ring with the cry, ‘Smash the Republican 
Party.’ Well, that is not a cry likely to draw 
Republicans into your party. Before me to- 
day is a great body of Republicans, young and 
old, full of pride in the old party, who believe 
that it has, under God, wrought out the bes; 
things that were ever achieved by any political 
organization: who believe that it has in it yet 
high capacities, and who are not amiably dis- 
posed when anybody says, ‘Smash the Repub- 
lican Party.’ [Applause.] If you want to per- 








suade us, you will have tochange that cry. And 
what next? Why do you want to smash the 
Republican Party? Does the shield it carries 
cover the Liquor League? No, my countrymen; 
now, henceforth, if not before, the shield it car- 
ries fronts the Liquor League, and the point of 
its spear is toward that enemy of law and or- 
der. Why is it that we do not hear from our 
Prohibition friends the cry, ‘Smash the Demo- 
cratic Party’? Why is it, when the campaign 
is on, that the Democratic Party newspaper be- 
comes at the same time a Liquor League and a 
Third Party organ? Simply because they hope 
thus to withdraw from the Republican Party, 
by this Third Party movement, enough votes to 
continue the Liquor League and the Democratic 
Party in power. They will have the spoils of 
office, and their shield will faithfully cover 
these violators of the law. I have said before, 
and I say now, that among this band of zealous 
Third Party workers for prohibition there are 
devoted, faithful, earnest men and women. 
But, my friends, is it not a little hard, when the 
Republican Party has sounded this note of defi- 
ance, and boldly confronts this organized traf- 
fic that you affect so much to reprobate, and the 
Democratic Party allied with it, that we should 


hear the hoarse cry of the Liquor League in our | 


front, ‘Smash the Republican Party !’ and from 
the rear should come also the piping cry of the 
Third Party Prohibitionists, answering like an 
echo to the hoarse cry in our front, ‘Smash the 
Republican Party’?” [Applause.] 

A Voice: “ They won’t smash it worth a cent.” 

Senator Harrison—‘* No, they won’t! [Ap- 
plause.] Because, for one reason, the great body 
of that great pioneer Church of the West, that 
paved the way for civilization and God in our 
woods, are unlike the bishop down South, and 
have not ‘got past temperance.’ [Applause.] 
Now, what are we going to do about it? Well, 
let us see. We said in our state platform that 
we were in favor of clothing local communities 
with power to act upon this question. There I 
stand for one to-day. [Applause.] I do not be- 
lieve in state prohibition as the best method of 
dealing with this question. If you do, there is 
no reason why we should part to-day. There is 
good work that we can dotogether. [Applause.] 
The Republican Party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, so far as it could, kept the pledge of 
the platform. [Applause.] If you had helped 
us, my Prohibition friends, to make the Senate 
Republican, that law would have been on the 
statute-book to-day. [Applause.] I believe it is 
true, and can be demonstrated to be true that 
if you had thrown your votes with us in the las 
campaign such a result could have been accom- 
plished. Isit not worth while to work together? 
I believe that much depends upon the wise and 
thoughtful reconsideration of all these questions 
by the temperance people of Indiana, and if 
they shall wisely think upon them and wisely 
give their vote and influence to the party that 
has started boldly in the direction of temper- 
ance reform, we shall certainly carry Indiana 
next year [great applause], and greatly advance 
the good cause of temperance reform. 


““ THE PENSION QUESTION. 


“Some national questions of interest turn 
upon the coming election. Soldiers, I believe 
that the question whether your fame and honor 
shall be exalted above the fame of those who 
fought against the flag, whether the rewards of 
your services shall be just and liberal, and the 
care of your disabled comrades ungrudging 
and ample, depends upon the election of a 
Republican President in 1888. [Great ap- 
plause.] For the first time in the history of 
the American Nation we have had a President 
who, in dealing with the veto power, has used it 
not only to deny relief, but to impeach the repu- 
tations of the men who made it possible for him 
to be a President of the United States. [Ap- 
plause.] The veto messages of Mr. Cleveland 
sent in during the last Congress were, many of 
them, tipped with poisoned arrows. He vetoed 
what is called the dependent pension bill. What 
is the principle of it? I believe that the first 
bill introduced in Congress embodying the prin- 
ciple of that bill was introduced by me. [Great 
applause and loud cheering.] It was prepared 
in view of the fact that Congress was being 
overwhelmed with private pension bills for 
men now disabled and unable to maintain 
themselves, who could not, by proof, connect 
their disability with their army service. I said, 
Let us make the limitations of the pension 
law wider, and, instead of taking in these men 
one at a time, let us take the whole class in at 
once, and hence this bill. Some men sneered at 
it; said I was simply trying a buncombe game 
with the soldiers. But, gentlemen, the general 
principles of that bill have come to stay. It 
has, with slight modifications, received now the 
vote, almost unanimous, of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. That will be laid before Congress 
at its approaching session. What is the prin- 
ciple of it? Why, it is something like the old 
rule we had in the army: as long as a man was 
able, he marched and carried his own gun and 
knapsack; but when he got hurt or sick, and 
fell out, we had an ambulance to put him in. 
And that is the principle embodied in this bill: 
that we, the survivors of the late war, as long 
as God gives us strength and health, will march 
in this column of civil life, making our own liv- 
ing, and carrying our own burden. But here is 
a comrade falling by the way, sickness, casual- 
ty—not his own fault—and he has to fall out; 
we want the great national ambulance to take 
him up. [Great applause.] That was the idea 
of this bill. Isit not just? Why, my country- 
men, somebody must’ care for these veterans 
who stood up amid shot and shell and sabre 
stroke, but cannot now trace their infirmities 
to their army service by any satisfactory proof. 
They have fought manfully since. They are 





dependent on their work for a living and they 
cannot work. Somebody must take care of 
them; the expense cannot be avoided unless 
you kick the old veterans out and let them die 
on the roadside. Somebody must care for them 
and the simple question is, Shall they be cared 
for as paupers in the county poor-houses, or 
shall the great Nation they served and saved 
care for them as soldiers? [Enthusiastic ap- 
plause.] I prefer the latter. I want to main- 
tain that man’s memory of the fact that he was 
a soldier; I want the generations coming on to 
know that it is safe to abandon civil pursuits, 
throw wealth behind you and yourself into the 
bloody conflict of the Nation’s life Lapplause] ; 
that republics are grateful, and that its soldiers 
shall be taken care of. 

“Oh, they say we are sogreedy. Why, gen+ 
tlemen; this was not a greedy army that went 
out to maintain the supremacy of the law and 
the Constitution and the glory of the flag. They 
were not mercenary—not a bit of it. The men 
who were mercenary stayed at home. There 
was the place to make money. I shall never 
forget that transcendent day when Sherman’s 
army, that had entered the Confederacy at the 
gate of Louisville, and marked its bloody path- 
way by Vicksburg, and Chattanooga, and Mis- 
sionary Ridge, and Atlanta, and Bentonville, 
and Raleigh, to the national capital, marched 
in parade up that magnificent avenue. It was 
lined on either hand with a great mass of men 
and women that had come to look upon these 
boys who had suffered and achieved so much. 
Ah! it was a proud day. There was not a sol- 
dier that marched that street that glad, bright 
morning who was not paid over and over again 
for all his toil and suffering by the glad acclaim 
that welcomed him. The left of the column 
was in the shadow of those magnificent columns 
that support the porticos of the national Treas- 
ury; and yet in all that moving mass there was 
not one hungry eye turned toward the coffers of 
the Republic, not one. If we had been hungry 
for gold I do not know any power in the uni- 
verse that could have prevented us that day 
from emptying those vaults into our own pock- 
ets. Notso. Those men were not thinking of 
money. Their hearts ran forward faster than 
the quick time of their march to the homes here 
in Hendricks County, and throughout these 
Northern States, where loved cnes waited to 
welcome them. For, thank God, it was the 
glory and strength of our American army that 
there was not a soldier in it who did not have 
some humble place that he called home, who 
did not have a chair by some fireside waiting 
for him, and some arms of love to embrace him 
when he came. That is what saved the coun- 
try. That is what made it possible to disband 
such a great army without any disturbance in 
any part of the land. 

* We are in favor of the reduction of the rev- 
enue, but of its being so done that some other 
things may not be made impossible. One I have 
just mentioned. The truth is, there are a lot of 
Democrats from the South, and some not from 
the South, who are especially anxious to reduce 
the revenue, because if they can get our Treas- 
ury empty and a little behind in its accounts, 
they can say to the soldiers, We cannot give you 
these pensions; there is no money. One of the 
things we want tosave in making the needed 
reductions is a fair, just, liberal pension law. 

“There is another thing we wantdone. We 
want our seacoast ports putin a position of de- 
fense, so that it will not longer be possible for 
some third-rate power of South America to run 
an iron ram in and put the cities under contti- 
bution. For the brutal treatment that was 
meted out to us by England when our hands 
were full by reason of the great civil conflict we 
have accepted a recompense in money, but no 
nation must repeat that experiment with our 
patience. [Applause.] We must also have enough 
revenues to put on the seaa navy worthy of this 
great nation and capable of maintaining our 
old-time prestige on the sea. We will no longer 
have our shame-faced naval officers creeping 
into foreign ports in wooden hulks,the laughing- 
stock of all who see them. Republicans have 
been trying to do this for a good while, but 
while the Democrats had control of the House 
of Representatives they refused to make the 
necessary appropriations because they said they 
could not trust a Republican Secretary to spend 
them. Well, when they got a Secretary of their 
ownin the Republicans were more magnani- 
mous. We said, he is not a whit better man or 
a whit honester man than our man was; but we 
are American citizens, and if this mean party 
spirit is to dominate Congress, and you when in 
power will not vote money for a navy because 
we havea Republican Secretary, and we when 
in power will not vote money because you have 
a Democratic Secretary, we will never get a 
navy; soin spite of the taunts and mistreat- 
ment of the past the Republican Senate in the 
last Congress walked grandly forward and gave 
them, to be expended in the construction of 
ships, all the money that a parsimonious Demo- 
cratic House would let us give them. 

“Well, again, I want to see enough revenue 
saved to help put some American steamship 
lines on the sea. Every important nation of the 
Old World subsidizes some of the great steam- 
ship lines that ply between its ports and the 
ports of foreign countries, either directly or by 
liberal pay for carrying the mail. Why, I saw 
to-day, in the Journal, that for years the Argen- 
tine Republic, in South America, has been offer- 
ing out of its treasury an annual bonus of $100,- 
000 to any company that would establish a reg- 
ular steamship line between Buenos Ayres and 
New York City. That poor government has been 
willing todoso much, It would develop for us 
a great trade, and yive an outlet for surplus 
manufactured products. Congress once placed 
in the control of the Postmaster-General a large 


sum of money that might have been so spent, 
but he refused to expend it; and so we stand to- 
day. Separated by so much shorter distance 
from these South American ports, our near 
neighbors, who ought to buy our goods and send 
theirs here, are in fact, by reason of these 
steamship lines, more near to England than to 
us, and she enjoys their trade. You all know 
Bayless Hanna. [Laughter and cries of “We 
do.”] Well, Bayless was chosen to represent us, 
I believe, at the court of the Argentine Repub- 
lic, the very nation I have been speaking of, 
and he wanted to get there; and in order to get 
there—down our own coast—he had to go to 
Liverpool to get a ship to carry him there. Is it 
not a shamethat an American ambassador can- 
not find an American ship out from any of our 
great ports to these ports of the South Ameri- 
can States, but must cross the ocean eastward 
and put himself under the British flag in order 
to find the port where he is to set. up over his 
house the American flag? Now, before we re-" 
duce the revenue too much, we want to get an 
administration that will respond to the demand 
of the people and of Congress that American 
ships shall have suitable encouragement to ply 
between these ports of South America and our 
own ports, to develop the great trade that we 
ought to have with them. 


** AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND UNAMERICAN ‘ COM- 
BINES.’ 


“And then I want the reduction made so that 
the principle of the protection of American in- 
dustry shall not be eliminated from our tariff 
laws. I do not want the reduction made by 
free-trade hands. I want it made with a care- 
ful regard to the rights and interests of our own 
manufacturers, and especially to the rights and 
interests of that great body of workingmen who 
fill the factories of our country. [Applause.] 
And the sum of it all is that, wanting it done in 
these ways, or these things done first, or done 
with a regard to these things, I don’t want the 
Democratic Party to do it. [Laughter and 
applause.] And there is no danger of their 
doing it. Not the least bit in the world. We 
have paid off now, under laws and financial 
policies inaugurated by the Republicans, 
every dollar of the national debt that is due; 
and to get the money out of the Treasury that 
is coming in, the Democratic Secretary has had 
to go into the market and buy United States 
bonds at a premium, that were not due; and yet 
they started in with the pledge that they would 
reduce the revenue. I think, since some of my 
Indiana Democratic friends found out that the 
reduction of the revenue did not involve a per 
capita distribution of it. they have lost interest 
in the question [laughter]: but so it is. Why, 
they cannot agreeon anything. They had forty 
majority in the last House of Representatives, 
where, under the Constitution every revenue 
bill must originate—the Senate cannot originate 
a revenue bill. They had forty majority, and 
a they could not pass a revenue bill. They 

ave only gotten majority this time, I believe, 
and so I will leave it to some of these boys who 
have worked through the ‘ rule of three ’ to work 
out this problem: If with forty majority they 
were not able to pass a revenue bill in a whole 
Congress, how long willit take them to pass one 
withten? [Laughter and applause.] Senator 
Vest once said of the Chinaman that he did not 
*homologate.’ Well, that is the trouble with 
the Democrats. They don’t bomologate. Sam 
Randall and Carlisle don’t homologate. And 
Sam Randall has got more than ten fellows at 
his back that believe in the protection of Amer- 
ican industry, and this is the last long session of 
the*last Congress during President Cleveland’s 
term [cheers], and if don’t do it this session 
they will not do it at all. 

““Now I do not propose here to discuss the 
tariff question. I believe the principle of the 
fosterses of American industry is well estab- 

ished and well defended by the principles of 

litical economy and by the duties of patriot- 
sm. There are one or two things that in some 
respects are working against it, and one is this 
abominable and un-American system which is 
recently developed, called trusts. I do not re- 
fer to the gas trust at Indianapolis; that is first- 
rate; it is the only trust of that sort that I know 
of that is really in the interests of the people. 
But this sort of thing has come about: The 
men making steel rails form an association 
and they say: ‘We must not make toomany steel 
rails, the price will go down;’ and so they say to 
a steel-mill over in St. Louis: *Now don’t you 
make any rails this year at all; you let your 
fires go out; you can discharge ali your work- 
men, and we will pay you out of the pool enough 
to make you a good dividend on your stock or 
your capital’; and_ the mill shuts down, turns 
out the workmen that should be there, and gets 
out of the poo! a good interest on its investment. 
We had a whisky pool—I don’t know that any- 
body would object that they limit -the produc- 
tion, but it will do just as well for illustration. 
They work it the same er. They say to this 
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“* Now, my fellow-citizens, I came out here in 
the expectation of haying two or three of the 
state officers, who really reaped the benefit of 
the last campaign, along. You know I didn’t 
reap [laughter], tho I did a good deal of plow- 
ing. But I have talked too long for your pa- 
tience and my strength. And yet I have felt 
caught up here to-day, in this enthusiastic gath- 
ering of Hendricks County Republicans, as upon 
a mount of inspiration: and I desired, if I could, 
to catch your spirit and to help you to spread it 
over this state, from the river to the lakes, un- 
til every county shall o as you have 
done here, and we shall win this victory, as the 
fight at Missionary Ridge was won, before the 
generals have given the order tocharge. [Tre- 





mendous applause.] 
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[The prompt mention +n our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wiil be considered by us an equavaient to their pub- 
lishiers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


FRANCE AND THE CONFEDERATE 
NAVY.* 


BY JOHN 











BIGELOW. 


It is rare that a man even of Mr. John 
Bigelow’s ability or acquaintance with 
the inside history of public affairs has it 
in his power to make such a showing up 
of the parties opposed to him as we have 
in the volume named above. 

Public opinion may have, to some ex- 
tent, anticipated the conclusions which 
this publication confirms, so remarkably, 
with the minuteness of circumstantial 
demonstration, but the book is as inter- 
esting or even exciting as tho its disclos- 
ures broke for the first time on an aston- 
ished audience and out of a clear sky. 

In the first part Mr. Bigelow gives the 
concise history of the Confederate cruis- 
ers building in French ports; and in the 
second he follows up this sufficiently as- 
tonishing history with a yet more aston- 
ishmg revelation of Mr. Slidell’s proceed- 
ings in the Imperial Court of France. 
The two Parts together make a history 
which is as beautifully complete as it is 
skillfully brought out. 

Mr. Bigelow begins at the time when 
he was the American Consul-General in 
France and with the appearance of a 
mysterious visitor in his office, September 
10th, 1863, who proceeded to say that he 
had in his possession evidence that there 
were then building in the ports of Bor- 
deaux and Nantes for the Confederate 
States, several vessels of war and formi- 
dable armor-plated rams which were to 
cost from twelve to fifteen millions of 
francs, that the engines were ready to be 
put in, and that the armament and ammu- 
nition were ordered for them. He sup- 
ported his assertions by evidence of an 
entirely unanswerable character, by con- 
tracts, with copies of the official seals and 
signatures, by autograph notes, and the 
official authorization of ministers, all 
making out a case of such extraordinary 
fullness and strength that no one could 
doubt its conclusiveness. 

With all the advantages of this alarming 
evidence in their possession, with the 
certainty they now possessed as to the 
Confederate plans and the complicity of 
the French Government, the task before 
Mr. Bigelow and Mr. Dayton was still not 
light. Mr. Bigelow’s account of what 
was done to prevent the sailing of these 
cruisers and of their fate, is as fine a piece 
of work as was ever done by any master 
in the art of diplomatic history. The dry 
documents of which the narrative is 
composed become threads of gold in the 
richly embroidered history, as the plot 
and counterplot are slowly developed, 
and as threads of a new and peculiarly 
brilliant hue are woven into it from the 
documentary Secret Service of the Con- 
federacy. 

The whole forms a chapter in the public 
history of the country which is most 
gratifying to the pride of an American 
and highly creditable to Mr. Dayton and 
Mr. Bigelow, the principal agents in it. 
Yet we are compelled in reviewing the 
book to reach a somewhat different con- 
clusion from that to which Mr. Bigelow 
seems inclined. At least the facts as pre- 
sented in this admirable statement of 
them, and it is not likely they will ever 
be seriously modified and certainly they 
will never be presented in better form, do 
not seem to leave the Emperor himself 
even the small chance to escape from the 
charge of duplicity which the kindly 
author is disposed to assert for him. 

We have no admiration for Messrs. 
Slidell and Benjamin, but they may per- 
haps be credited with more skill in this 
negotiation and with having brought 
their nefarious plans nearer tusuccess than 
Mr. Bigelow seems to concede. The 
whole imperial government below the 
Emperor was, he admits, implicated in the 
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plan to build and equip these cruisers and 
to permit them to get to sea, if not with 
the imperial permission at least with as 
much connivance as is implied in a blind 
eye. Nothing is established more clearly 
in all this mass of admirably arranged 
documents than that the Emperor knew 
what was going on and that Mr. Slidell 
was not wrong in counting on all the 
assistance that could be had from the 
sympathy of the imperial court and its 
head. 

Mr. Slidell displayed extraordinary ef- 
frontery in at least one of his letters to 
the Emperor, and does not seem to have 
been at all aware that he had done so. 
He went so far as to draw on him a scold- 
ing from Drouyn de Lhuys, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. But it does not ap- 
pear that the Emperor's resentment was 
inspired by any dislike to being privately 
reminded of his sympathy for the Con- 
federacy, but only by the diplomatic ap- 
prehension that so bold and indiscreet a 
correspondence might compromise him 
too far and too soon. Such effrontery as 
Mr. Slidell’s is, moreover, always to be 
expected from a political agent in such a 
position as his. Without it he might as 
well have stayed at home. 

The position, as shown in this volume, 
was this: Louis Napoleon sympathized 
with the Confederacy, was willing enough 


that Mr. Slidell should know that 
he did, and that he and his Gov- 
ernment should profit by the fact 


as long as it could be kept secret. So 
long as the fate of the war was uncer- 
tain and England heli back, he could 
do no more. If the American Govern- 
ment had not been represented by keen- 
witted men, it would have been enough. 
But Mr. Dayton and Mr. Bigelow spoiled 
this part of the game. The armies in 
the field spoiled the other part of it, 
Mr. Slidell was perfectly right in rely- 
ing on the imperial support. His only 
failure was that he could not suppress 
the vigilance of our ministers in prevent- 
ing the ships from sailing soon enough to 
have a decisive effect on the War, and he 
could not make it safe for the Emperor 
to declare himself,by changing the course 
events took in the field. There isreally no 
escape from this conclusion when Mr. 
Bigelow has admitted, as he does, that 
secrecy was an essential element of the 
Emperor’s understanding with Mr. Slidell. 
The agreement was, of course, null the 
moment its terms became public. Not, 
however, because Mr. Slidell was mis- 
taken in counting on the imperial sym- 
pathy, but because a thing which only 
could be done in the dark could not be 
done at all when it had become known. 
For the rest the fortunes of war made it 
impossible for the Emperor to declare 
himself. 

The opening chapters of this history as 
it lay before the American public are 
now reached in the history of Mr. Lin- 
coln, which is slowly coming out in the 
Century magazine, and those chapters 
will be read with new interest in the light 
of the extraordinary disclosures made in 
Mr. Bigelow’s volume. 


»— 
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WHEN the first volume of Mr. Henry E. 
Krehbiel’s new annual Review of the New 
York Musical Season made its appearance 
and the scope and execution of the design 
were apparent, our pleasure in it was min- 
gled with misgivings lest the author’s evi- 
dent intention to make his record a yearly 
enjoyment and convenience could not be 
carried out. A book of such special interest 
appeals, by a simple logical conclusion, to a 
special class; and the appreciation of that 
class is apt to be an insufficient return for 
the time and labor called for to regularly 
supply such a complete and masterly criti- 
cal reference book. The appearance of last 
year’s Review, the second in Mr. Krehbiel’s 
projected series, was an encouragement; and 
now this third book, taking in the 1887-1888 
season, day by day and week by week with 
programs, casts of artists, and pages of 
criticism on either performances or works, 
for which the columns of one of our leading 
metropolitan journals has come to possess a 
particular reputation, is a pleasant augury 
that coming years may not want for the 
companion volumes of this admirable chroni- 
cle. We have few journalists in the same 
field, who have _ exhibited as bril- 
liantly as Mr. Krehbiel a rich fund of 





general knowledge and a cultivation that is 








thorough in musical art because it is other- 
wise so broad and complete. It is true, that 
in work which tends so distinctively toward 
literature there is a danger that the edge of 
criticism may be somewhat dulled, and his 
opinion lost sight of in its expression. In 
such a permanent record as the present, 
however, the qualities of the essayist can 
be legitimately allowed to predominate; 
and they are again, in this book for 1887- 
1888, delightfully and helpfully thus. We 
cannot recite here the array of special mat- 
ters discussed by the reviewer in his pages; 
but mention must be made of Mr. Krehbiel’s 
extended critiques on the initial American 
representations of Wagner’s ‘‘ Siegfried” 
and ‘‘ Gotterdimmerung”’; the appearances 
of Josef Hofmann; Weber’s ‘‘ Euryanthe,”’ 
and Spontiui’s ‘“‘ Cortez’’; Verdi’s “‘ Otello,” 
and to the exhaustive ‘“‘ Retrospect,’ a long 
chapter exceedingly interesting and val- 
uable in its official statistical tables refer- 
ring to that heart and center of our present 
musical activity, opera in German at the 
Metropolitan Opera House; and to the Table 
of ‘First Performances in New York, during 
1887-88.” We do not suppose that Mr. Kreh- 
biel is making his Reviews primarily for 
posterity and the musicians and critics of fu- 
ture generations; but what an incalculable 
favor he has done them in advance can only 
be estimated by examining such volumes as 
this series presents, and the eagerness with 
which to-day we have to catch ata word here, 
an indication there in the chroniclers of the 
past—like Lord Mount Edgecumb, and the 
autobiographies of trustworthy art-people, 
to determine facts sometimes of absolute 
importance as well as interest. We should, 
by the by, be very glad if Mr. Krehbiel 
could find itin his heart and time to do yet 
one thing—compile from the ample store 
of data and criticism he has access to, a Re- 
view that would chronologically come first 
iu his series—that of the season of 1884-1885, 
which began, in many respects, a new era of 
music in New York, »nd which is properly 
the point at which such alocal record should 
begin. To quote from Mr. Krehbiel’s book 
and thereby illustrate better his individu- 
ality, as a musical essayistis, a consider- 
able temptation; but we resist it with the 
exceptionof a single passage in which 
reference is made to the Funeral Marchin 
Wagner’s “ Gotterdimmerung,” and to the 
general aspects of that unsurpassed member 
of the Tetralogy: 

“ Ah! that death march! Where in the litera- 
ture of music shall we look for its like? Let the 
cold-blooded analyst dissect it, tell of the 
phrases out of which it is built, and marvel that 
Siegfried’s simple horn-call could be metamor- 
phosed into so colossal a hymn as that which 
marks its climax. One may feel its beauty to 
the full without getting within this technical 
sway. Such knowledge, indeed, may add keen- 
ness to appreciation, but without it we recognize 
music which tells of the death of a demi-god 
and of his deeds. We hear in it none of the 
wails of modern weaklings, see in it no tears of 
hopeless mourning. It is a grief mixed with 
pride in the prowess of the dead. We feel the 
excitement that fills the hearts of strong men 
bearing the corpse of a hero, and with theirs our 
own blood leaps through its veins the faster, as 
it is stirred by the vehement rhythm of that 
most thrilling of all orchestral tuttis. We for- 
get the changed relations of the present. We 
glory in the ascent of the hero to Walhalla, 
there to quaff mead with other heroes, who be- 
fore him had received the death-mark from 
Woden’s wish-maidens, and sing songs of valor 
with mighty sonority like Ragnar Lodbrok’s.. , 

“The charm which lies in the truthfulness 

and vigor of the drama even when viewed aside 
from its music defies description. The world 
which is presented in the play is an original 
creation. There is scarcely anything in history 
that can furnish us a point of view from which 
to judge of the truthfulness of its details, and 
yet its elements are so harmonious, they sup- 
plement each other so perfectly, the characters 
fit so well into their environment, their un- 
tamed emotions are so consistent with the vig- 
orous style of expression used, that the imagina- 
tion is taken completely captive.” 
Mr. Krehbiel’s new book is bound and 
dressed uniformly with its predecessors; 
and the press work if beautiful. (New 
York and London: Novello, Ewer & Co.) 


....In The Problem of Evil; An Intro. 
duction to the Practical Sciences, by Dan- 
iel Greenleaf Thompson, the merits and 
demerits of the school of modern thought 
to which he belongs are at their maximum. 
The problem is undertaken seriously; much 
ability and honest work are applied to it 
solution. We take up such works as Mr. 
Thompson’s with interest. They compel 
the reader to review his philosophy, and 
even to apply severer tests to it than he 
ever did before. This is particularly true 
of the book before us. Mr. Thompson does 
not attack Christian Theology from an 
altogether outside position. Looking at it 
from the ground of its assumptions and 
implications, he endeavors to show that it 
is self-contradictory, immoral and mis- 





chievous. The core of his argument is the 
old Epicurean dilemma, a bundle of straw 
which has been frequently enough 
threshed over to excuse us for declining to 
thresh it again. Is there any fatal defect 
in the modern methods of scientific thought 
as a training, which tends to disqualify the 
human mind from grappling successfully 
with the problems of philosophy? Some- 
times we have to think thereis. The latest 
instance we have met is Mr. Thompson’s 
treatment of President Edwards in this 
volume. It illustrates so well the charac- 
teristic failure of the book as a treatise, 
and of its method as a philosophy, that we 
will limit what we have to say to this 
head. Mr. Thompson attempts, on p. 3, 
to fix the Christian doctrine of sin in the 
dilemma of Epicurus and drive theology 
to choose between the conclusion that God 
is the author of sin or that he is not om- 
nipotent. This is, of course, a rather stale 
controversy for Americans who can remem- 
ber back fifty years, tho we have seen some 
indications of its threatening to become the 
newest thing in Boston. Mr. Thompson, 
at all events, gives it the critical position in 
his extended treatise, and goes on to say: 
“Clearly man has no responsibility for the 
existence of sin. He is not to blame for what he 
cannot help. Everything in the nature 
of guilt must be eliminated from consideration. 
z - So plainly does this appear that in 
order to avert the necessary consequences of 
destroying the moral character and perfection 
of the deity in upholding the doctrine of sin 
theologians have had recourse to... the 
famous doctrine of the Freedom of the Will.” 
He then launches out into a violent at- 
tack on this doctrine of the Free Will which, 
as remarked above, is the only part of his 
book which we are able to treat with any 
minuteness. The validity of the Free Will 
as an escape from the dilemma into which 
Mr. Thompson believes he has caught Chris- 
tian theology, does not depend, as he im- 
agines, upon the one particular theory 
of freedom against whieh he discharges his 
guns. Hewill find the majority of living 
theologians agreeing with him in repudi- 
ating that theory, tho he ought to know 
that in rejecting this particular notion of 
freedom they have not abandoned the as- 
sertion that man is free and that bis guilt 
before God hasits root in the responsible 
abuse of freedom. Lord Kaimes made the 
attempt while Jonathan Edwards was liv- 
ing to draw from his Treatise on the Will 
«xactly the- conclusion which Mr. Thomp- 
son’s high pressure extracts from it. We 
owe to that attempt the ‘‘Letters to a Min- 
ister in the Church of Scotland’ which is 
now generally published in connection with 
the Treatise on the Will, where an author 
who claims to have made such a wide sweep 
of theology should have seen it. In this let- 
ter Edwards repudiates as plainly as words 
can the denial of freedom or even of Free 
Will. He points out that what he contends 
for is that the law of consecutive and con- 
sistent action so far applies to the will that 
an act of choice or decision implies an oper- 
ation of motive and preference on the mind. 
He asserts that in deciding what motive is 
to prevail the mind is its own sovereign. 
The comparative strength or weakness of 
motive isnot in the motive, apart from the 
mind’s view of it, but is simply the mind’s 
own free action in the case. But that with- 
out such azrational connection of the freely 
apprehended motive and the will there can 
be no volition and ro freedom. Edwards 
conceived of his doctrine as a protest against 
acapricious and perfectly lawless concep- 
tion of the will, but not against freedom, 
which no man ever asserted more strongly 
than he does. Mr. Thompson’s assertion 
that the Christian doctrine of the Free Will 
amounts to a denial of causation,and that 
there has been some recent advance in the 
knowledge of mental operations or growth 
of psychological science which has put this 
matter in any new light is only another in- 
stance of that incompetence to grasp a 
philosophical position whole and entire, 
which we have alluded to above. If man is 
free in any realsense that treedom is valid 
to make him responsible for his actions and 
to fix on his moral life the moral quality of 
guilt. It does not matter whether that 
freedom lies in the “power of a contrary 
choice,”’ in the ability to act in absolute dis- 
regard of motive, or whetherit lies back in 
some yet deeper region of character. If 
man is free he is respons’ ble, and moral dis- 
tinctions apply to him. It is not a little 
curious that our author puts himself to all 
the pains of such an argument as this when 
he has already committed himself to a con- 
ception of evil which extracts guilt as re- 
lates to God from it and derives the non- 
ethical quality of sin from its anti-social 
character. After this it is a wholly super- 
flnous waste of energy to descend into the 
arena with the theologians and to open a. 
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new battle with them on Free Will respon- 
sibility to God. (London and New York: 
Longman, Green & Co.) 


.-The Rev. Dr. Augustus H~pkins 
Strong, President of the Rochester Bap- 
tist Theologieal Seminary, has published a 
collection of his addresses, essays and ser- 
mons in a sumptuous octavo volume which 

“bears the fairly descriptive title Philoso- 
phy and Religion. It is impossible to give 
such a miscellaneous collection of papers 
on widely different topics more than a gen- 
eral notice. Many of them we have seen in 
print before; a few were written specially 
for this volume. They are all noble exam- 
ples of American theological thinking at 
its best, and a standing reply to the com- 
plaint that everything gets into the pulpit 
nowadays except theology. The volume 
is a collection of rich and strong things, set 
forth in popular form and both interesting 
and stimulating. (A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
$3.50.) The Evangelical Revival in Ger- 
many has already made its mark on many 
of the leading preachers in the German pul- 
pit. The German theory of preaching is 
not yet robust, bold and practical enough. 
The homiletic treatment of subjects is too 
much a matter of art and esthetics. The 
old, strong business quality and fearless dis- 
cussion of every-day affairs, politics in- 
cluded, is still conspicuously and fatally ab- 
sent; but indications of the return of a 
more vital piety are to be seen in the deep- 
er spirituality of the preaching. A fine ex- 
ample is the volume of sermons by living 
German preachers collected and translated 
by William Macintosh, published by 
T. &T. Clark under the title of The Voice 
from the Cross: A Series of Sermons 
on our Lord’s Passion by Eminent 
Living Preachers of Germany. The col- 
lection is limited as to variety by the one 
subject to which the sermons all relate, 
and probably it is a theme on which the 
German pulpit appears at its very best. The 
style required for the handling of elevated 
themes of this character suits the unworld- 
ly, meditative and spiritual frame of the 
best German preachers. While we do not 
believe in restricting the pulpit to such ser- 
mons as these, nor even in giving them a 
great predominance in the daily adminis- 
tration, they are grand examples in their 
place and will be found not only profitable 
but impressive, inspiring and suggestive. 
(Scribner & Welford ) 


.-In the handsomely manufactured 
“Story of the States” series, under the 
editorial direction of Elbridge S. Brooks, 
The Story of Ohio has fallen to Alexander 
Black, whose volume is what the projectors 
of the series designed, a connected account, 
pleasing, popular and inspiring, in the 
story-telling style, of the development of 
the great State which was the first stepping- 
stone on which the States of the original 
Federation planted their first step in the ca- 
reer of Western expansion. The volume is 
profusely illustrated. (Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. $1.50.) We have noted the two 
previous numbers of Stories of Other 
Lands, compiled and arranged by James 
Johonnot. Part II of Book III, in this his- 
torical series, is uniform with the other 
numbers. It contains thrilling national 
stories of Spain, France, Central Europe, 
and Britain; stories of artists, science and 
industry, and miscellaneous stories. They 
are brief, simple in substance and expres- 
sion, adapted to fix attention and excite the 
interest of young readers. (D. Appleton & 
Co. Price, 47 cents.).—-—C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N. Y., publishes The Civil Service 
Question Book, a manual containing ques- 
tions on all the subjects upon which ques- 
tions are asked in Civil Service Examina- 
tions, with full answers and directions as 
to applications for examination and posi- 
tion. From the same publisher (C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.) we have a little 
brochure of sixty-eight pages of Brief 
Views of United States History, for the 
Use of High Schuols and Academies, by 
Anna M. Juliand, Principal of the High 
School at Whitehall. This manual is little 
more than a consecutive table of classified 
dates. Events are stated in the barest pos- 
sible form, with the purpose of giving only 
an outline, which is to be committed to 
memory and filled out by collateral read- 
ing. The plan is good, and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, it is worked out in a clear, vigor- 
ous and satisfactory manner. From the 
same we have a useful little manual of 
Comprehensive Drill in the Metric System; 
Metric Tables and Problems, by Oscar 
Grange. 














... Studies in Civil Government comes to 
us from the pen of William A.Mowry,Ph.D., 
now editor of Education, and for a score of 
years or more head of the ‘“‘ English and 
The 


Classical School,”’ Providence, R. I. 








book grew up in the author’s experience 
as a teacher, and bears marks of a 
somewhat miscellaneous development. 
The author begins very sensibly with 
the town as the unit of political life, 
but he does not carry out his theory 
of political evolution to cover the complex 
system of American political society in a 
direct line, but breaks in upon its develop- 
ment with a chapter on schools, another on 
taxation, and some sketches of political his- 
tory. The treatment of the subject is too 
conventional to be in the highest degree 
suggestive. [t is confined to the well-beaten 
path, and contains less allusion than we ex- 
pect in manuals of this class to the pokiti- 
cal questions that are now before the 


public. For example, the transition from 
the town organization to the mu- 
nicipality is treated in a bald way 


which gives no intimation of its politi- 
cal and social importance, nor of the very 
serious departures from the spirit and re- 
quirements of democratic society which 
have been unwittingly made in the munici- 
pal incorporatious of the Republic. In giv- 
ing his book the modest name of Studies 
in Civil Government, the author has, per- 
haps, debarred us from expecting him to 
cover points which lie outside of the scope 
of his plan. His aim is to give a common- 
sense view in brief and plain language of the 
political organizations of the country, be- 
ginning with the town, rising to the Federal 
Government, and touching on the way such 
matters as the historic development of the 
political systems of schools and taxes, etc. 
(Silver, Rogers & Co.: Boston.) 


..We shall not undertake to find the 
class in which The Bhagarad Gitd; or, The 
Lord’s Lay with Commentary and Notes 
as well as Referenccs to the Christian 
Scriptures belongs. The volume hand- 
somely published by Ticknor & Co, Bos- 
ton, is a translation from the Sanskrit ‘‘for 
the benefit of those who are in search of 
spiritual light,’’ by Mohini M. Chatterjji, 
M.A., of Boston. The Bhagarud Gitd is 
one of the Vedas which is much read in 
India and reverenced as the quintessence of 
them all. The author of the present vol- 
ume has made his way so far toward a 
Christian position as to accept the Chris- 
tian Scriptures as having, if we understand 
him, co-equal authority with the Brahmini- 
cal Vedas. He claims that both proceed 
from a common source of truth, tho*the 
Brahminical Scriptures are by far the more 
ancient, having been given to man at his 
first origim on this planet. The author in 
troduces notes and brief summaries which 
are designed to make the text of the Veda 
intelligible to American readers and to 
bring out points of resemblance between 
Christianity and the Vedic teaching which 
would otherwise escape the reader. We 
cannot profess to be much impressed with 
these resemblances. They seem to us to be 
the incidental resemblances that must oc- 
cur where the lines of thought cross rather 
than to indicate the connection of a com- 
monorigin. The book is, however, curious, 
interesting and might be useful could we 
only ascertain what it is all about. 


....-The Baldwin Lectures for 1886 in the 
University of Michigan, delivered by Ar- 
thur Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western 
New York, form an interesting volume of 
Institutes of Christian History; an Intro- 
duction to Historic Reading and Study. 
The survey begins with the Church at An- 
tioch, and is continued in thatstyle of gra- 
cious learning which the Bishop has made 
his own down to the establishment of the 
English Church, and the formation of the 
decrees of the Council of Trent. The spirit of 
the authoris broad and tolerant. Exclusive 
Episcopacy was never taught in a more 
Catholié temper. Bishop Coxe entertains 
his own opinions on many subjects and does 
not hesitate to advance them. They add 
point and interest to his Lectures without 
marring at all their historical symmetry or 
interrupting the course of the distorical 
movement. For general readers the course 
possesses in a high degree the qualities re- 
quired in an introduction, and may be 
commended without reserve as an excellent 
book of Christian history with which to 
start young readers, and for use in Sunday 
reading. (A.C. McClurg & Co.:Chicago, 
$1.50.) 


..In the edition of May 26th, 1887, we 
published from the pen of the accomplished 
Shakespearean scholar, Mr. A. J. Rolfe, a 
review of the great work attempted by Hor- 
ace Howard Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., etc., in 
his New Variorum Edition of Shakes- 
peare. The seventh volume of this great 
work is ‘‘ The Merehant of Venice,”’ done on 
the same plan with all the time-consuming 
care and abundant resources which have 





distinguished the earlier volumes. The 


work is a model of mechanical execution as 
it is the fullest flower of Shakespearean 
scholarship, We remain of the opinion 
which has clung to us since the first volume 
that the edition should be printed with 
blacker ink or with blacker-faced type. It is, 
however, in its class an example of ideal work 
manship, while as to the editor’s part the 
volume will be found a repertory of all va- 
riant readings and of the results of critical 
scholarship in settling the text and of the 
illustrative knowledge and _ exposition 
which has been accumulated on this great 
tragedy siuce it was published in the Eng- 
lish quarto. (J. B. Lippincott Company: 
Philadelphia. $4.00 ) 


...The first edition of The Sensualistic 
Philosohpy of the Nineteenth Century Con- 
sidered was published by Robert L. Dab- 
ney, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in 
Union Theological Seminary of Virginia, 
and afterward of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Texas, in 1875. The new and en- 
larged edition brought out this year by A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co., occupies essentially the 
same position and requires no notice beyond 
that given to the first edition. The author 
proclaims war 4 lV’outrance on the modern 
tendencies of philosophy from the first 
chapter. He contemplates the opinions of 
his opponents as evolutions of the man of 
sin, and rides down on them with a force 
and determination which in this age of 
moderation is a refreshing exception. The 
author shows on every page the courage of 
his convictions and his convictions are those 
of the Old School Theology. As the reflec- 
tion of the modern Sensualistic philosophy, 
upon the mind of a bold, honest and un- 
usually vigorous thiuker in bis school, this 
volume has no superior, and has lost none 
of its sharp edges or bold tone in the pres- 
ent revised edition. 


..In the late John B. Finch the Probi- 
bitioa Party had a young and eloquent 
leader, whose sudden death last October of 
heart disease was perhaps the severest loss 
that could befall them. Mr. Finch was an 
orator of great eloquence and persuasive 
power. Morally ke was built on the un- 
compromising Christian mode] ; a man of 
deep convictions, earnest faith and inspir- 
ing presence. His wife, Frances E. Finch, 
and his friend, Frank J. Sibley, have pre- 
pared a stirring memorial of his brief but 
active life in a memoir entitled John B. 
Finch: His Life and Work. The spirit of 
the man survives in the memoir, which will 
be an efficient means of sustaining and 
carrying forward the work to which Mr. 
Finch devoted his entire energy. (Funk 
and Wagnalls. $1.50.) 


.. We have rarely examined a book that 
carried the impress aud portrait of the au- 
thor on every page as the Incidents of a 
Busy Life; An Autobiography by Asa 
Bullard does. Asa Bullard, the Sunday_ 
school children’s friend and speaker, rich in 
genial feeling, bubbling over with reminis- 
cence and anecdote, irrepressible and with 
his heart in the work he was doing, which 
he firmly believed to be the center of the 
world’s moral and religious activities— 
there is not half a page in the book which 
does not carry the same portrait and bring 
the friend of other days, now in his golden 
age, home to many thousands of readers 
who have known him in some of the most 
delightful associations of their lives. (Cong. 
S. S. and Publishing Society. $1.25.) 

..Sportsmen and men who love life 
afield will find much to please them in 
Names and Portraits of Birds which in- 
terest Gunners, with Descriptions in Lan- 
guage understanded of the People. Gur- 
don Trumbull, the author of this book, has 
made an attempt to catalog and classify 
the non-scientific or popular nomenclature 
of game birds found in the eastern portions 
of the: United States. The species are de- 
scribed ia as simple English as_ possible. 
The illustrations which are copious and 
drawn to life are by Mr. Edwin Sheppard 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia. The Scientific titles are taken 
from the Check List of the American Or- 
nithological Union of 1886. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 

.-Travelers in the northern parts of New 
England can desire nothing better than 
Ticknor’s White Mountains. It is in sub- 
stance the now standard ‘‘Osgood’s Guide”’ 
brought out in the ninth revised edition 
published since 1876. It is in theory and 
execution on the right basis and kept 
abreast, by frequent revision,of the changes 
which perpetually occur in these regions. 
The present guide-book covers the White 
Mountains and adjacent lake region, West- 
ern Maine and the upper Connecticut val- 





ley. It contains six maps, including the 
New Appalachian Club map. (Tieknor & 
Co., Boston.) 





....-Littell & Co., of Boston, send us the 
bound volume of Littell’s Living Age for 
the quarter ending with June. It is Vol. 
LXILin the Fifth Series. We need not re- 
peat that the characteristic of this publica- 
tion is to reprint from all the monthly and 
quarterly English Magazinesand Reviews 
the select articles which are most likely to 
interest American readers. 


iim 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


American Notes and Queries contin- 
ues all that such a useful and amus- 
ing little periodical should be, ‘‘ only more 
so,’’ as children say. Mr. Kirke is evidently 
likely to make a perfect success of the 
paper; a glance at itcommends it, right and 
left 





..D. C. Heath & Co. “have in prepara- 
tion, to be published soon, some selected 
poems from ‘‘ Lamartine’s Premieres et 
Nouvelles Meditations.” They will be ed- 
ited, with biographical sketches and notes, 
by George O. Curme, A.M., Professor of 
German and French, Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa. 


.-The Baltimore Publishing Co. will 
publish about August 15th an entirely new 
edition of Father Ryan’s Poems from new 
plates, and otherwise improved in style. It 
contains a memoir, songs not heretofore 


been printed, and many new illustrations. 
This compliment to the poet priest will no 
doubt be appreciated by his many ad- 
mirers. 


...The Dutch writer and critic, Karl 
Vosmaer, died last month in Switzerland. 
His works comprise critical studies of Rem- 
brandt and Franz Hale, and metrical trans- 
lations of the ‘‘ Iliad ’”’ and ‘‘ Odyssey,” the 
last-mentioned production being still in 
mauuscript, and the fine art-novel, “The 
Amazon,” a beautiful book. He was long 
ene of the principal contributors to the 
weekly journal, Spectator. 


..Messrs. Biglow & Muin, 76 East 9th 
Street, New York, will publish early in 
September, 1888, “The Choral Hymnal,”’ 
edited by Prof. S. Lasar, of the Packer In- 
stitute, Brooklyn. The number of new 
hymns and tunes, recent compositions by 
Messrs. Barnby, Dr. E. J. Hopkins, Calkin, 


Sullivan, Josiah Booth and others, uever 
before published in this country, will give 
bew interest and value to this hyinnal, and 
Professor Lasar’s name is a guarantee for 
the choice of material and musicianly ed- 
itorship m the volume. 


..The third number in the series of 
monographs on‘ Political Economy and 
Public Law,” edited by Prof. Edmund J. 
James, and published by the University of 
Pennsylvania, will shortly appear. It treats 
of ;round rents in Philadelpbia, that de- 
vice by which the acquisition of real estate 
has been made so easy to people of moder- 
ate means that Philadelphia has become 
known as par excellence the ‘City of 


Homes,” having more separate dwelling- 
houses in proportion to its population 
than any other great city of the world. 
The monograph prepared by Messrs. Al- 
linson and Penrose, of the Philadelphia 
Bar, will have a special interest for legal 
and economic students. 
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Profusely Illustrated. 
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RY.’’ 12mo, paper cover. Price 50cents, 
(Also in cloth, price, $1.00.) 


“Mr. Pendleton is acareful observer of human na- 
ture. . Mr. Pendleton 1s certainly qnoeeding!y 
clever. His style is in the main crisp and brig 
London Spectator, in review of “A Conventiona Mahe 
mian.”’ 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 


ough. s tiheaen circular. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M, 


study e 


gEw L.A DEES OEMINARY, Carmel, N y, 
ear opens Sept. 12. Healthful, homelike, thor- 





ELMIRA COLLEGE wont 
WOMEN, 

Under care of the Synod of New York. Course o; 
tC to that of the best Colleges. Scientific =— 

Special courses, with classical preparatory der 
ment. Best advantages in Music and Art. ry iilding 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
ond furnished with an elevator. Astronomical Obser- 
patory—Museum and Art Galler “id > Terms moderate, 
Address Pres’tA. W. © OWLES. L.D., Elmira, N. Y, 


EVELYN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


Fall term begins September 19th, 1888. Entrance ex- 
aminations September !7th and isth. Circulars sent 
on application to J. H. McILVAINE, President. 


FOR MINISTERS, CHURCH WORK- 
ERS, MEDICAL STUDENTS. 

me Medical Course for both sexes in Mailed 
Sections. Details in Complete peace re LC eenpea none 


$1, MEDICAL COLLEGE PU 
Genstinetente, N. ¥. 











WARMAN’S PRACTICAL ORTHOEPY, 
Most complete work published on the subject of 
pronurciation. The appendage contains 6,400 
words usually mispronounced. Every pronuncia- 
tion given accords with Worcester and Webster. 
When authorities do not agree, both are quoted. A 
large, penteome yotgme. Cleth, $2. alf Mor., 
2.5 Sent t b, mailon receipt of price. 
NT in every town. Just 
published | No competition! Only book ofthe kind! 
Sells on sight to every teacher, student and educated 
2rson. Y } ABA HARRISON, JR., PUB. Co., 415 Dear- 
Chicago. 
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END for the ao atale me of Books 
ROBERT R& NROTHERS, 
Ate AR, New ¥ ork. 








MU: SIC. 


GOOD MUSIC. 


(65cts.) A splendid new col- 

Royal Vocal Folio. lection of choice Songs by the 

most eminent composers. 146 ps ages sheet — size 
y Geo. F. Root. 


H (35cts.) A 
Glorious Cause. fine collection of New Temp- 


erance Songs. This book is endorsed by the lead- 
ing temperance organizations of the country. 


By 
Songs for the Young People’s Meeting.“ 
Rev. C. H. Ortrpnant. Contains a fine eulection 
of new and old hymns and tunes for use in Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies and Young People’s 
Roval Pr: (85cts.) By J. R. M Th 
cts, y URRAY. e 
Royal raise. latest and” best Sunday-School 
Song Book, Contains a short course in the ele- 
ments ot Music. g., (5 ) ByS M 
Sets.) By SANKEY, Mc- 
Gospel Hymns Mo. 6. (Grsdanas sand Stew. 
BINS. This is the book now being used by Mr. D. 
L. Moody in his meetings. 
* Any of the above sent by mail on 
receipt of specified price. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


“nd 19 East 16th St., New York City. 








EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 
iy E FOR YOUNG 
ABBOTT ACADEMY *vanies’ 
The sixtieth year opens on Thursday, September 
13th. Fer circulars, apply to W.F. Draper; for ad- 
mission, to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal, 


ARPA, Year-Book eee. 


OLLEGE 





Part Discussion of Educational Topics. 

Part ti. Scholarship and the V. Grious” business and 
Professional Pursuits. 

Part IIT. aes ances and Work at the College 

Part IV. Catalogue of the Institution. 


In the front rank of C olleges. Send for the Year- 
Book and examine its methods and the advantages 
offered. Tuition free in all Literary Studies. Conser- 

vatory of M a unsurpassec 

L. R. FISKE, LL.D., President, Albion, Mich. 

ALEXANDER INSTITUTE tl ITARY 
Boarding-Nctrool, White Plains, N. Y. Boys fitted 
for college or business. Keferences, Wer, Sam’! D. 
Alexander, D.D, Kev. Wendell Prime, D.D., New 
York ¢ Observer. r. Principal, O. R. Willis, rs M., Ph. D. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


RDIN SCHOOL 
roost ¢, BR. PAF, SCH N.J 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


MISS BARTLETT'S xcttiemeana 

Nott’ 2) Home and 
Day School for young ladies, 35 Wall St..New Haven, 
Ct.. will open Sept. 24. Circulars sent a application. 


ARDEEN’S RCnROOoL BULLETIN 
AGENCY, acuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teac Bs ‘and to inform no others. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTF. 
sist year begins Sept. 10th. Superb new buildings, 
steam heat; 6 graduating courses fer ladies and gen- 
tlemen, including College Preparatory and Commer- 
cial; Music. Art, Oratory. 13 Teachers; 4 Literary 
Societies; 10 Free Lectures each Term; Free Tuition 
to Normal Classes. Board, furnished room, fuel, 
light, washing, and all studies necessary to gradua- 
tion, except Art and Music. $185 a ear. Send for 
catalogue. Jos. E. Kina, D. D,, Fort Edward, N. Y. 





Philadelphia, Germantown, Pa. 


Franklin School, 


Chartered 1887, offers for boys an cates college 
preparation, and special training in English, English 
peetasare. history and elocution. Reopens Septem- 
20th. A large staff of teachers, with specialists 
+) Preach. German and music. Terms ‘tor resident 
pupils, $600. 
Exce} tionally fine building and equipments, with 
extensive grounds. 
The Register, with full information, sent on appli- 
GEORGE RRY, A.M. 


cation. A. PE 
Head Master. — 


Freehold Institute, Freehold, N. J. 
Forty-fifth year. Prepares for Business, for the 
best Colleges and Polytechnic Institutes. bait 
boys taught privately. Send for catalogu 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


For Y . 
GANNETT INSTITUTE “°",Youne Ladies 


The Thirty-Fifth Year. For Catalogue, etc., address 
Rev. Geo Gannett, D. D., 69 C hester Sa. Boston, Mass. Mass. 


GLENDALE SStvce 


Thirt hb yea Fifteen miles north ot Cin- 
cinnati. . Acilities and thorough instruction 
in all branches—English, —_ and Classical, 
Also in Music and Art. 

L. D. POTTER, D.D.. Glendale, Ohio. 


Al ELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
London, Canada, 


has few equats and no superwr in America. 
TURE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION, etc. CLIMATE ex- 
ceptionally healthy. Terms moder: rate, For circu- 
lar, addres Rev. E.N - ENGLISH. M.A. 


Hgueaxp MILITARY ACADEMY, 

33d year begins Sept. 13th, 1883. 
Scientific. Business, Primary Departments. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S 


MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. Y. 
Reopens Thursday evening, September 13th. Address 
__Rev_D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. _ 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
WHIPPLE ACADEMY, 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


For College, Address President E. A. TANNER. 
_ For Academy, Address Principal J.R. HARKER. — 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TARRY TOWN-ON-HUDSON, 


Offers unusual advantages to parents seeking the best 
instruction for their boys. A home sehool with re- 
fined surroundings. Address A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D. 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 





LITERA- 


"Worcester, 
Classical, 








Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready, and will be sent on ap- 


plication. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Gambier, Ohio, 


A School of High Grade for Boys. Gives thorough 


——, for any College or University, or for 
usiness, For r Cotatogee, Sarees 
AW RENC E RUST, LL.D., Rector. 


“MR. AND MRS, KINGSLEY’S ‘SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
265 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 3d._ Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, 
Garden City, L. 1. Boarding School for Boys. Accom- 
modations unsurpassed; thorough preparation for Har- 
vard, Columbia, Yale, Trinity, ete. 16 teachers em- 
ployed. Military system under a United States Army 
Offiver. Address CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, 

B. (Harvard), Head Master. 
WASHINGTON, Ox. D. pt npn phan y= I if 
rT ” A Boa ingand Day School for 
The Cedars, Young Ladies. 
Special Courre in L iterature. Miss EARLE. 


( ILASSICAL AND HOME yetiTy? TF, 
POUGHKEEPSIE Prepares Young 

Ladies for College; with ph comforts and special 

care. Miss SA RAH V.H. BUTLER, Principal. 


'HELTENHAM ACADEMY, BOARDING 
Schoo] for Boys. on Chelten Hills, near Philadel- 
phia. Extensive buildings, chapel and gymnasivm: 
large play grounds. Military orill. Prepares for Col- 
lege or Business. 18th year begins Sept 19th. aejress 
REV. DR. CLEMENTS, Ogontz, near Philad’a 


OURTLANRT REASE, BPROOL 


Address THOMAS D. SUPLEE, RECTOR 

















LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


_ Joun C. Green Founpation 
| Early application for admission is advisa- 
| ble. For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 

LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


LYNDON HALL, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y. 


Girls’ School of the best class. College Prepara- 
yand Academic Courses, Languages, Art, | 17 
Address SAMUEL W ELLS BUCK, A.M., Prin. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER 


and MISS BLAKEMORE’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 


Reopens September 27th, 1888. All departments in 
aed of specialists, Thorough preparation for Col- 











AKE ERIE 








THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 02 Broadway, N.Y 





h; fourteen resident teachers 
MIS 





PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Location pleasant and thes heniep fel. o 
ms 6th, 1 
a S “MARY EVANS, PRINGLE ese oS. ce 


SEMINARY, 


Course of Study extended - 


MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY nee 
the higher education of 
Preparatory and advanced 
Languages, og = x? 
steam-heated; 

year. 


oung women. College 

‘ourse of Study, Modern 
Commodius building, 

evator: terms, 

ns Se ereth, ond +4 catalogue.and address 

ABELLA Gi. FRENCH, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYs. 
Healthful, helpful, homelike 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YAL4) Principal. 








OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the acious country seat of JAY COOKE, w in 
begin its thirty-ninth year, Wednesday, Sept. 26th. 
For circulars,apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School 


Post Office, Montgomery County, Pa. 


als. Emeritus Privcipals. 
MISS FRANCES E. BENNETT, MISS M. L. BONNEY, 
MIss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 





OSSINING INSTITUTE, 


Sing Sing on the Hudson, New York, 


for Girlsand Young Women. 2Ist year begins Sept 
19th. Beautiful for situation. Best advantages in Art 
and Music. Christian culture. Thorough and advanced 
literary work. Academic course fits for college. Col- 
legiate course prepares for degree of Y; B. at Colum- 
bia College. S.M. Van Vieck, A.M., E. B. Sher rard._ 


Pouabkeepsie (N. Y.) Military Institute. 


All ages. Colle Business, West Point. Naine 
this publication. logue 
Cc D., Principal. 


’ Hiustrated catalogu 
MISS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, 


WARRING, 
1214 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, 
SARAH a. RANDOLPH, of Virginia, Principal. 











RAVE ER POLY’ TECHNIC INSTI. 
oF « N.Y. The oldest School of Bost 
neervng in the United States. Next term begins Sept. 
12th, The Register for 1888 contains list of graduates 
for 62 years, with their } an oe ions: also course of stud y 
requirements for admission, expenses, etc. Cand 
dates living at a distance may be examined at their 
homes. Address DAVID M. GREENE, Director. 


OLLecs 
R Ok AD. Pn Foes 


Y. 
eee - | COURSE | U MIVEROITY ‘PREPAR- 
YOUNG ADIES. 


ATORY and BUSINESS 

For Boys and Young Men. 

Successful School at popular rates. Special teaching 

for Backward pupils. Art, Music, Modern Lapguages 

Send for new Catalogue. ‘Next year opens Seyt. 17th. 
. BANNISTER, A.M,, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW?° uAnneepie 


53d Year. Preparesthorough!y for Coliege 
the Government Academies, and Business. Military 
Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROANOKE COLLECE 


IN THE VIRGINIA MOUNTAINS. 
Several Coursesfor Degrees. Also,a Business De 
partment. Special attention to English. French and 
German spoken. Large Library. Best moral and 
religious Influences. Students from 16 States and 
Territories and Mexico. Graduatesin 28 States. Ex- 
penses for nine months $149, #176, or $204 (including 
College fees, board, etc.) THIRTY-SIXTH SESSION 
BEGINS SEPT. 12TH. For Catalogue, etc., address 

JULIUS D. DREHER, President, ‘Sadem, Virginia. 

















SEND for Catalogue of pd Y Vouss Ladies’ Sem 
inary, Freehold, N. J. eare pens oa 19th 
1888, Miss EUNICE D. shew OL 4, Principal. 


SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, 
For YOUNG MEN AND Boys. SWITHIN C.SHORT- 
LIDGE, A.M. szunpel and Proprietor. (Harvard 
Graduate.) Media, P 


STEELE’S 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
Fall Term begins Wednesday, September 19th, 1888 
Address GEORGE W. STEELE. 


Temple Grove Ladies’ Seminary, Saratoge 
Springs. N N. Y. Superior facilities for the higher 
Sciences, Philosophy. Languages, Music, Paintirg 
wsthetic and social culture. Thirty-fourth year be- 
gins Sept. l8th. Address CHAS. I’. DowD. Ph.D., Pres. 


[JMION COLLEGE OF LAW. cin: opt.‘ 


For circulars address H. Booth,Chicago, Ill. 

















NEW YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE 

WELLS’ COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Instrumental 
and Vocal Music, Drawing, Painting, etc. Location 
beautiful and healthful. Buildings elegant. Ex- 
tended and thorough instruction. A retined Chris- 
tian home. Session pegine Sept. 12th, 1888. Send for 
catalogue. E. 5. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 
ESLEYA poreters and Classical Schools 
—_—————<——==_—_ y ‘England. Excelent fa- 
cilities in pot 1 Studies, Music, Painting, 
Industrial Science and Commercial Studies. The pay- 
ment of $61 in advance will cover alltuition in the 
—<e and Academic Courses, together with 
board, limited amount of washing, room rent, heating. 

and all other necessary expenses, except Books, 
tionery, Lights, and small contingencies, for the’ Pati 
Term of twelve weeks, beginn ACADEMY August 29th. 





One of the half-dozen best Pre- 


Send for catalogue at once to the 
Principal, Rev. G.M.STEELE, 
WILBRAHAM, ASS. 


Worrall Hall, Peekskill, Re Ze 


For Yeung Boys only. Send for Circular, 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE CITY. 


An institution of highest collegiate grade. All the 
advantages of a large city, the seat of Johns Hopkins 
University, extensive libra ries, and other educational! 
institutions. Opens Sept. 13th, 1888. For prospectus cr 
informa'ion address the President, WM. H. HOF- 
KINS, Ph.D., Baitimore, Md. 


YORK (PA.) COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Sixteeoth year will begin September 3d. Tuition $40 
r ancum including all studies. Separate course 
or ladies. Prepares for college or business. New 

buildings, laboratory, apparatus, library and full 

facuity. Scholarships $150 each for the Gospel minis- 
try. For catalogue with plate of buildings and full 
particulars _—" the President 

Rev. JAS. McDOUGA LL, Ph.D. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
Windsor, Conn. 

A Home School for girls of all ages. Its puetis re 
received at Wellesley and Smith Colleges without ex- 
amination. An excellent corps of teachers, each a 
— in herown department. For circulars ad- 


Miss J. 8, WiLLI4 “Ms, Prin. 
$2U 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


$13. 00 to $250. 00 A MONTH can be made 


working for us. Agents 

fo. Kt ‘urnish a horse and give their whole 

Fime to the besiness, Spare moments may be profitably 
om oO also few vacancies in towns and cities. 

Oy NOON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va, 

















nses for a 


wil pay all necessary ex 
livet, Michi- 


year at OLIVET COLLEGE, 
gan. Send for catalogue. 

















i to $8 a day, Samples worth 61.50. FREAK 
$5 Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
Brewster SafetyRein HolderCo..Helly, Mich 
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Financial. 


THE FREE TRADERS’ CRY. 


THE theory of the President’s Free Trade 
message, as also that of Free Traders gen- 
erally, is that tariff duties levied upon im- 
ported goods, are, to just the amount of the 
duties levied and collected, a tax upon the 
purchésers and consumers in this country 
of these and similar goods of domestic 
production, and that this tax, by the in- 
creased price of the goods, falls heavily 
upon the laboring classes, and favors the 
home producer to the disadvantage and 
at the expense of all consumers. The so- 
called Democratic tariff reformers, who 
are really Free Traders as opposed to the 
protective principle, are now shouting 
this doctrine from one end of the land to 
the other, and hoping thereby to secure 
the re-election of President Cleveland, 
and place the entire Government in Dem 
ocratic hands. 

Is this doctrine true as a matter of fact? 
A gentleman who has made this question 
a study in one branch of it, and spent 
considerable time to procure the exact 
facts as to the prices of all kinds of fab- 
rics retailed to factory hands and the la- 
boring classes, in England and in this coun- 
try, has placed in our hands the following 
comparative statement: 


England. United States. 
PE resi eid caine 6cts.peryd. 5toécts. 
Brown Sheetings....44 to8cts... 4to8 “ 
Bleached ” (8M “... 408° 
MIE Cai <0: onecmnpae 7to8 “* 7to8 “* 
I  ccconcinws we 7to20 * 6to18 * 
PE Rcvosiseran recess em * .. eR? 
Cotton Dress Goods..8to10 “ ... 8tol0* 
Pi. kddsdacevase 2tols * 10 to 15 * 


We quote as follows wit this gentle- 
man says by way of comment upon this 
statement : 


‘‘The above fabrics are the great staples 
that areconsumed by the laboring classes 
throughout the world. And I find that they 
can procure, for the same amount of money, 
a better fabric in this country of our own 
make than can be purchased in England at 
retail, for itis a world-renowned fact that 
the cotton fabrics made in the United States 
are the best that are made. The same is 
true in many classes of dress goods made of 
cotton and wool mixed and all wool-dress 
fabrics, ranging in price from ten to thirty 
cents per yard, all of which can be pur- 
chased in this country for as little money, 
if not lessthan similar fabrics are retailed 
for in any part of England. Anybody can 
buy a better pair of blankets to-day in any 
retail store in the Norther. States for two 
dollars than can be bought in any 
similar store in England for that price. 
The same can be truthfully said of many 
finer dress fabrics, including _ silks. 
Our large retailers are to-day selling a 
better black silk at one dollar and seventy- 
five cents per yard than is sold at that price 
in England or France, all of which is made 
in this country. Now, I ask in what par- 
ticular does the poor man pay any portion 
of the custom duty, or so called tax, when 
he receives two dollars per day for his labor 
in this country, and can buy as much cloth- 
ing for his wife and children with that two 
dollars as he can in England, where he 
would receive less than one dollar per day 
for similar work? Much has been said 
about men’s wear clothing. Itis a well- 
known fact among clotaing dealers that we 
sell a better suit of clothes for ten dollars 
than can be purchased in any place in Eng. 
land for the same cost; and it isa feat that 
cannot be truthfully contradicted that the 
laboring man can buy any article of cloth- 
ing that he wears for less money in this 
country to-day than he can buy a similar 
article in England.” 

It is not true, asa matter of fact, that 
the duty imposed on foreign goods when 
imported into this country, enhances the 
price of similar goods produced in this 
country, and consumed by the people, to 
the full amount of the duty thus imposed; 
and yet this proposition constitutes the 
great hue and cry of the Free Traders. 
The design of the duty, when levied for 
protection, is not to enhance prices in this 
country, but to prevent them from falling 
to so low a point that, without a reduc- 
tion of wages, American manufacturers 
cannot in this market successfully com- 
pete with foreign manufacturers who pay 
a less rate of wages than that paid in the 
United States. The main question in- 

volved is one of wages, and this strikes 
directly at the interests of the laboring 





classes. Shall the poorly paid labor of 
other countries be permitted in its prod- 
ucts to undersell the better paid labor of 
this country? Yes, says President Cleve- 
land in his message. No, says the Repub- 
lican Party. What will the people of the 
United States say on this subject at the 
next election? That is the important 
question. 


»— 
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TAXATION OF TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANIES. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company v. Massachusetts, 20 Chi- 
cago Legal News, 295, laid down the fol- 
lowing doctrine: 

1. That section~ 5,263 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which gives 
telegraph companies the right to con- 
struct, maintain and operate lines of tele- 
graph through and over any portion of 
the public domain of the United States, 
and over, under or across the navigable 
streams or waters of the United States, or 
along any of the military or post-roads of 
the United States, is permissive only, and 
does not exempt companies which have 
accepted the grant from the ordinary bur- 
dens of state taxation. 

2. That an injunction issued under a 
state law restraining the prosecution of 
the company’s business until payment of 
a tax levied by the state is void, being in 
conflict with the Federal permission to 
construct and operate lines of telegraph. 

Another decision, still more recent, has 
been rendered by the same court in the case 
of Edward Seloup v. the Police Board of 
Mobile. The action brought against Seloup, 
who was an agent of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, was to recover a 
penalty of five dollars imposed on him for 
refusing to obey a municipal ordinance of 
the Mobile Police Board, providing that a 
license tax of $225 per year shall be paid 
by all telegraph companies. The com- 
pany resisted the payment of this tax on 
the ground that the railroads over which 
its lines were constructed were public 
highways by the act of July 24th, 1866, 
and that as the lines extended all over the 
Union, the tax was virtually a regulation 
of inter-state commerce, and for this rea- 


son unconstitutional. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
in this case takes the ground, which had 
been taken in previous cases, that com- 
munication by telegraph is commerce 
within the meaning of the Constitution, 
and that when it is inter-state in its char- 
acter, it is free from the control of state 
regulations. except those of a purely 
—_ character. The judgment of the 

upreme Court of Alabama, sustaining 
the ordinance of the Mobile Police Board, 
was accordingly reversed, as being uncon- 
stitutional. 





+ 
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SAVINGS BANKS AT THE SOUTH. 


A RECENT number of the Banker's 
Magazine makes an extract from the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Avalanche, to the effect 
that savings banks are rapidly increasing 
in the Southern States. A few years ago 
there were not half a dozen of such 
banks south of the Ohio River, while now 
there are several of these institutions in 
every one of the large Southern cities. 
This is one sign of prosperity at the South 
anda very hopeful sign it is also. 

As at the North, so at the South, the 
great mass of the depositors are either 
wage-earners or persons of comparatively 
small means, who have not the facilities 
of taking safecustody of their savings, 
and loaning them so as to make them 
productive. To such persons savings 
banks are a great convenience and a great 
blessing. They cultivate in them the habits 
of industry,economy and general thrift, 
while they gather from thousands of little 
streams a large loaning fund that may 
be used to encourage and promote the va- 
rious industries upon which the prosperity 
of society depends. 

We are glad to know that the Southern 
States are beginning to share in the bene- 
fits and blessings of savings banks as 
they did not and could not in the days of 
slavery when the working class con- 
sisted almost entirely of slaves, who did 


not evenown themselves, and had no le- 
al title toa dollar of their own earnings. 
e suggest that Southern legislatures 








look well to their laws for the regulation 


of savings banks, sc as to guard them = 
far as possible against. fraud on the 

of bank officers, and against bad an im 
secure investments. e know of no sys- 
tem of laws so complete and perfect as 
those of the State of New York for this 
purpose, in which some $500,000,000 of 
funds are held and administered for about 
a million and a quarter of depositors. 
These laws are the growth of a great 
many years of trial and experience. 


INJURIES TO EMPLOYES. 


THE rule of the common law is that no 
employer is liable for d&mages in conse- 
quence of an injury sustained by an em- 
ployé as the conscquence of the negli- 
gence or carelessness of another employé 

If a passenger upon a railroad 1s injured 
or killed by the carelessness of the engi- 
neer or a switchman, then the company 
owning the road would be liable for dam- 
ages; but if an employé of the company 
should happen to be thus injured or 
killed, then, under the rule of the com- 
mon law, the company would be subject 
to no such liability. 

The legislature of Kansas provided by 
a special statute that railroad corpora- 
tions should be liable for injuries thus 
caused to their employés on the same 
terms and principles that apply to in- 
juries thus occasioned to passengers, 
thereby obliterating all distinction be- 
tween passengers and employés, so far as 
the liability of these corporations is con- 
cerned. The constitutional validity of 
this statute was recently considered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and the court decided that it is not incon- 
sistent with any provision of the Federal 
Constitution, and upheld the Kansas law, 
and would, of course, uphold a similar 
law in any other state. 

It is difficult to see any good and suffi- 
cient reason for the distinction made by 
the common law between employ és and 
other persons, so far as the liability of 
employers for the acts of their agents is 
concerned, If an employé, without any 
contributory negligence on his own part, 
is injured by the carelessness or negli- 
gence of another employé of the same 
company, then he ought to have the same 
legal remedies for redress that would ap- 

ly to a passenger or any other person in 
ike circumstances. This is simply equal 
justice. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE past week presented no new de- 
velopments in financial circles as regards 
the decrease of unemployed funds. But 
one noticeable feature was an increase in 
the demand for money from the interior 


of the country, caused by the prospect of 
good crops. The local demand, however, 
has shown no variation, yet the indica- 
tions are taken to favor a higher rather 
than a lower rate of interest, as a result 
of the increasing movement of the crops 
and the accompanying need of money. 
Money has been easy throughout the 
week, with an abundant supply on hand 
in the local market to meet all require- 
ments of borrowers. The banks are 
more lenient to their customers than 
they have been of late, altho the demand 
has increased from the source above 
named. The assurance of abundant har- 
vests in every direction gives a guaranty 
of active and profitable employment to 
the various railroads which penetrate all 
parts of the country, and begets confi- 
dence on the part of the capitalists to in- 
vest whenever there is assurance of fair 
returns as well as to the numerous class 
of speculators who are constantly on the 
alert for chances te make quick profits on 
small investments, and the comparatively 
small number of magnates who buy and 
sell controlling interests in all sorts of 
money-making ventures, the influence of 
whose doings frequently extends far be- 
yond the field of their operations. Call 
loans are still quoted 1@1} per cent., and 
time loans 24@34 per cent. Commercial 
paper quiet. First-class bills 4@44 per 
cent. discount sixty and ninety days, and 
5@54 four months. 





STOCK MARKET, 


In the early part of the week the stock 
market was irregular and resulted in a 
reaction from the firmness that was re- 
ported last week, and there was quite a 
falling off in prices from the extreme 
figures consequent upon the active buy- 
ing of last week. There was some recov- 
ery, and on the whole the market may be 
regarded as fairly steady, but at the clos- 
ing of the week prices again fell away, 
and all but a very few of the shares ruled 
lower. It is generally expected that-a 
bull movement will soon be inaugurated 
owing to the growing confidence among 
capitalists in all railroad securities. 


U. S. BONDS. 


Government bonds were quiet, but firm, 
as.the following closing quotations will 
show: 
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BANK STOCKS. 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 
































™ Asked, Bid. Asked, 
America.. 170 1246 Madison Square. 100 1065 
American Ex.. 18844 140 echanics’...... 165 «170 
——. one “100, llv Mercantile . . 46 156 
Bowery Nat...... — |Merchants’..... 139 
Butch’ 4 8. ier =n Merchants Ex.. 104 20 
OD | MAPROL... 0. eeeees -_ 
Chase 2) _ eee Se Sene's. bs — 

Sopeanen erce 16036 1674g) M mropetan .. - 10 12% 
Corn Exchange. 215 20 Metropolis... 2 _ 
Chemical.......i = 3su0, | Nassau...... . 158 156 
Central maw. 13244 New York........ 25 — 
Continentat.. 2 Ninth Nat’l....... 15 140 

North America..140 15 


North River..... 1385 142 
New York Co.,..200 ov 
N. Y. Nat’l a... = 
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Fourteenth St.. “bs _ 142 
German Amer'n. 15 - 0 
Gallatin......... 22: 224 os - 
Germania........ ww — 20 _ 
Gartield.......... wo 2 _ 
Greenwich...... mw 118 
Hanover.......... 19 — |St. Nicholas......l11 1d 
Hudson River...148 — cradeenes' Bovces Ab _ 
ae 8 & Trad’s. 4 _ Ft sad Nat’l...... 118 
Irving - 10 — {Union ........... ay — 
Leather Man’t.. 1 _ Unit: "dStateaNat. 210 - 
Manhattan...... 163 «166 | West Side Bank.200 — 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


Messrs. R. P. Flower & Co. offer in 
another column Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois Railroad General Consolidated 
and First Mortgage five per cent. bonds 
at prices that net over five per cent. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company 
have declared a dividend of four per cent, 
on their capital stock of $250,000. In this 
connection we might say that the gross 
assets of the company on the 30th of June 
were $736,082.55, and that the cash in- 
come for the last half year was $345,845,- 
71. 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed onthe New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft atsight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK FRILADELEHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Ini 


Issue Commercial and mravelery Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
ake Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
SH AND DANISH WEST INDIE 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00.,, London and Trade 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 











Banking House of 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


13 and 15 Broad St. New York- 

MEMBERS OF THE 

New Vork Stock, frpduce, Cc i and Coffee 
Exchangesa ane "Ch ‘0 feard of Trade 
ORDERS SEX ECU ITE DA ANY OF THE ABOVE 

EXCHANGES FOR INV ESTMENTORON MARGIN, 
INTEREST ALLOW ‘(EDON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
and Bilis of Exchange on 
Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CO., 
LONDON, 
and principal Continental cities. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


1 Nassau Street, New York, 
Agents and attorneys of Baring Brothers & Company 


% 





KANSAS FARM Q% 
LOANS. 6 


Best of security: 15 years’ successful experience 
$3,000,000 loaned ; not a dollar of interest or principa 
lost to investors; best of reference all through the 
East. Send to the 


8. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE 00., 
Wichita, Kansas, 
for their circular giving full information about Kan- 





gas and Kansas mortgages, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








[July 26, 1888. 








Prime Investment Bonds 
THAT NET OVER FIVE PER CENT, 


Chicago and Eastern Illinois R. R. Co, 


GENERAL CONSOLIDATED AND 
FIRST MORTGAGE 5 PER 
CENT. BONDS. 


Interest payable at the 


CENTRAL TRUST CO. MAY AND NOV, 
This company has paid dividends on its preferred 
stock for three years, and is now earning ABOUTS 
PER CENT. on its preferred stock. The company 
controls the coal-ijelds along its line. They are the 
nearest to the Chicago market. We are confident this 
bond will soon seil as high asthe Rock Island 5s and 
other bonds of its class. The fact that the bonds 
have 50 years torun makes them very ¢esirable for 
investment. We offer a limited number for sale. 


R. P, FLOWER & CO,, 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


7% INTEREST 


THE U.S. LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgage 6 per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 93, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold)and gives a steck BONUS 
OF $8500 WITH EACH 81,000 BOND, 





Value of Penn., property over....... $6,000,000 
Bonded Issue. 7 _ 1.000.000 
Annual Interest C he irges.. ? 69,000 
Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 


Parties wishing safe investments ut a liberal rate 
of interest, Address 


CHAS, A. FENN, Treasurer, 
44 and 46 Brondway, Room SA, New Vork, 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 
Safe asGovernment bonds. safer than deposits in 
savings banks and yielding nearly DOUBLE. the in- 
come on the same investment, are the 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES OF THE 


WESTERN FARM MORTCAGE CO 
Aberdeen, Dak, Capital $250,000, 


Secured by entire capital of the company and in adadt- 
tion by First Mortgaces on improved Real Estate 
worth not lessthantwo and a half times the par value 
saan s deposited witr the Union Trust Com- 
ny, of oe York. Denominations $100, $00, $5.0, 
and $1,006 
i Prompt: and full oy mation furnished 7 reque st. 
VESTEL FARM MORTGAGE 
Becsere oflice, Tribu ne Building, how York 





THE MIDDLESEX BANKING C0 
Ga ital Stocks Bald Up Brawn 308908 208 1GE 


'DEBENTURE BONDS 


and Mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Interest 

gevgme at National Bank of the Republic, 

Y. Girard Life Insurance Annuity and 

Trust Co. Failace Iphia. Broadway National 

Bank, Boston. Under same supervision as 

Savings Banks. Chartered 187%. Amount of out- 
standing ovligations Limited by Statute, 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


6% Guaranteed Mortgages 6% 
% Debenture Bonds 6% 


Sec atl by similar First Mortgages, and also by the 


sept ot of the STERN BANKING, 0 COMPANY. 


ou 
Franc is A. pF iy Peer Edw. T. Merrihew. Treas 





DEN ) ER INVESTMENTS 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients 7 years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 


safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 


~ CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Six per ceaot,and sev en per cent, aoe 
pay able semi-annually. ecured by First Mortgages 


on well improved farms in Dickinson ¢ ‘ounty, “Kan- 
sas. Security worth from two to three times the 
amount of the loan. Fourteen years’ experience io 
lacing loans without a single loss to lenders. In- 


erest payable at Bank of Mortgagee, if desired. Ad- 
dress, HOMAS KIRBY, Banker, Abilene, Kansas. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


ARVIS "egaeany 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 81,140,000.0). 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Keal Estate Mortgages drawing 6 Per Cent, 
Interest. AMUEL M. J ARV Is, President. 
ROLAND R. C oNKL IN, Secretary 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway. New York 


Five Year Investments at 


7%. 


Safe mortgages on improved farms and security 
reinforced by the guaranty of an incorporated com- 








Authorized Capital, $250,0 

Paid’u be ese: 8100,000. 
Also Debenture Bonds att =2 per cent secured by 
deposit of first am tA loans. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


WESTERN OFFICE: G BA ND FORKS, Dé K: 
E ERN UFFICE: Sk ATTLEBORO, VT, 
rite us for particulars. 





"FRE FARNSWwORTH [OAN 
G4 IST MORTGAGE, Loans 87 


Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
es charac ter our invariable requirements, Col- 
e 


tions free. Se _ for pamphlet with 
forms and referen¢ East and West. 

MINNEA POLIS, Whe INNESOTA, 

HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 


(E. GC. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,000,000, loaned witnout 
loss. Ple 2use sena for circular. 





“DULUTH REAL ESTATE, 


Ivy you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
that will yield the largest profits, buy Duluth real 
estate. We can sell you acfes that in ten years will 
be business property. It will pay you te visit Duluth 
and investigate. If you wish to know about the great 
growth and the future prospects of Duluth, write or 


call and see 
Cc, E, LOVETT & CO,, 


32 and 33 te Building, Duluth, 
nn, 


MANHATTAN TRUS ST CO., 
NEW YORK, 10 Wall Street. 


rhis Company is a Ye gal depository for money and 
is authorized to accept and execute Trusts of every 
descripiion. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Re- 
ceiver or Trustee, giving special attention to the in- 
vestment and management of real and personal es- 
tate. Allows interest on deposits. 

For the convenience of depositors this Ccmpany 
will receive accounts under its regulations, subject 
to cheque through the Ciearing-House. Acts as 
Transfer Agent and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

DIRECTORS. 

Frapeis Ormond French, New_York; R. J. Cross, 
New York; Henry L. Higginson, Boston; August Bel- 
mont, Jr.. New York; E. D. Randolph, New York; 
Chas. F. Livermore, New York; C. C. Baldwin, New 
York; Chas.F. Tag, New York; Henry Field,Chicsgo; 
H. W. Cannon, Now w “York; John RK. Ford, New York; 
T. Jefferson C oolidge, Jr., Boston; James O. Sheldon, 
New York: A. 8S, Rose nbaum, New York; Witliam 
Dowd, New York; Samuel R. Shipley. Philadelphia; 
kK.T Wilson, New York; John I. Waterbury, New 
York. Francis Ormond French, President; John I. 
Waterbery, Vice-President; John L. Cadwalader, 
Counsel; Strong & Cadw valader, Attorneys. 


A NEW FEATURE 


or Investors to Conside 


er, 
8% GU AR ANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


The Winner Investment Co., of Ransas City, Mo, 


INCOR ey vine 1SS3,; 
WILLARD E. NNER, Pres. 
Paid-up C hs $506,000, 

Not only guarantees the payment of its mortgages 
based on an actual selling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annual interest, but, also, each mortgage will bear the 
certificate of the AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF BOSTON that ‘25 pore eat, of its face value 

is cove ~ by a deposit with 
8% GUARA NTE ED ‘STOCK 8% 
ofthe Boston Land and Mortgage Co. 
104 SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 102 
WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 
Mass. Hospital Life Co, B’ld’ 60 State St. Boston, 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 0OO,, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Com 
ny, secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
rest payable at the Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Bastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKE, V. Prest. C. P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of Iowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
, J Dee Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 
Des Moines, Ia, 
Or, R. E.C prpenter 38 Park Row, N. 
Edward Forsvthe. 703 Walhur Street. Phila. 


=, GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
y af DEBENTURE BONDS 7% 


TE XAS LOAN AGENCY, ©sicana, 


a > fully paid $300,000, Surpies *33%,.- 
. it years vei ba te Not a dollar lost. 
) INVESTORS, 

If strength and As in investments have weight 
with you we invite you to examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Qur 
loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on their actual Foans ing capac- 
ity, Principal and —_ st of all loans payable in 
New York City. Ne ork Office, roadway. 
ABRAM. 8. U Xpernin, L. Manager. 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 
guaranteed by the Western Loan gue Trust C ompany. 
Cash Capital and, Surplus, $350,06 

This Company was organized 4 "1883, by its present 
managers, who personally conduct its business. T 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the tarm 
which secures the payment of the mortgage, was care- 
oe A examined by our representative before we 
made the loan. 

For full information and references apply to 

W, W. mcDONALD, President, 
At the Co,’s E astern Office, No. 2 Wall St,, N. V 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


Capital.. 
Surplus 








LOGAN C, MURRAY, President, 
EVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 


Transacts a General Banking Business, _ 


THE eo Lh ITABLE MORTGAGE CO 


Capital paid.. ................. $1,000,600 
208 HROADWAY. ew York, 








MISSOURI TRUST CoO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


OFFERS 
PER CENT. CERTIFIED BONDS, 
PER CENT, DEBENTURES, 
PER CENT, FARM LOA 
oy oS payable at Chemical National Bank, New 
ork 
wit loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 
est, 
Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. 
For particulars, address, Geo Warner, 50 State 
St., New York, er thecempans at SEDALIA, Mo 
©. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


We offer some VERY DESIRABLE 
6 PER CENT. BONDS 


ON FAVORABLE TERMS TO INVESTORS. 
Address 


A. W. BEASLEY & CoO., 


37 AND 39 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


_E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





References in St. Paul and the East. 
___Investments made, money loaned. 


A_so.id_ © PER CENT 


r annum first mort gages on productive 
al Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
‘BAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
Sf EN © _ MASON. ‘Tacoma, Wash. _ Wash. Ter, 





% FIRST % 
“MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Golden Belt of the State of Kansas. Loans taken 

only from tried customers of the 


COUNTY BANK, 


Oficial De the County. 
al TAL L 250.000, . 


CAP 

N.C. MERRILL, President, Ness City. Kan, 

Oldest and finance lally the strongest banking institu- 
tion in Central Kansas. ns only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of pro 

For illustrated Han Pbook and full information, 
apply to Eastern Office 40 Water St., . Mass. 
.E, ALVORD, Manager, 


~“MoIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 
DENVER; ORADO, 


coL 
Do a Genera: Banking Business, 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIGHT PER CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally, All real estate taken as security is personaliy 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a specialty. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 

ndence invi 
e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Coil, 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8 % Net on improved inside property from one 
0 





to tive years. Information and references 
freely given by 


_D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 
THE 

WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 

Lawrence, TRUST Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


| 0. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Rank, Lawrence. Kan., Prest 
K. Saute. President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
_ 4% nee, Kansas, General Manager 
F. M. PRREINS. ist Vice-Pres. M BULL, 2d Vice Pres. 
P. E. EMERY, aneeer L. IL. PERKINS, Secretary 
B. AMBLER, Treasurer. 
saanen OFFICES, 
ALBANY.N.Y. M.V. B. BULL & Co..Mn’rs N.Y.& N.E 
40-42 Wall St . N.Y. City. WM. T. Prat, Manager 
HERESA.N. Y. R.C. COLLIS, Agent 
128. 4th St.. POILADA., PA, FRANK SKINYER Vint 
Write for full infermuticu 
L. H. PERKINS, Seeratare Tauren -e Kansas, 


THE RARSAS em AND INVESTMENT CO. 
HITA, KANSAS, 


Farm seaneenmin City Mortgages, County 
Bonds always on hand for lnvestors, 
G Interest oud prinstpal collected 
6%. 7 %, %, and remitted without charge. 
In a business covering ten years the ro of this 
company have negotiated $3 0,000 of Kansas mort- 
gages. Notone foreciosure has been nufade and not 
one gener 3 vrincipal or interest lost. 
. NIEVDERLANDER, crersient 
J.C RUTAN, N. Secretary. — 


8: MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


Cityand Farm ena gh Bonds to Net? to 
S per ct, Title guarante Title Insurance 
Small or large sums invested 

Masicipal, County, Water averke and 
Railway Bonds constantly on hand 


G. G, CARVER hn te Bankers, 


Gx and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. Y. 


J.c. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 
AND 
MORTGAGE LOANS, 


DULUTH, MINN, 


Correspondence invited. Refer to American Ex- 
change Bank, Duluth. 














FIRST MORTGAGES 


cron IMPROVED 


§% GUARANTEED, 








AMPLE SECURITY AT % 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST t Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 40 00.000 Pioneer Kan, Morigage Loan Firm 


Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
interest semi-annually, Col- 
“cted and remitted free of cost, 


DOLLARS 





TOPEKA, 


And get their Investors’ Guide free, and 
weet the — Xoo ot 
the patrors of 








United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal pe Guppsttens | o- moneys paid 
into co ta is authorized to act inn OF 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSI 
which m. may be made at any time oad’ withdrawn § 


as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISss, 
JAMES Low, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLES S. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
8S. B. CHITTENDEN, CHARLES E. BILL, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
7 PERCT. GUARANTEED TOR WE SEMI- 
ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE AT THE IM- 
PORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NAT’L BANK,N. Y. 
The Guaranty Investment Company, 
OF ATCHISON, KAN., Eastern Office, 191 penaway 
Capital, $250,000. "Total ny $500, 
Investors purchasing our securities have carefully 
placed and well-secured mortgiges. For full infor- 
Mation and aE, mo Coyne bulletifis, call aspen or _ad- 
dress ANTY INVESTMENT CO., 
191 Broadway, New York. 


q) and One-half the 
Profits ou 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 
WE invest money ip Real Estate and give contracts 
whereby we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 

Take title in your name and sell when good proms 

can be realized. We agree to return to you 

principal, 8 percent. interest, and one-half of all coat 
ethat. For our services, and our guaranty, we 
aoaies the balance of the profit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. In long oe, we have never failed to 
realize for our clients a handsome profit. 
Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson Day & Co. Duluth, Minn. 


PER CENT. 
Guaranteed lowa Loans. 


a OF $200 TO $5,000. 


New England Mortgage & Investment Co., 


Des Moines, Iowa, 
Abundant References. 


AN 
% THE AE VESTMEN CO 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 














L ALL GUARANTEED, 
Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68. 
D. Send for full information and references. 





D. G. PEABODY & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and a Country J Preverty , Bought, 
Exchan 
State, cine Coanty ane. Se col Bonds 
ug $ ane = 
Money Invested.=8 a d10 per cent, Loans 
Ne tiated ‘Prom 
me All the city. Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 
Mortgage Loans and Investments, 
Correspondence | Invited. 





~ SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 
Collections promptiy made on all points of the 
Northwest, and remitted for = day of payment. 


H. G. HARRISON. PRESIDEN 
HENRY M. KNOX, VIcE-PRESIDENT 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, CasH 
PERRY "HARRISON, ASST.-CASHIER. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


DIVIDEND. 











MERICAN SURETY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
160 BROADWAY, N. Y. NEW YORK, July lith, 
1888.—The Board of Trustees have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT.., pay- 

able on and after July 20th, 1888. 
The transfer books will be closed on the 15th inst. 

and reopened on the 25th. 
DAVID B. SICKELS, Treasurer. 
OFFICE OF THE 


FIDELITY aup CASUALTY CO. OF NEW York,( 
214 and 216 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
asemi-annual dividend of Four FER CENT. on 
the capital stock, payable at this office on and after 
Thursday, July 19th, 1888. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Asst. Secretary. 


FARRAGUT 


Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 346 BROADWAY. ’ 
BRANCH OFFICE, NO. 71 LIBERTY STREET. 
NEw YORK, July 10th, 1888. 
THE: BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
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DRY GOODS. 





THE condition of affairs in the market 
for dry goods is much the same as here- 
tofore reported, and business is by no 
means as active as desired. However, 
the backwardness on the part of the lead- 
ing houses in making extensive purchases 
at the present time of the season is no 
unusual circumstance, as all those who 
are enabled to enjoy the pleasure of rec- 
reation grasp the opportunity, when it 
offers, to recuperate from the nervous de- 
pression and prostration that is brought 
on by close application to business dur- 
ing the busy months. The feeling of con- 
fidence in regard to the future of the 
market has shown considerable develop- 
ment during the week, and it is fully ex- 
pected that an early activity will be ex- 
perienced, as out-of-town buyers are mak- 
ing their appearance in larger numbers 
than for some time, altho as yet their pur- 
chases are not very extensive, but they are 
making ‘‘ mems.” with evident purpose 
of making early selections. The tone of 
the market continues firm, and it is prob- 
able if any change is made in values, it 
will be of an advance character. The 
commission houses continued to charge 
up and make fairly liberal shipments of 
staple cotton goods, prints, ginghams, 
dress goods, wool hosiery, underwear, 
etc., on account of previous transactions; 
but new business was only of moderate 
dimensions, taking into consideration the 
considerable force of wholesale buyers in 
town. The financial condition of the 
trade is good, and merchants are meeting 
their obligations with the same prompt- 
ness that has characterized their pay- 
ments for some time past. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 


GOODS. 


This department of the trade presents 
no new features. The demand is of a 
hand-to-mouth character. Brown sheet- 
ings and drills are moving steadily on ac- 
count of back orders; as are cotton flan- 
nels, wide sheetings, corset jeans and flat- 
fold cambrics, but new business is only 
moderate. Bleached shirtings are in 
irregular demand, but such makes as gov- 
ern the market are steadily held. Denims, 
ticks, cheviots, cheeks and other colored 
cottons are in light request, and agents 
report a moderate business in table dam- 
asks and quilts. Dark dress ginghams 
have been in moderate request from spot 
buyers. Light dress ginghams and 
staples ruled quiet, with the demand for 
seersuckers, chambrays and _ Scotch 
zephyrs very light. There has been a 
fair tho not very active business in all- 
wool, worsted and cotton-dress fabrics 
adapted to the coming season. For sea- 
sonable makes of dress goods a light and 
irregular demand was experienced by the 
commission houses, and the jobbing trade 
was only moderate. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


There has been a slight improvement in 
the demand for men’s wear woolens, as 
well as the women’s wear branch, but it 
does not appear that any rush will be ex- 
perienced in either departments as the 
tendencies are to goslow on the part of 
merchants and clothiers. There is no 
disposition manifested to press sales as 
there is no response of a speculative char- 
acter, but the reverse is practiced, as buy- 
ers fix a price that is so low as to leave 
no profit for the manufacturer. The 
commission houses report a fair business 
in plain and ribbed wool hosiery, and 
heavy shirts and drawers. Cardigans 
and fancy knit woolens are moving in 
considerable quantities on account of re- 
cent transactions and in execution of 
back orders. Low grade cotton half-hose 
and women’s and misses’ black cotton 
stockings are rather more active in first 
hands, but the demand for Balbriggan, 
gauze and Lisle thread underwear con- 
tinues light and unsatisfactory. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


Large deliveries have been made of 
dress goods, silks, velvets, plushes, etc., - 


on former orders in the foreign-goods de- 
partment; but apart from the movement 
in this way very little ‘can be reported. 
Some buyers have inspected samples of 
goods to arrive, but their interest was 
mainly of a shopping character, and it is 
improbable that new business’ will 
amount to much for some time to come. 
The imports of dry-goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered at tne port... $2,991,270 $2,835,378 
Thrown on market.... 2,892,568 2,701,104 

Since Jan, Ist. 

Entered at the port... 72,719,994 67,704,588 
Thrown on market.... 71,413,048 67,716,117 








READING NOTICES. 


CLARK—“ Well, I will declare! Smithers, how you 
have picked up lately.” Smithers—“Yes, yes; things 
were bad enough with me a little while back, but I 


pappenee to run across the advertisement of B. F. 
Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va., and they put me in 
position to make money right along. 





If you know of 
anybody else noone employment, here is their 
name and address.” — Ex. 


<< 


TIME INSPECTION SERVICE. 





a 
way connected with the movement of trains upon any 
of the roads of that ae. is compelled periodically 
to subject his watc 
regularly appointea for this purpose by t ny. 
Each empioyé carries a certificate setting forth the 
character of his time-piece, and showing, in detail, 
the result of each inspection. These results are com- 
piled into quarterly reports, which are printed and 
circulated among the employés showing the exact 
character and performance of each watch in the ser- 
ice. Thus “every fellow knows what sort of a watch 
every other fellow has,” and it is not likely that anv 
engineer. conductor or other gentleman would care 
to run in connection with or against aman who car- 
ried an inferior time-piece. 

The result of these quarterly inspections and pub- 
lications has been to prodnce the hichest degree of 
efficiency and watchfulness inthe matter of time, and 
there is no estimating the saving of life and property 
resultant upon this forecast and precaution, which, 
so far as we know, is at present confined to the 
go and Northwestern system, but we have no 
edily adopted upon all well- 
" e commend this to the con- 
sideration of railway managers. 


A NEW CORSET. 
James McCreery & Co. 


are introducing a Corset which they 
recommend as the best they have ever 
had at the price—one dollar. They 
are made in white and in drab, are silk- 
stitched, edged with lace, and are per- 
fect fitting. 


MAIL ORDERS ARE PROMPT- 
LY EXECUTED. 
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James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 





who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card,the name and address to which he 


would like the paper sent. 


BINDERS 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. 





NO MATTER. 


what a person’s religion, politics or pro- 





fession may be, no matter what the age 


sex, employment or condition may be, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


will prove a help, an instructor, an edu- 





oater, 





Jusurance. 


SOME FACTS AND COMMENTS 


REGARDING THE PLANS AND PROMISES OF THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


L. G. Fousk, PRESIDENT AND ACTUARY. 


THE Fidelity Association is an assessment company deriving its charter from an 
Act of the Legislature of Pennsylvania passed May 1st, 1876, providing for ‘“‘Companies 
insuring lives upon the plan of assessments upon surviving members.” 


GLITTERING PROMISES. 


From Catechetical explanation of the 
plans of the Fidelity Mutual Life Associa- 
tion, page 7, published over the signature 
of L. G. Fouse, President and Actuary. 


‘“No. 21. Have policies on the Equa- 
tion Rate Plan paid up insurance and 
surrender values?” 

‘* Ans. Yes; after seven years policies 
may be surrendered, and the tenth year 
to a person entering at age thirty its paid- 
up value will be about $228.30 with an 
annual premium of only $15.10 per each 
$1,000 insurance. At age fifty it will in 
ten years amount to $285.82 with an an- 
nual premium of only $29.20. Andat age 
sixty at the end of ten years it will 
amount to $431.26 with an annual pre- 
mium of only $49.36.” 


From Printed Estimate for whole life 
insurance, furnished by the Association to 
an applicant. 

‘*THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE ASssOvIA- 
TION, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
$5,000. Age, 40. 
Quarterly rate, $29. Annualrate, $109.40. 

** In addition to the above, an advance 
payment, payable once only of $30 will 
be required, which carries the insurance 
for sixty days. From thenceforward the 
insured can pay annually or quarterly to 
suit his convenience. 

‘‘When you reach the age of 70. 0 (end 
of probable life) your payments cease, the 
policy being self-sustaining, and may be 
exchanged for $3,000 in cash. 

‘* After the seventh year you can ex- 
change your policy for paid-up insurance, 
or extended insurance. 

‘* If surrendered after ten payments the 
paid-up value will be $1,275, or the insur- 
ance will be extended five yearsand twen- 
ty days; after fifteen payments, the paid- 
up value will be $1,630, or the insurance 
will be extended five years, 285 days; and 
after twenty payments the paid-up value 
will be $2,145, or the insurance will be ex- 


tended five years, ninety-six days. Form 
41-6-88.” 


‘* POLICIES GUARANTEED AND INCOTESNT- 
ABLE.” 


From official Prospectus of Fidelity As- 
sociation, designated Form 38-5-1888, con- 
taining tables of premiums and explana- 
tions of the plan of business, etc. 


‘‘ After a whole life-term policy has been 
in force seven years. and while it is in 
force, the holder may surrender it, and 
take therefor a paid-up policy. For ex- 
ample: A person insuring for $1,000 at 
the age of forty can secure a paid-up pol- 
icy the tenth year for about $255; the fif- 
teenth year for $326; the twentieth year 


for $409, etc. The annual premium, age 
forty, being $21.88, the aggregate 
payments in ten years amount to 


only $218.80, and hence will be seen 
that the paid-up policy is in excess of 
the total amount of premiums paid, be- 
sides furnishing the protection for ten 
years. Estimates of paid-up insurance 
values for other ages will be furnished by 
agents upon application.” 


‘*A member legally surrendering his 
policy after the seventh year, will be 
given the option of taking a paid-up pol- 
icy as aforesaid; or he can have the orig- 
inal amount of insurance extended for a 
given period, oer ming | to the annual 
payments made by him. To illustrate,” etc. 


‘‘ The Fidelity’s whole life rates are so 
adjusted that all policies will become self 
sustaining at about the end of probable 
life,say between sixty-six and seventy-five, 
according to age at entrance; or, if then 
legally surrendered, the Association will 
pay (estimated according to the experi- 
ence of thirty American offices) in 
cash for each $1,000 insurance surren- 
dered.” 








SOBER REALITIES. 


From an official letter to the Superin- 
tendent of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, of New York, signed L. G. 
Fouse, President, dated July, 5th, 1888. 

‘“‘ We issue no policy that provides paid- 
up insurance of definite amounts after 
seven years.” 

*‘Condition 7th of the policy provides 


that eighty per cent. of the amount belong- 
ing to him may upon thelegal surrender ~ 
of the original policy be used in purchasing 
insurance.” 

“‘You will observe the following condi- 
tions ; 

‘** PROVIDED ALWAYS, that all death 
losses that have occurred under original 
policies shall first be paid or preferred.’ 

‘In other words, a commuted (paid-up) 
policy has no value unless the Association 
has discharged, or has the ability to dis- 
charge, its obligations under original 
policies, 

**The member pays his dues at fixed 
periods, and if such dues are insufficient 
to cover the cost of carrying the risk, then 
he is assessed for the deficiencies that may 
occurfrom time totime. In other words, 
the member pays his assessments in ad- 
vance, on the basis of an assumed mor- 
tality, and should such payments prove 
insufficient, post-mortem (?) assessments 
will be levied to make good the defi- 
ciency.” 


Extracts from the policy contracts: 

‘** Condition 10th, The members shall 
pay into the Equation Fund (which shall 
be deemed and regarded as a surplus of 
the Association) an amount sufficient to 
cover his share of the increasing mortal- 
ity cost due toadvancing age, and if the 
amount specified in the body of the pol- 
icy (premium) for said purpose . . . 
shall be found by the Actuary to be in- 
sufficient, . the Actuary shall de- 
termine the amount of deficiency prop- 
erly chargeable to the member, which 
amount the member shall pay to the 
Treasurer of the Association within thirty 
days from the date of notice thereof; or, 
if the member so elects, such amount, 
with the authority of the Board of Direct- 
ors, may, together with interest at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum, be 
charged against this policy under the pro- 
visions of the eleventh condition indorsed 
herein. 


“Condition 11th. The Association may 
charge ANY AND ALL AMOUNTS, including 
state tax or license if any, that may be 
owing to itfrom the insured and _ benefi- 
ciary herein ON ANY ACCOUNT, or their as- 
signs, against this policy, and reserves a 
lien to secure the payment of any such 
indebtedness, and the right to deduct or 
withhold the amount of any such indebt- 
edness from the amount payable | ere- 
under.” 

“Condition 17th. The Association is 
not required by law to value its policies 
and maintain a legal reserve, but its pcli- 
cies provide that the amount of same 
must be collected from the members of 
the Association and be paid from the Mor- 
tality and Equation Funds, and not other- 
wise, 


From Report of Superintendent New 
York Insurance Department, 1884, regard- 
ing co-operative or assessment companies, 
‘* All plans that pretend to guarantee any 
amount except the contributions of the 
members, are fradulent. Thereis no in- 
surance of any positive sum, nor can 
there be in the very nature of the busi- 
ness,” 


From official letter of the Attorney- 
General of the State of New York tot 
Superintendent cf the Insurance Depart- 
ment, dated, Albany, May 3d, 1888 

** A fewyears ago the legislature ex- 
perimented with a new kind of life insur- 
ance, known as the co-operative method, 
and did not see fit to make the company 
operating that form of insurance subject 
to the general insurance laws. The re- 
sult has proved to be disastrous in the ex- 
treme, and to-day as the result of such 

licy, there are many thousands de- 
rauded holders of these certificates of co- 
operative companies who are practically 
without relief,” 
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A VERY EASY ONE. 
~~ JULY 8d, 1888. 
Ep. THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—In your issue of June 14th, 
page 24, you propose to furnish reliable in- 
surance to any who may apply, ata rate 
not exceeding that of the ‘“‘ West. Mu. L. 
In. Co.” of St. Louis, which is $63.28, for 
four years at age 35, or an average of $15.82 
per year. 

Iwould be pleased to avail myself of 
your generosity. Have no confidence in 
co-operatives. 

Am 28 years old, and submit as an evi- 
dence of my being an acceptable risk the 
fact that the N. Y. Life and Equitable Life 
have both received me within two years. 

Please furnish me with rates, companies, 
their standing, etc., as | want some addi- 
tional insurance. Until I saw your article 
had intended to apply to “ The Mutual 
Life” for my next policy. Yours, etc. 

This is an appropriately easy question 
for warm weather. The United States Life 
will issue a ten-year policy on a man of 
35 for $15.41 a year. The Brooklyn will 
issue a five-year policy for $13.96. And 
our friend need not leave the New York 
Life, for that company, altho not now 
publishing any term rates, will still, if de- 
sired, issue a seven-year policy, at age 35, 
for $15.30 a year. These companies re- 
quire no information to be given about 
‘their standing, ete.,”’ and they are 
ample for choice. In each case, it will be 
observed, the rate is lower, and the term 
is longer, than perthe offer of the St. 
Louis co-operative. 

There is no ‘‘generosity” on our part; we 
only mentioned the matter to once more 
illustrate how complete a sham are the 
assessment societies. Even when they 
offer something definite, the genuine or- 
ganizations can beat them, furnishing (in 
this instance) more insurance for less 
money, and of an unmistakable security. 

Of course, at age 28, the figures are 
somewhat lower; for instance, $12.25 for 
a five-year term in the Brooklyn. Our 
friend must not, however, understand us 
as advising him to change his expressed 
intention to apply to the Mutual for his 
next policy; we merely answer his ques- 
tion. He should note and remember the 
essential difference between insurance 
for the whole term of life and for a few 
years of it. In one case, mortality is 100 
per cent. and thereis no chance of escape; 
in the other, the chances are heavily that 
the insured will not die. The cost follows 
the risk. In one case, the rates must 
provide for the taking in of $1,000 per 
$1,000 in some way; in the other, they 
need cover only the small chance that 
death will occur within the term. Doubt 
less term insurance may serve useful ends, 
and not improbably more could be made 
of it than is made at present. But we 
brought it up to illustrate and emphasize 
this fact: what people want, and what 
they think they are getting, when they 
are deluded into taking assessment cer- 
tificates, is whole-life insurance; what 
they get, as far as they get anything, is 
only term insurance of a very poor quality 
and at a high price. If the assessment 
societies would—that is, if they could, 
and exist—tell the truth and offer their 
merchandise for what it is, there would 
be an end at once of that ‘‘conspiracy ” 
which Mr, E, B, Harper raves about, once 
a month, in an ‘offer of reward” at the 
head of a page of his official organ. 

aes sicccaniuningseisiiiiion 


ANOTHER COLLAPSE. 


By telegrams received from Indianapo- 
lis last week, we learn that the Supreme 
Lodge of the United Order of Honor, 
which had its head-quarters at that city, 
has come to grief through the appoint- 
mentof Mr. Giles S. Bradley as receiver. 

This is a Mutual Benefit Assessment 
Association. Its outstanding indebtedness 
is said to be eighty thousand dollars. 

The reason given for its failure is, that 
the number of death claims presented 
has largely exceeded the ability of the 
Order to pay. Having said so many 
times that when deaths become frequent 
in an Assessment society the end is ap- 
proaching, it is not necessary at this 
time to do more than refer to the fact 
that the United Order of Honor isanother 
case in which increasing death claims 
have found the treasury empty, and 
members unwilling to pay further asess- 

ments, 





INSURANCE. 
1851, THE 1888. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera) features ever before offered. 
Kiucins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A, HAI. Secretary. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

'TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
e N. STRBBINA. Actuary 











1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


1888. 





SR ii iasencscenendnncwcaticcs $400.000 00 
Insurance Reserve......... 1,783,595 12 
Unpaid Losses and Dividends. . 26,879 84 
Net Surplus........... ° 963,586 23 

TOTAL ASSETS (Jan, Ist. 1888) $3,173,962 19 





JAS. W. McALLISTER, President. 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-P resthons, 
EZRA T. CRESSON, SAMUEL W. KAY. 


Sec retary. Asvistant Sec retary. 
Agency Dope: 
GORGE F. REGER, Manager. 





THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 
NOS. 214 and 216 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 
Capital, $250,000. Assets, about $650,000 
issues SURETY BONDS guaranteeing the fidelity 
of persons my sitions of trust, administrators, etc. 
Also ACCIDE) VT POLICIES, PLATE GLASS AND 

Soil, ER POLICIES 
. M. Anes, ‘Preside 
GEO. F. SEW ARD, Vice-President. 


“Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





Orrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental Brooklyn, cor. Court and songagne 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....$2,585,904 05 


Reserve,ampleforallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
BD BR csccctcce -censestsncccs 920,997 61 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1888, $4,875,623 03 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
a. H. LAMPORT, President. 


F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 





WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 
GEORGE BLISS. LEX. E. ORR 
HIRAM BAKNEY, JNO. L. RIKER, 

ENRY C. BOWEN, HN H. REED, 
CHARLES. H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 

W. CORLIES, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
JouN CUARLIN wM. AN. 

TENDEN HENRY F. SPAULDING 
yo ih WARLED WM. A. SLATER, 
JAMES FRASE LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
ACRELIUS A. THEODORE F. VALi, 


MILYE. 


Ao 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 
WM. G. LOW, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER., Sec. Rrookiym Dep’t. 


New col da 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


srrerese sates sole 88-33 28 


Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icles. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are oom to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1 

a surrender = Jota insurance values in- 

dorsed on every 

Pamphlets - al of the yew Feature may be 
bad on application at Company’s Office. 


POST- OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 














Onde oa eoccccccs ceccccccece eccsececeseces 

Reserve tor ce,and all — claims. iy nt 38 83 

Surplus over Fall sll Liabilities cesses eagssee ++ 411,577 28 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan 


sab iy. Prandent. 


THOS, H. MON’ 








THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Assets.......... $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 


per cent..... 66,274,650 





Surplus........ $18, 104, 254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 1887—viz., $8,- 
868,432. . 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,115,775 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 


ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFB- 
LY UN 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 


ITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 


AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 


OF DEATH. 


H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PREs’T. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

FOMGRET, WT. oc ccccccccccccccccccese-ce. oe 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums ..............+ $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

7 to Hist December, 1887................ $3,672,331 21 

Losses paid during the same 

I casrtccessesces cosvcce $1,599,468 25 
Returns of Premtums and 

sa viccnticdesccsiseee 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 

United States and ate of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.....  $8,622.565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559.100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GIN OB cvcccccesscscecccccscxessoccce 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
I Oe Bs cscs cncccdsccesesscscccccccecse 218,192 40 

BM a ccccccecessecceccscces cesesceccccs  $12,; 237,283 35 283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February uext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be 1s- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, feat Ps 4 Papert. 
W. H. H. MOORE | ar AWLEY, 

A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S ‘ae SE TL. 
JAMES LOW. cane G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, RLEs D. eM ERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. SGaN L. RIKE 

JOSIAH 0. LOW, GEORGE BLiss’ 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD, 

RO BERT B. MINTU RN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL 

HORACE GRAY, EDW'D FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. Dover. ime eee AarrLan ND. 
JOHN ELLIOT IRA BURSLEY 

C. A. HAND, SAMES A. HEWL, ETT, 


JOHN D. HEWLETT GEORGE H, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. LAWKENCE YURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. #H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
_A. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President. 





J, ™M. ALLEN, President, 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 








GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
Cc. P. nia Secreta 
WHEELWIGHT. Ass’t Sec 
WM. T. STANDEN, Aetuary 











Increase in assets over . .. $100,000 
Increase in new bnsiness.... 0 per cent. 
Increase of business in force. - + -$2.400,000 








POLICIES INC OnNTRST ABLE. 
N ms PAID PROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ Ginc 
A BSOL UTE SECURITY, 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring se represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J. FFNEY, Super- 
utendent of Agencies. at Beme 4 Other. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of al 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 
s 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF WEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SEVENTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


July, 1888. 


CARE CAPITAL... ..0ccccccccccccccccccvccccscceccoccrccvcccovcscvccocere $3,000,000 00 














Reserve Premium Fund...................-- (ei aninneemunanneedtaumeamed 3,432,045 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes........... ........ 437,784 25 
EE III a ie: 600 3:0'be genwedet <<eusntbecencesesersiasacaeece 10,486 66 
Net Surplus............cscscccvccccccccsvccccccccccsccscsccvssscevsscsescces 1,203,830 97 
EE SIE, cab oene Bobedubacsbesensececnscdésuicnentouanesaiae $8,084,146 88 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
. 
I cas cincndcesenecsnnabeekesl oiuenmaeennaneneaiakodederss $188,235 69 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ ......... 659,050 00 
United States Stocks (market value).... 2.2.2.0... cece cece cece cece ceeee 2,661,625 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 2,222,272 50 
State and City Bonds (market value)................ ccc cece eee ceeecees 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand... ........ ccc. cccc cece cceececeeee 309,700 00 
Interest due, and accrued on Ist July, 1888........... 0... cece eee eee 74,381 32 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents.....................00005 398,515 91 
I ins 3 vccccibdarcanescnecwenveseceedeeuédesscisucunaceeuneasads 1,344,366 46 
Total.... $8,084,146 88 
DIRECTORS: 
ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, HENRY M. TABER, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
LEVI P. MORTON, D. A HEALD, 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 

J. HARSEN RHOADES, 
GEORGE C. WHITE, Jr., 


HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
JOHN R, FORD, 

WM. R. FOSDICK 

WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER 8S. CARTER, 


D. H. MCALPIN, 

A.C. ARMSTRONG, 
CORNELIUS N. SLISS, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK, 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
JOHN H. INMAN, 

E. G. SNOW, JR. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, | vice pregts, WILLIAM L. BIGELOW. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., | * THOMAS B. GREENE. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Assets Over . . . . $118,000,000 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY, 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 


} Sec’s. 














The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 


IS45—- - - $97,490.34 

ISS5 - - - 2,850,077.56 

ISGS5 - - - 12,235,407.86 

ISG5 - - 7 2,446,970.06 

ISS85 - - - 108,876,178.51 

Jan. 1,1886 - - - 108,908,967 51 
“1, A887 : - - 114,181,963.24 

“ 1451888 _ =- - - 118,806,851.88 








FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1887.................871,819,623 48 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PHOMIUMB...........cccccccccccccccccccccccccccceseccecsecessseeessscesseseeeess $19,328,519 87 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1857.............0sceeeceseeeeeseeeee 1,041,666 15—$18,286,353 72 
Fetawent amd TOMER, O66. ccccccccccccstocccccccccccccccccscccosesescocctosceccs 4,252,430 50 


Less Interest accrued January Ist. 1887...........cccececececceeeecescrccens 486,497 10— 3,765,983 40— $22,052,787 12 
$93,872,410 60 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 





APY AAAIIONS tO BAIMNE).......000..ccrcccccccccce covecscccccccsereccesocessccecsocces $4,361,566 83 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 6 

Total Paid Policy-holders.............scesscececccscevecsecscessseeees $9,535,210 79 
TAXES ANA TE-INSUTANCES. ........cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsscceccscceoeccesessvessees 264.495 60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

agency expenses, physicians’ fees, tC. ...........cccecceceeeeeeeeeeeeeesseeeeeeees 3,531,026 06 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, €tC...........:cesceeee ceeeee 629,860 98—$13,960,093 43 


$79,912,317 17 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transit.............cceccececceeeeeeeeenen ceeeeeeeeeeees $3,038,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,814 82).... 49,088,286 14 
vn cccckcesinbpcckase cntssovegudpocsd aeepatetinendipienebbiaookeian reunehinendbhi 6,887,092 59 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 
000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
CUPIEY)...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccses cosecccesee- 8 seecccccccsoceocccccesocese 15,969,372 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)......... 1,867,500 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 
AMOuNtS to OVET $2,(00,000)....... cececececcrcreere seeneres ee eeseewerenensereeeeies 388,799 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 
Fam. lat, 1GBB..ccccvcccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccs concesescece: secsceceess cosceccecee 1,174,340 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and cellection. (The Re- 
serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,300,000)........... 839,156 08 
AGeENtA’ DAIABCES.......0cccccccccccccccncvesececcccscscccsssceceeeces eeeeees covccescccceces 170,792 59 


Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... ... 488,477 59-—-$79,91 


3,167,528 68 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books. . . 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1888 ..... 
Appropriated as follows: 


Approved losses in course of payment 





$83,079,845 85 


padeaneneececudonbetecegeseobesapencosendseniooens $327,078 38 
Reported losses awaiting proof, C86. ..........ccccccccccccccccccccccsesssesccccccccscccces 2? 2,21 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...................005 27,582 30 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)................ cccccccccecces eoee 13,042 96 


Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

§ por comt. Cariisie Met PPOMIMM...cccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccced $68,807,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 

quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 

aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December 31st, 1887 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- 

ary Ist, 1887, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

PORRIDGE GAGE GAM ccescccccvcnsdsscccccecceccccsscccsescsesccescesce 
Addition to the Fund during 1587 


ee areccescecocese 1,592,098 00— 70,399 740 00 


4,176,425 25 
1,785,602 54 








DEDUCT— $5,962,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
WEB ciccesccabocvccccenseresepesccecapeesebeheccesesats — secccceseieceses 646,306 96 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, a ee Ae ee aS PI Si 5,315,720 83 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........ sededinenensssdssbdshbouepetarata Picadas 52,886 73 
$76,428,265 74 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)................ccccc00 cecceeee. eeceees $6,651.580 11 





$83,079,845 85 
Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 


i. e., 4 per cent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
I occ bs dno Cane pnseess anes. ocescmeeunecs $11,846,793 06 
From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 


participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 
Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 

Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 

Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 

TRUSTEES: 

JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 


ELIAS S. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President, 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, 


WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 
A. H. WELCH, 
L. L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Young. 


DEAR DEAD YEARS. 
BY M, A. WAY. 








THE dear dead years are buried low, 

Under a mound of sorrow and wo. 

With bleeding hearts we hunger to clasp 
The hopes that Memory holds in her grasp; 
But the dear dead years are buried low, 
Under a mound of sorrow and wo. 


Dear dead years on the hillside of love 

Lie prone, while weeds are growing above. 
Flowers Hope planted withered away, 
Sweet buds of promise turned to decay— 
Dear dead years on the hillside of love 

Lie prone, while weeds are growing above. 


Dear dead years, tho the flowers are fled, 

God’s dome of Heaven is arched o’er your 
bed. 

From tangled weeds, look up, weary eyes: 

Graves hold but caskets, God holds each 
prize! 

Dear dead years, tho the flowers are fled, 

God’s dome of Heaven is arched o’er your 
bed. 


ait 
o 


“INTHE CORNER OF THE HOUSE- 
7. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 








I THINK it is Béranger who says one can 
have a good time in a garret at twenty 
yearsold. I was more than twenty, but 
I defy any one to have a more garrety 
garret than mine, or a better time in it. 
It was on the siviéme étage of a tall old 
house in the Rue Bulot, a narrow street 
turning out of the Faubourg Saint Ho- 
noré. It wasa fair-sized room, the floor 
made of red tiles which Itooka delight 
in reddening and washing. There wasa 
recess that held my bed; when the slid- 
ing-doors of this recess were closed, an 
imaginative mind could fancy itself ina 
salon. The wails were painted white, 
and into the panel above the chimney- 
piece a quaint looking-glass was sunk. 
There were vast cupboards on either side 
the stove, and, best of all, a little scrap of 
balcony from which I could see the very 
ugly roof of Saint Philip du Roule, and 
the tops of the trees in the Place des 
Ternes, and where I had boxes for the 
culture of nasturtiums and sweet peas, 
which were green and pretty in the 
spring: tho truth compels me to say they 
were late and reluctant in flowering, and 
the heat had generally driven me from 
Paris before midsummer crowned them 
with a glory of blossom. 

House rent is very dear in the queen of 
cities, and I paid as much for my room 
up those endless stairs as I should have 
done for a nice little house in the country. 
My friends were always urging on methe 
desirability of that wretched little house 
in the country, where ‘“‘ I could live like a 
lady and have some one to stay with me 
—that is,” they would add, ‘‘ if you per- 
sist m this notion of living alone, when 
the right thing for you to do would be to 
make a home with one of us.” 

I flatter myself [ live “like a lady ” 
wherever I am, and I much preferred my 
solitary life with—shall I confess it?—its 
spice of Bohemianism,to an existence such 
as they would have condemned me to; tran- 
quil, placid, uneventful as the dear green 
English fields I loved, but did not then 
hanker to abide among. 

I belong to a very respectable family. I 
don’t think you would easily discover a 
more, respectable one in Great Britain. 
My uncles, aunts and cousins are all well- 
to-do. When my parents died, as they 
did within a year of each other, they left 
three daughters. Netta, the eldest, mar- 
ried at nineteen a man, who as a brother- 
in-law is all thatis desirable; Lucy soon 
followed her example, took for her hus- 
band a soldier, and went with him to In- 
dia, so that only I—Alice—was left. Then 
the ‘‘ eccentricities of my character,” to 
quote my friends, began to show. 

I had wild longings to do something. 
When I confided these longings to my 
sisters they smiled knowingly. 

‘*Girls always have those vague, unset- 
tled feelings until they are married. One 
does not know what real life is until one 
is at least engaged.” 

This gospel was preached to me so suc- 
cessfully that I became engaged to Reu- 


ben Trent, and oh! for six months what 
a time I had. I concluded that if that 
were life Ishould prefer death; so I broke 
it off. 

Soon after this I went to Paris to stay 
with an old school-fellow of mine who 
had married an American artist named 
West; and when my visit was ended I had 
determined on my “career,” as I loved 
to call it; I was going in for art. 

I was twenty-one and my own mis- 
tress; but my income was small, too 
small for my wants when the fees of pro- 
fessors and schools had to come out of it, 
and for three years it was rather a strug- 
gle to make ends meet. At the end of 
that time I was fortunate enough to get 
constant if not too well-paid work on a 
child’s magazine; and when I cashed the 
checks that came in exchange for my 
drawings, I used to feel very triumphant 
and as if I were on the high road to for- 
tune. 

The winter of 1883 was an exception- 
ally long, hard one; but in March spring 
began to show some signs of coming, the 
chestnuts on the boulevards burst into 
tiny sprouts, and the knobs on the ends of 
their twigs grew larger and stickier every 
day. 

The coming event of the Salon was 
casting its shadow over everybody and 
distinctly flavoring our conversation, and 
this may be taken as a very sure sign that 
the winter is over and gone. 

‘*The voice of the turtle” always in- 
spires me with a desire for new clothes; 
with the lengthening days my fancy 
lightly turns to bonnets and gowns, and 
I went down te the Magasin du Louvre 
one afternoon in search of what my 
friend Leslie Hinton calls ‘‘a five-cent 
dress ”’—that is to say, one of those abso- 
lute bargains one finds sometimes at the 
shop I am speaking of. 

In the Duval’s restaurant where I 
lunched were two men sitting at the ta- 
ble next to mine. I had casually looked 
at them and thought them Frenchmen of 
a rather good but not uncommon type, 
age anywhere from thirty to fifty, tall, 
broad and bearded, well dressed and 
apparently gentlemen. 

When I had finished eating my fro- 
mage d@ la créme and looked up from it, 
my neighbors had gone, but they were 
waiting outside in the street—waiting for 
me, and evidently bent on tracking me 
whereverI should go. This is not an un- 
common experience in Paris, and I had 
long before made up my mind to regard 
it calmly, finding that the tracker speed- 
ily loses heart and departs if the trackee 
marches along in an unconscious and 
business-like way; so I quietly pursued 
my path down the broad, sunny Avenue 
de I’ Opéra, and across the Place du Palais 
Royale, diving and dodging among the 
cabs as intricately as I could, to throw 
my pursuers off the scent even if I failed. 
I reflected that if it amused them it cer- 
tainly did not hurt me; they would have 
their trouble for their pains, and once in 
the Louvre I should be allright. But I 
had reckoned without my host; they fol- 
lowed me into the shop, and from depart- 
ment to department they trailed after me, 
standing at a little distance and waiting, 
while I selected gloves and handkerchiefs 
with a perseverance worthy a better 
cause. 

Itried to lose them by doubling rap- 
idly; but in every case they were too 
sharpforme. Idid not know what todo. 
If I took a caband went home they would 
probably come after me. I began to 
grow hot and miserable, to fancy that 
the people around were noticing and per- 
haps misjudging me. I rushed aimlessly 
from rayon to rayon, and everywhere 
those eye-glassed friends were after me. 

I was flushed,I was tired, I verily be- 
lieve I was on the verge of tears when I 
heard a voice, in unmistakably English 
tones behind me, saying: 

‘‘ Esker vous avez des—des umbrellas!” 

I turned; it was Mr. Trent. 

“Oh Reuben,” I cried, forgetful of the 
stormy nature of our last parting—of 
everything, save that deliverence was at 
hand. ‘Oh, Reuben! those men have 
been following me for hours.” 

‘‘Which men !” he cried, fiercely glaring 





at aninoffensive young shop-walker, 





‘** Not that one—those over there. Oh! 
they’re gone. Never mind; take me 
away, please.” 

He drew my hand under his arm and 
resolutely elbowed his way through the 
crowd, leaving those ‘‘ French fools,” as 
he called them, crestfallen and sad. 

‘You will let me see you home, of 
course,” he said. So we drove to the Rue 
Bulot, talking little and constrainedly. I 
could not do less than ask him to come 
up, and to my surprise he accepted. 

‘*T should like to see how you live,” he 
said. 

That was the tone they ail took up ov?r 
there. ‘*‘ How you live ;” as if I were an 
earth-worm, whose curious habits were 
worth watching ! 

We toiled up the stairs in silence bro- 
ken only by gasps, and to my intense re- 
lief found Edna Reudal in my room. The 
concierge had orders to give the key to 
her or Leslie, if at any time they should 
come during my absence. 

I was truly thankful to see her, as a 
prolonged téte-d-téte with Reuben seemed 
to me fraught with.embarrassment. As 
it was we got along very well. I related 
my adventure and displayed my pur- 
chases. 

By and by, when Reuben rose to go, 
Edna said : 

‘* We are going to have a few people in 
our studio this evening, Mr. Trent. If 
you like to come we shall be very pleased 
to see you.” 

I made a terrific face at her behind his 
back, but it was too late. He accepted, 
and after carefully writing down her ad- 
dress, departed. 

‘“*Edna!” I exclaimed; ‘‘how could 
you?” 

‘Why, ought I not to have asked him? 
I thought he was a friend of yours.” 

‘*Friend !” I groaned. ‘‘ We were en- 
gaged, and we quarreled for six months. 
When, at the end of that time, I resolutely 
declined a future of limitless wrangling, 
he called me a jilt and a few other pretty 
names. That is four years ago, and we 
have not met since.” 

** And is he stall wearing the willow for 
you?” 

‘* No, of course not ; tho my brother-in- 
law Dick, who is a great friend of Reu- 
ben’s, always declares he is faithful to 
me. How he can be I cannot imagine. I 
have been anything but faithful to him. 
He told me once he would prefer the in- 
fernal regions with me to Paradise with 
any other woman.” 

** Queer taste !” 

**Isn’t it?” 

Edna and Leslie lived in a street not 
far from the Neuilly side of the Fortifica- 
tions; a very unpleasant street I always 
thought it, with a good many second-hand 
clothes shops in it; but it was convenient- 
ly situated, and close to a large market. 
Leslie thought a great deal of its proxim- 
ity to the market; she had charge of the 
commissariat and it was an object to her 
to be near her fournisseurs. 

Both the girls were Bostonians, who had 
lived some time in Paris, and had been 
keeping house together for over a year. 
They had a large studio, which was also 
salon and salle d manger, with a bedroom 
adjoining. 

The girls were fond of giving little en- 
tertainments to their friends, entertain- 
ments which were charming in their 
frank simplicity; but I had an idea that 
Reuben, who had been brought up in a 
rather primly conventional manner, would 
feel out of his element, and would perhaps 
take home a wrong impression of our 
society and its ways. 

On the night in question I was the first 
to arrive, and found Leslie putting the 
finishing touches to the room. 

By and by the other guests dropped in 
in little detachments; five or six girls 
and nearly double the number of men. 

** Are the Wests coming?” I asked, with 
seeming indifference. I was thinking of 

Reuben, and knew that the presence of 
Mrs. West would ‘‘ save the city.” She 
would in his mind assume the position 
of chaperon and he would feel satisfied. 

When Leslie said ‘‘ No; they were not 
coming,” my heart sank. 

Mr. Trent, however, did not appear, 
and by and by we began to amuse our- 


selves in our customary manner, with 
songs, recitations and anecdotes. 

One of the men had a mandolin, to 
which he sang delightful little ditties, 
and then some one must needs call for 
‘* The Dude”; the others seconded the re- 
quest and were all joining in the chorus 
(I confess I was as loudly fervent as any 
of them): 


“Dude, dude, dude, his pants to his legs are 
glued”; 

whenI saw Edna move to the door; a 

moment more and she was ushering in 

Reuben. 

No one stopped. The idiotic song went 
on gayly: 

“An English Dude would be no good, 
But a Yankee Doodle-doo.” 

I looked furitively at him from across 
the room. Yes,I knew, he was putting 
up his eyebrows in that horrid way he 
had when he was astonished. He was 
taking off his overcoat now. ‘Oh! a 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow,” he was in 
evening dress ! 

How intensely stupid of him to come 
in that costume, making himself look so 
very—well so very odd among all those 
fellows in tweed suits, some with cravats 
tied outside their coats, and Paul John- 
son had come from Passy on his bicycle 
in knickerbockers and blue stockings. 

The bizarrerie of the whole thing had 
never struck me before as it did that 
evening. The long, lofty studio, which 
the lamps could but partially light, the two 
small oases of rugs in the dreary desert of 
unpolished not over-ciean floor, the walls 
terribly bare, in spite of the sketches 
and studies fastened against them, the 
gibbet-like easels that filled three corners, 
and the lay figure leaning in the fourth, 
in a stiff yet intoxicated attitude, with 
an imbecile grin on its battered face and 
a smart little bonnet belonging to one of 
the visitors on its head. 

A strong odor of methylated spirit per- 
vaded the room, due to the lamp which 
burned behind a screen where the refresh- 
ments were prepared and where Leslie 
spent many anxious moments making 
chocolate and tea. 

Altogether it was one of the most 
miserable evenings I ever spent, tho 
why I should have eared so much for 
Reuben Trent's opinion seems odd; I had 
long ago got over the fancy I once had 
for him. 

It was very natural, after all, that 
fancy. We had been thrown so much to- 
gether in the close intimacy of country 
life; he was, or pretended to be, very 
much in love with me. He had a fine old 
house near my sister’s, and Netta always 
said it would be so charming for us to live 
near one another. He was a high-prin- 
cipled, manly fellow, with not, I verily 
believe, a serious fault in his composition; 
yet the period of our engagement was a 
short, unhappy one. Our wills and opin- 
ions were perpetually clashing. He used 
to find fault with my ways, my dress, 
my ideas, and on one memorable occasion 
with my manners. This was the last 
straw that broke the camel’s back. We 
had ascene in which he reproached me 
with never having loved him, and so it 
ended. For over three years I had hardly 
given him a thought, and yet now here I 
was silent and preoccupied, ‘‘ positively 
stupid,” Edna told me afterward, simply 
for fear that he and my friends should be 
mutually misjudging each other. 

I hated him to look so stiff and unso- 
ciable in their eyes, and I longed to get up 
and shake him; to do anything to prevent 
him sitting there so aggravatingly quiet, 
when every one else was making a noise, 
and with that superior look on his face 
too. 

At last I felt I could bear it no longer. 
Isaid quietly to Alan Forbes (he and I 
had always been great friends): ‘‘ I won- 
der if you would be awfully nice and take 
me home ?” 

‘*T shall be delighted ; but not yet.” 

«Yes, now—at once—my head aches.” 

So we made quiet adieus to our host- 
esses and slipped away. 

When we reached the street Alan 
stopped to put on his overcoat, and 
through the open studio window, which 





was so high above us -we could barely 
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catch a glimmer of the light within, we 
heard a man’s voice singing. 

I recognized directly both the tone and 
the song. What lots of times we had 
sung it together in the low old drawing- 
room of Stammerham Manor, or gal- 
oped toit, asNetta played it for us and 
divers other young couples to dance. 

**D’ye ken John Prel, with his coat so gay, 

He lived at Troutbeck once on a day; 

Now he has gone far, far away, 

We no more hear his horn in the morning.” 

‘* Why, that must be your speechless 
friend !” said Alan. ‘‘ What a stunning 
voice he has!” 

Reuben came to call on me the next 
afternoon, when I was very full of a letter 
I had just received. It was from the 
editor of a magazine called The Wide 
World, asking me if I cared toundertake 
the illustrating of a series of articles 
already written, on certain towns on the 
Breton coast. Iwas delighted and had 
written at once accepting the offer. 

** Shall you go?” asked Reuben. 

‘““Of course. I have begun to pack 
already.” 

‘“‘Tam sorry,” he said. ‘* You seem so 
comfortable here.” 

I looked round my room. It was com- 
fortable, certainly, but if I had listened 
to people’s advice I should not have been 
the possessor even of it, and after these 
drawings were made I could afford to 
take a better place. 

‘*Do you think you are quite wise to 
start off on this expedition, without know- 
ing a little more of the people you have 
to deal with ?” 

‘* Really, Mr. Trent,” I answered, with 
as much *‘ side” as I could assume; ‘‘ you 
know I am not exactly a novice at this 
kind of thing any more than you are at 
farming.” 

He bowed. 

‘* At any rate allow me to say I am sor- 
ry you are going, asI am to bein Paris 
some time and hoped to have seen some- 
thing of you occasionally.” 

‘* You are very kind, but even had I 
stayed I don’t fancy much intercourse 
would have been possible between us. I 
am sure that my friends would not be at 
all in your way.” 

“Your friends, those at least that I met 
yesterday, struck me as very interesting.” 

‘* For a time by chance, perhaps; but life 
here is not at all the cramped, conventional 
affair it is at Stammerham. I only know 
artists and—and people of that description, 
and as you don’t belong to the same set, 
you could not possibly enter into their 
ideas.” 

When I stopped, flushed and breathless 
with my speech, he looked at me fora 
second or two, and then said: 

‘* You seem to think you are the only 
perscn who has advanced or made any 
mental growth in the last three years. 
I congratulate you on your progress, and 
I only wish it had been more thorough. 
Good-by and good luck.” 

He was gone, leaving me to listen to 
his footsteps on the carpetless stairs, and 
to say to myself: ‘‘ Well, he was at least 
as rude to meas I was to him.” But I 
found small consolation in this reflection, 
for the rudeness had undoubtedly begun 
with me. 

I found that the work I had undertaken 
would demand all my attention, so I gave 
up my Child’s magazine, and from the 
time I left Paris, that is to say from the 
middle of April until the beginning of Sep- 
tember, I was in Brittany, traveling from 
place to place, and necessarily spending a 
good deal of money; but I drew cheer- 
fully on the bank, forestalling my next 
quarter’s allowance, strong in the faith 
that I should soon be rewarded by double, 
and more than double that amount. 


As I was finishing the last drawing, I 


received a notice from a firm of lawyers, 
that the owners of The Wide World had 
failed and the unlucky periodical had 
terminated its career in the bankruptcy 
court. 

Sadly I retraced my steps to Paris, con- 
scious that I must work very hard and 
retrench very sensibly,or else apply to my 
friends for help, an expedient I wished 
to avoid if possible. So I gave up my 
room in the Rue Bulot—dear little room, 
it had never seemed so snug and cosy— 





and took a much smaller and cheaper one 
in a street turning off the Boulevard 
Saint Michael (familiarly called the 
‘**Boule Miche”), that is to say, absolute- 
ly in the Latin quarter. 

Leslie and Edna, and all my other fel- 
low-students, were still away at various 
seaside or country places. The latter 
wrote to me from a picturesque port in 
Normandy, where she and her compan- 
ion formed part of a colony of English 
and American artists, that they were hav- 
ing the most delightful times. She gave 
me glowing accounts of their sketching 
club and concours, and the picnics and al- 
fresco theatricals with which they be- 
guiled their leisure moments. In one 
letter she said: 

‘*By the by, your friend Mr. Trent has 
turned up, and we all find him a tremen- 
dous acquisition. Once break his crust of 
shyness, and he is capital fun. He has a 
perfect genius for getting up charades, and 
plays the banjo like an angel.” 

‘Mr. Trent turned up!” thought I, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ Of course they arranged it 
all before they left Paris.” And I was so 
hurt at what I considered their hypocrisy 
(not that I cared, but considering J had 
introduced him!) that I made no com- 
ment on this part of her letter. 

Afterward, when the girls came back to 
Paris and began to talk about Reuben, I 
showed them plainly how distasteful the 
subject was to me. 

All the people with whom I was intr 
mate lived on the other side of the Seine, 
too far from my new abode for me to go 
often to see them, and I was rather shy 
of asking them to come to me, because of 
the ‘* pokiness” of my quarters, so that 
really that winter I was very much alone. 
I have been told since that it was my own 
fault, I made myself so very objectiona- 
ble and that I was bad-tempered and 
rather morose, All I can say in excuse 
is, that a diet largely composed of haricot 
beans is not conducive to high spirits or 
pleasant manners. 

How cold it was up in that little room! 
The wind seemed to blow in at the cracks 
of all four corners at once! and how very 
dear firing isin Paris! Irang the changes 
on all the melancholy substitutes in- 
vented by French ingenuity ‘for natural 
fuel—charcoal, charbon de Paris, bri- 
quettes ad neuf trous, and horrid little 
shining briquettes sans trous. I tried 
them all and found them wanting, and 
sighed in vain for a roaring English coal 
fire in an open English grate. 

And yet what a paradise for the impe- 
cunious the Quartier Latin is, after all! 
Had I been in London under the same 
circumstances I could not have managed 
so well. 

There were two rival rétisseurs at op- 
posite corners of my street, and I would 
patronize sometimes one and sometimes 
the other. Monsieur Flahant made the 
largest and most savory boulets, but the 
Mére Caravan was more liberal in the 
matter of ragout; one certainly had more 
gravy and an extra potato from her for 
five sous than from her neighbor. 

I have often wondered since what those 
boulets were made of; they were round, 
brown, delicious, but very mysterious; 
they cost six sous apiece, and with a few 
fried potatoes made a princely repast. 

I came face to face with much actual 
poverty that winter, with women who 
counted their housekeeping money by 
sous and centimes, people with whom it 
was not, asin my case, merely an experi- 
ence to be passed through, but their lot 
in life, a lot without possibility of im- 
provement, and in calm contemplation of 
the like of whichthey were bringing up 
their daughters. 

I used to watch them with honest ad- 
miration as they goss#ped cheerfully 
while we all waited our turn to be served, 
in the Mére Caravan’s kitchen; it was 
warm and bright there, with the big fires 
blazing and the chickens smelling power- 
fully good as they spluttered and turned 
on the spit. 

They were wonderfully clean and tidy, 
those good mothers, in spite of their pov- 
erty, with their hair in neat plaits, or else 
tucked away under a marmotte—a col- 
ored handkerchief arranged somewhat in 





turban fashion. There were young 


women too, dressmakers’ apprentices and 
work girls who managed to wear their 
poor little black gowns with an inde- 
scribable air of coquetry and chic. 

La Mére Caravan always presided her- 
self at the distribution of viands, and I 
often thought what stirring pictures the 
scene would make, especially if taken 
at night: the long counter down on 
one side with its four or five copper caul- 
drons—all burnished to the highest de- 
gree, and all sending forth savory odors, 
the patronne standing before them in an 
immense blue apron, her sleeves rolled 
up, and brandishing a huge spoon, with 
which she would dive first into one and 
then another of the bowls, ladling out 
soup, stew, beans, or amixture of cab- 
bage and carrot, as her customers de- 
manded; the white-capped cooks basting 
the poultry in the background, and the 
great fire casting a lurid glow over every- 
thing. 

If I were to tell you how much, or 
rather how little I lived on for three 
months, lam afraid you would think I 
was understating the amount. I knew 
if I could only hold on until the 18th 
of December, I should get my allow- 
ance and on the 2ist go to England, 
where I intended to make rather a length- 
ened stay with my relations, to recover 
my losses and start fair again in the 
spring. 

So I struggled on very valiantly, doing 
what I once heard a Saint Louis man de- 
clare his wife did,‘‘ pinch every franc till it 
squealed.” The death squeal of the franc is 
not pleasant to hear, especially when one 
knows that there are very few left and 
that by and by one may be reduced to 
squealing one’s self. 

When I went to my desk one morning, 
and took out my last ‘hind wheel,” as 
Parisians call their clumsy five franc 
pieces, Ifelt very blue. Four days after, 
when the five francs were reduced to as 
many sous, I began to think things were 
in an uncomfortable position. 

I sat down to review matters seriously; 
after half an hour’s solemn reflection I 
sprangup. How stupid of me not to have 
thought of it before! The mont de piété ! 
Why the very name is alluring; so dif- 
ferent to our squalid-sounding ‘‘pawn- 
brokers.” The mountain of piety, that is, 
the mountain of refuge and help; that was 
the place for me to turn to. 

I had heard Alan Forbes describe his 
adventures at one such place, and I knew 
all about it, and the certain formalities 
that had to be gone through. 

I decided that my watch was the thing 
I could most easily spare; it was a hand- 
some one, and I should no doubt get a 
corresponding sum on it. [I put 
it, not without a sigh, into a little 
wooden box, took with me my passport, 
my Etat de loger and several envelops 
bearing my name and address, all of 
which I had an ideal should be called 
upon to show—and I started off. Some- 
what vaguely it must be owned, for I had 
not the least idea in which direction to 
look for my pious mountain. 

After wandering about I found myself 
in the Rue de Towmon, near the senate- 
house, close by which is, or was, a kiosque 
kept by an apple-cheeked old lady, from 
whom I sometimes bought a paper. 
I determined to ask her. She seemed 
rather surprised at my question, but 
after the fashion of her  country- 
woman, took at once a kindly inter- 
est in the matter, and directed me to 
the Rue Buonaparte at the bottom of 
which, close by the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
she said I should find all that I desired. 
Down that narrow, crooked street I 
went with a beating heart, and at the end 
I found a gloomy looking building, whose 
dirty, barred window suggested a prison, 
and whose open door was plastered with 
official notices. 

I hovered round that door for a long 
time, and then made a desperate bolt 
through it, and up a flight of murky stairs 
into a waiting-room that reminded me 
of an omnibus bureau. There was a 
closed stove in the middle, with two 
or three people warming their feet 
at it, drawing an ill-smelling steam from 
their damp boots, and on the narrow 





benches round the walls sat men and 


women who, like myself, had brought 
their worldly goods to exchange for tem- 
porary relief, 

One poor old crone had some bedding 
tied up in a checked cloth, and a seedy- 
looking man next her had a clock whose 
surface he incessantly polished with his 
shiney sleeve, as if in hopes that by so do- 
ing he would augment its value. 

Suddenly a wooden shutter was flung 
up, and a voice from some hidden recess 
yelled out; 

‘‘Number forty-seven—nineteen francs.” 
‘‘Twenty-two ” howled back a little 
dame who was standing near the shutter, 
‘* Nineteen,” was the response, 

‘Good Lord! Good Lord! Monsteur, 
make it at least twenty.” 

After a moment’s silence, the voice re- 
plied: 

‘“Twenty be it then,” and the shutter 
falling to with a bang the old lady moved 
off in the direction of a clerk who was 
making entries in a ponderous tome. 
After she had replied to his questions, 
that her name was Aramenthine Pillard, 
that she was a widow, and maker of bead 
wreaths by profession, he flung twenty 
francs, almost at her, and she departed. 
This sort of thing was repeated several 
times, and then a shock head appeared in 
the aperture, the owner of which in- 
quired terrifically: 

**Who has come to make engage- 
ments?” 

Then, as everybody turned and looked 
at me, with tottering limbs I rose and an- 
swered, feebly, ‘‘ Moi.” 

‘*But come then!” he screamed; and 
when I came he cast before me a brass 
ticket with the number seventy-four on 
it, snatched my watch from me, scowled 
at it and me, and withdrew. 

I was too scared to bargain, as my 
predecessors had done; and when the 
voice called again, ‘‘ Seventy-four—sixty 
francs!” I at once uttered a meek, acqui- 
escent ‘* Oui.” 

I was considerably bullied by the clerk 
when he filled in my paper. He enraged 
himself over my passport, and turned and 
worried it in a ridiculous manner, declar- 
ing that my signature was illegible, and 
making a great fuss about my having 
changed my address. Finally, there be- 
ing nothing further to object to in the 
proofs of my identity, he reluctantly gave 
me my three gold pieces, I gathered them 
up and turned quickly away, bumping 
against a man who was waiting behind 
me, and dropping them in consternation 
when I saw it was Reuben Trent ! 

** Alice!” he cried in a horrified tone, 
and then, with a certain authority, ‘‘Go 
outside and wait for me. I sha’n’t bea 
moment.” 

Adversity had had a chastening effect 
on me, I suppose, or perhaps it was my 
recent experience of red-tape tyrants that 
made me obey so unhesitatingly. I stood 
paciently in the street until Reuben ap- 
peared. 

‘* What were you doing in that disgust- 
ing hole?” he burst out, without any 
other word of greeting. 

Even a worm will turn if persistently 
stamped on, and this time I squirmed. 

‘Very much what you were doing, I 
suspect—raising some money.” 

**7 am aman, and it does not matter; 
but—why, Alice, how thin you’ve grown!” 

** You are not very fat yourself,” I said, 
with (I could not help it) a little tremble 
in my voice; ‘‘and—and—I never saw 
you in such horrible boots before.” 

There is a seat on the Quai, just by The 
Buonaparte ; an old stone seat under a 
chestnut tree. The branches of the tree 
were bare and its dead leaves swirled 
round our feet as we sat there and made 
a rustling accompaniment to the two dis- 
mal little stories we exchanged. 

But a breeze sprang up and the leaves 
danced with joy when we came to the 
third volume—a very short one it was, 
only tae history of a great big mistake, 
found out in time, and then and there 
set right and forever. When we 


reached the end we laughed, tho our 
eyes were wet, and Reuben, slap- 
ping his pocket, declared that being both 
in funds we would dine together and have 
a regular feast. 





** Agreed,” said I; ‘‘ but the groaning 
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board must be spread in my banqueting 
hall.” 

‘* What time shall we dine?” I asked, 
later on, as we were tracing our steps 
homeward, 

** Let it, I pray, be soon,” said he; ‘‘ for 
I may tell you my breakfast was light. 
What time is it now ?” 

I looked at him blankly for a moment, 
and then we burst out laughing, for the 
watches of both of us, were they not in 
the safe keeping of a paternal govern- 
ment? 

Just then we came in sight of St. Sul- 
pice, and as we looked up atthe grim 
gray towers the clock rang out a quarter, 
to four. We had been two hours on that 
seat. 

Reuben insisted on doing the market- 
ing and I went home to make a fire and 
get things ready. 

I felt very rich with my sixty francs, 
so I bought a great bunch of chrysanthe- 
mums to decorate my room with, and 
as I arranged them there shot into my 
mind the remark he had made about my 
other room ; it was certainly very differ- 
ent to this. Never mind. I had never 
been so happy in it as I felt when he 
walked in with a large basket on his arm, 
in which was bread, butter, wine, cheese, 
salad, a melon, and bouillon in a tin can. 

** That is my own property,” he remark- 
ed, as he handed out the last named ar- 
ticle. ‘‘I went home to fetch it. You 
may not be aware how exceedingly near 
you Ilive? I consider that screw topa 
triumph of convenience.” 

Just when we had finished our soup, 
there was a knock, and Mére Caravan’s 
gargon came grinning in with a superb- 
ly roasted joint and *‘ trimmings.” 

If I were writing of ideal characters I 
should say: ‘‘ Excellent tho the viands 
were, the hearts of both were too full to 
eat.” 

We are somewhat prosaic, perhaps, be- 
side which, if our hearts were full our 
stomachs had been disagreeably empty 
for some time; so we did full justice to 
the good things. 

What I had to tell Reuben, as we sat on 
the bench, you already know; what he 
told me was this—he had had to give up 
Stammerham. Owing to the prolonged 
agricultural depression in England he 
got into serious difficulties, and with his 
limited capital could not make his place 
pay, so he let it to a city merchant who 
fancied high farming as a pleasant meth- 
od of getting rid of his money. 

But Reuben had his mother to keep, be- 
sides being heavily in debt; so when he 
had divided the rent he received between 
her and his creditors, there was absolute- 
ly nothing left for him. 

A friend of his, editor of a local paper, 
promised to take a weekly letter from 
him; and having, as he now confided to 
me for the first time, always had ‘‘a 
weakness for journalism,” he came over 
to Paris. 

**It is very odd that we should both 
drift into the same way of life, after all,” 
he said. ‘‘Do you remember how un- 
sympathetic I used to be with your ideas 
about art and literature? I should have 
told you all about my conversion, if you 
had not snubbed me so in the spring.” 

We spent that Christmas together, with 
Netta and Dick, and a very nice Christ- 
mas we had. Of course we were obliged 
to put up with a fearful amount of 
“chaff” about ** people who did not know 
their own minds,” and the ‘‘ sweet uses of 
adversity,” and so forth; but we survived 
it. 

When we went back to Paris in the 
spring, it was to a pretty little apartment 
near the Avenue de Villiers, where we are 
still. 

Such is our prosperity, that we have a 
neat bonne, and when we want anything 
from the rétisseur, she fetches it. I think 
she would faint with horror if any one 
should propose to her that ‘‘ Madame” 
should go, and I am afraid she would lose 
the great respect she now has for me 
could she know how often I have been to 
get two sous worth of fried potatoes done 
up in a white paper cornet with the 
grease oozing through in transparent 
patches! 

Still in spite of our present happiness 





we look back lovingly to the Quartier 

Latin, and forward longingly to the time 

when we shall have made enough money 

to enable us to return to Stammerham. 
PARIS, FRANCE. 
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SUCH A HAT! 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


’ Tis torn and ’tis tattered, 
’Tis bruised and ’tis battered, 
’Tis ragged and rimless and flabby and flat; 
The ribbons are faded, 
The feathers are jaded, 
Did ever you see in your life such a hat ? 








’T would surely take hours 
To tell of the flowers, 
The wreathing of daisies with bunches of 
green, 
The dainty wee feather, 
All helping together 
To make it the cunningest hat ever seen. 


But, turn from its beauties 
And think of its duties, 
Its thrilling adventures and sorry abuse; 
For, over and over, 
That rascally Rover 
Has made it his plaything, to tear orto lose. 


’T was left in the garden— 
Of course it was hard on 
Those beautiful trimmings all out in the 
storm, 
’Tis flung up for cherries, 
’Tis picked full of berries, 
And Kitty has found it a nest snug and 
warm, 


But look at the glancing 
And beaming and dancing 
Of those bonny eyes peeping out from the 
crown; 
The tlaxen hair curling 
And flowing and whirling 
With crumpled old ribbons forlorn hang- 
ing down. 


Yes, take them together 
In all kinds of weather— 
The cheek like the roses, the laughterso gay 
The dimples so merry — 
’Tis surely the very 
Best hat you have looked on for many a 
day. 





a = 
THE KING OF THE FOREST. 


BY ADA M. TROTTER, 





‘‘T am King of the Forest,” said the 
elm. ‘‘I am so tall I can see the horizon. 
Ah! it is well to be great.” 

“And good,” whispered a dove from 
her nest near by. 

‘**Good! Of course; one is naturally 
good. In fact, 1 am rather a wonderful 
character. Would you believe it? I just 
grew up and educated myself. In sum- 
mer the sun scorched me, in winter the 
winds vainly tried to uproot me. Ah,ha! 
I had some grand fights when I was 
young. I have known snow to break 
down many young trees, but never a 
twig off me. No! no! I was a strong 
fellow.” 

‘‘You are not the only self-educated 
character in the forest,” growled a lazy 
raccoon, more agile in brains than limbs. 
* You! Ah, I know you are clever in 
your way—but—you are very young. I 
remember years ago ”’— 

‘* Don’t,” sneered a fox, rising with an 
ugly laugh on his face. ‘* Never remem- 
ber anything, that is a good fellow; don’t 
be a bore !” 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!” laughed a chipmunk, 
springing with dexterity from bough to 
bough. ‘I like a joke.” 

The elm was not quick witted; he did 
not reply. Presently a little voice at his 
side asked : 

** Father, is it going to be summer 
soon ?”’ 

The fox poked his nose round the trunk 
of the elm, where a tiny tree was grow- 
ing up, quite shadowed by the leafy 
boughs, s 

*Oh, it is you, is it?’ he remarked. 
** You don’t look strong.” 

‘** No,” said the elm, ‘‘ I am sorry to say 
he never is robust; yet he has such ad- 
vantages. All through the winter my 
trunk has taken the brunt of the storms ; 
not a breath of northeast wind has 
touched him ; no snow has weighed down 
his poor puny boughs. Yet here he is, 
anything but strong.” 

**You molly-coddle him,” said the 
‘coon, ‘* Make him live on his wits.” 

** What are wits?” asked the little tree, 
feebly. 





All the forest laughed as the wind blew 
the words hither and thither ; it was said 
then that the king’s son was a fool, 

‘Wits! wits!” laughed the raccoon, 
who had a disagreeable way of repeating 
words. The elm held up his head in si- 
lence. ; 

All of a sudden the laughter ceased ; 
the fox and raccoon hid themselves in- 
stantly; some strangers emerged from the 
forest, walked into the glade, and stood 
before the elm. 

** This is ‘ the King of the Forest,’ ” said 
the leader, shaking his head wisely. 

‘*That is true,” said the elm, proudly. 
**T am monarch ; I enjoy it.” 

The strangers stared at him; they did 
not understand his language. ‘‘ How the 
branches rustle!” they thought. 

‘* Why, here is a poor little tree grow- 
ing out of his roots.” 

‘*My son,” the elm said, politely. ‘I 
am educating him very carefully.” 

‘‘How the wind shakes those upper 
boughs !” remarked a stranger. 

‘*What a magnificent tree!” said an- 
other. He took a piece of white chalk 
out of his pocket and made a curious 
mark on the elm. 

‘That is the way men have of doing 
homage,” explained the king to his court- 
iers. 

‘*T will send the wood-cutters here at 
daybreak to-morrow. It will give the 
young tree a chance.” 

‘* Yes; he must be cut down, I ex- 
pected as much,” 

The strangers walked away through the 
forest talking of other things. 

The wind busily carried the news on 
his wings; soon every one in the forest 
knew all. 

The fox sat down and grinned from ear 
to ear. 

‘“*T like a joke,” said he to the little 
chipmunk, who, sitting on a branch of 
the elm, wept bitterly. 

“*Cry baby!” cried the wife, sharply. 
** Come and help me move house. People 
must look after their own interests.” 

‘*We have been so happy in our own 
home here,” wept the poor chipmunk, 
‘*T shall never be happy again, never!” 

‘1 like a joke,” repeated the fox, 
laughing; the ’coon rolled over in fits of 
laughter, ejaculating at length: 

‘* Look at the tears running off his nose. 
Ha! ha!” 

The elm held up his head bravely. 

‘*‘Tam King,” he thought. ‘‘I am about 
to be cut down; nevertheless I must die 
like aking. It is well to be great; one 
has obligations to perform.” 

‘*The death is very painful,” sighed the 
gentle zephyrs who were at play in the 
upper boughs of the elm when the 
strangers arrived. 

‘‘ A king isa king,” said the elm, proud- 
ly. ‘*I shall show my people that to die 
nobly is next best to living nobly.” 

The wind came bustling along. 

** You lazy little zephyrs,” get out of the 
way,” he shouted, ‘* Now, King, have you 
any message for me to carry for you?” 

‘*T have not much to say,” replied the 
elm. ‘I should like some kind-hearted 
fellow to give my poor chipmunk a home. 
It is too broken-hearted to look for lodg- 
ings to-night. His wife has a sharp 
tongue, but as he is an easy-going crea- 
ture, Ican recommend them as _ inoffen- 
sive lodgers.” 

The wind flew off with the message; 
voices from every side shouted: ‘I will,” 
ona “%,” ane * 3.” 

The wind came back, with a weighty 
matter on his wings. 

‘*Your people want to know if you 
wish to make your son king after you. 
They will obey your will.” 

The elm pondered long. The small elm 
ceased crying and held up his head. 

‘* Oh, Father [let me be a king.’ 

‘**T love my son,” said the elm, loving- 
ly drooping his branches over him; but, 
he is nota king. Make him king only to 
to whom you can look with respect. My 
son has never earned the position.” 

**IT do not understand tall talk,” said 
the ’coon, a very common animal. 

The fox grinned and kept silent; pres- 
ently they whispered together: 

‘* Where can we hide soas to watch the 
fun in safety ?” 





** Ah! where indeed?” sighed the fox, 
with a look at his splendid tall. 

The bushes heard, and told the trees; a 
murmur of anger at the bad animals rose 
in the air. They sat down then, pretend- 
ing to weep, but no tree would consent 
to shelter them. So they had to hide 
amongst the brambles next day, which 
never pretend to have any feeling for 
others. The sun was setting. The elm 
lifted up his noble head; he watched him 
sink below the horizon. 

‘It will be a fine day, to-morrow;” 
said the zephyrs, floating softly away 
from their favorite tree. ‘We shall 
come back to play.” 

The elm was silent. 

‘*To-morrow!” said the fox, poking his 
sharp nose into the air. ‘* Ah!” 

The little chipmunk was very busy. 
Scratch, scratch went his feet on the 
trunk of the elm as he helped to carry 
his stores of nuts away to the new house. 
His wife was hard to please in her choice 
of fresh lodgings, insulting the trees by 
talking of what she had been used to 
while living with the king. She scolded 
her husband, too, because he would sit 
on the ground and weep instead of look- 
ing for comfortable longings. He seemed 
not to hear anything, and at last crept 
into a hole in the ground and wept bit- 
terly. 

‘*T suppose we must put up with this 
old birch,” said she, whisking in and out, 
and turning up her nose at the smallness 
of the place. She found out her hus- 
band’s hiding-place and bit his ear, while 
she bade him, crossly, come and carry up 
the stores; but the little chipmunk cared 
nothing for the stores; he slipped away in 
the darkness to the elm and cried himself 
to sleep in his old home. 

Over the quiet head of the elm fell the 
silence of night; softly came darkness; 
the green leaves merged into one somber 
mass Of black. Many of the larger trees 
watched all night; one could hear them 
sigh; at midnight one long moan of sor- 
row was borne from the forest depths; 
the saplings awoke and shivered with 
fear. The wind roamed gently hither 
and thither; hushed voices called to 
him. 

‘¢Tell our king we watch with him.” 

The elm was thinking deeply; the wind 
would flutter his drooping leaves and 
softly kiss the’ bowed head, then wander 
away again through the forest. 

The little elm wept in a feeble, helpless 
manner. 

‘‘How I shall suffer when you are gone,” 
he said, peevishly. ‘‘ The sun will scorch 
me, the wind will beat me down, and 
the fox will scratch me with his 
claws.” 

*Itisnot wellto think too much of 
one’s self,” replied his father. ‘‘ It makes 
life wearisome to others. Bear your life 
cheerfully; exact no sympathy from those 
around yon. Weakness only meets with 
dislike and derision. Tho the smallest. 
you may yet be the noblest tree in the 
forest.” 

“Do you understand that?” asked 
the fox, who lay with one ear open. 

‘“No, not I,” said the raccoon, with a 
laugh of amusement. 

The hours of the night wore away; the 
elm said little to his son, whose intellect 
was too feeble to bear much, and whose 
wailing was grievous to hear. 

‘“*It is morning,” said the birds. 

‘“*T can see the woodcutters,” said a 
crow, heavily flapping his wings as he 
came through the forest. 

‘* Then Ishall not see the sun arise,” 
said the elm, looking keenly to the east. 
‘* Nor shall I be able to bid farewell to the 
zephyrs.” 

The bowed trees raised their heads, one 
long sigh was breathed; it passed away 
with ashiver that rolled the dew-drops off 
the leaves as a heavy tread came through 
the forest, and the woodcutters came 
singing to their work. 

** Tt goes to my heart to cut down such 
a fine tree,” said one of the men. 

** Little chipmunk, save yourself,” 
cried the elm. 

Scratch, scratch, fled the little feet 
from the old nest, but not farther than 
the next high tree, where the chipmunk 
climbed to the topmost bough, saying 
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loving words to his old friend, between 
his sobs. 

The elm did not hear him; he had to 
be cut down; the first blow was com- 
ing. He held up his head and fluttered 
his leaves, 

‘‘ Now for it,” said the woodcutter. 

He struck heavily; a deep gash was laid 
open in the tree. 

‘I cannot Lear it,” cried the little 
elm. ‘‘ Father! Father! 

‘* What is it ?”’ said the elm, in a gentle, 
steady voice. ‘‘Is it that Isuffer? It is 
possible to bear suffering, my son.” 

More heavy blows! the white chips flew 
over the sward. 

‘* Father! Father !” cried the poor little 
tree in bitter sorrow. 

‘* Nothing is too hard to bear,” said the 
elm, striving tocalm his voice which the 
blows of the ax madetremulous. ‘‘ Only 
remember one. must bear in silence and 
not dishonor one’s nature by feeble com- 
plaints.” 

The ax fell more heavily, making each 
time a deeper gash, while the white chips 
covered the sward. 

‘* Father! Father! You know not how 
I suffer, Let medie too !” 

Already the noble tree was trembling 
as it stood, the boughs swayed in the 
air almost touching the ground, more 
and more tremulous grew the voice which 
answered the elm till it grew faint and 
died away in silence. 

‘I forgive thy weak complaint, oh! my 
son, but then Jam thy father and I love 
thee. Bear all, my son, within thyself; 
thus only art thou worthy of a crown”— 

“TI will bear all—everything ”—said the 
young elm. ‘‘For thy sake, Father. I 
will be thy noble son.” 

‘“‘T thank thee,” said the elm, his faint 
voice dying quite away. 

Quite away, for the woodcutter gave his 
last blow and the * King of the Forest "— 
fell. 

The earth trembled ; the whole forest 
felt the shock. The sun rose and shone ; 
back flew the zephyrs to nestle lovingly 
amid the branches of their fallen friend. 
The wind swept sorrowfully onward, 
busied with telling the forest trees how 
nobly their king had died. 

‘*His son 1s a fool,” said the wind. 
“We sball find his peevish complaints 
unbearable.” 

The fox and racoon emerged from 
their hiding-places. They sat down by 
the young tree, laughing and joking, 
making fun of those who sorrowed for 
their king. 

But the young elm held up his head in 
silence. Nothing the fox or raccoon 
could say had power to make him flinch 
or weep; the bad animals then grew 
spiteful, the fox sharpened his claws on 
the poor, puay tree, while the raccoon bit 
him and crawled up his trunk. ‘The elm 
made nocomplaint. The sun shone out 
and scorched him; all the trees listened, 
expecting to hear peevish words. 

** Ah, well!” they said; ‘the can cer- 
tainly bear a little sunshine; wait until 
winter, we shall hear grumbling enough 
then.” 

Winter came; the poor, weak tree 
bowed before the angry winds and was 
weighed down by the snow on its 
branches, Did he grumble? 

No, never once! 

**That young elm is a very worthy, re- 
spectable member of society,” said the 
cedar to the passing wind. *‘‘ He bears 
storms as well as the toughest amongst 
us. 





If you go into the forest you can find 
him at once. Beside him is the huge 
root upon which his father stood. You 
can find him because the suu has scorch- 
ed him,the winds have bent him, and 
heavy storms have stunted his growth. 

Stand beside him and try to make him 
speak of himself. Ah, you cannot suc- 
ceed! He has learned to ‘*‘ suffer and be 
strong.” 

SUMMERVILLE, 8. C. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,’ THé INDEPENDENT, New York, 








BURIED BIRDS. 

1. Poor Jeannie she must go to the hospital 
for she is wandering now and there is no 
one to take care of her. 

2. It is great fun to go to the hospital and 
see them spin. Tailor says that it is not 
done as well as in England, but he is so 
English. 





3. How it would awe the old people to see 
such great things done as now. 

4. There is a great mart in New York for 
all sorts of produce and manufacture. 

5. [hope Effie will outgrow her peculiarity. 
With her plain face and with awkward 
manners she is scarcely a favorite. 

6. Did you notice how Willie ate all the 
strawberries he could get at the picnic to- 
day ? 

BEHEADINGS. 

1. Behead a hard wood, and leave stout 
not from flesh. 

2. Behead to squeeze, and leave to move 
with violence. 

3. Behead to draw along, and leave a 
blessing in a dry time. 

4. Behead’a clasp, and leave a poisonous 
reptile. 

5. Behead very pleasant to the taste, and 
leave something cold. 

6. Behead a variety of quartz, and leave 
an entrance. 

7. Behead solitary, and leave a single 
thing. 

8. Behead to move to and fro, and leave 
part of a bird. 

9. Behead to mark out, and leave a gener- 
ation. 

10. Behead to entertain, and leaveto think 
deeply. 

11. Behead a sudden movement, and leave 
a tree. 

12. Behead a situation, and lvave an orna- 
ment of a day’s dress. 

13. Behead a sign, and leave humanity. 

14. Behead a display, and leave in what 
manner. 


CONNECTED WORD-SQUARES.—Selected. 
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Upper Square: 1, a beverage; 2, tranquil- 
lity ; 3, a very large division of land; 4, an 
ecclesiastical dignitary. 

Lower Square: 1, a narrow piece of tim- 
ber; 2, a narrow road ; 3, a plant that yields 
indigo; 4, to make known. 

Diagonals, from 1 to 2: A part of a vessel. 

** MYRTLE GREEN.” 
MIXED PUZZLE. 

Start with the right letter and from this 
take every fourth letter in the mixed words 
and find a saying of 47 letters. 

Tale, bear, teach, brier. clear, dying, em- 
ploy, ruffle, attempt, day, tussle, taste, ever, 
lapwing, illy, listless, duteous, among, 
over, roster, bowman, or, tarry, akin, other, 
holland, anon, above, oft, often, “en 
insist, unhand, aunt, orang 8, sign 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 197i. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
A blithe heart makes a blooming visage. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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For The Nervous 
. The Debilitated 
The Aged. 


" Medical and scientific skill has at last solved the 
problem of the long needed medicine for the ner- 
vous, debilitated, and the aged, by combining the 
best nerve tonics, Celery and Coca, with other effec. 
tive remedies, which, acting gently but efficiently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality. This medicine is 


Paines 
elery 
pmpound 


- T€ fillsa place heretofore unoccupied, and marks 
a new era in the treatment of nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 

Recommended by professional and business men. 
ar for circulars, 

Price $1.00. Sold by 


druggists. 
WELLS, cnaneeon neck. Proprietors 














ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 


THE GOVERNMENT TESTS ESTABLISH ITS ABSO- 
LUTE SUPERIORITY. 


Prof. H. A. Mott was employed by the U. S 


3. Govern- 


ment to analyze the various baking powders of the seis 


to determine which was the best and most economical for 


government use. 


After a careful and thorough examin- 


ation, he affirms it as his judgment that the Royal is 


undoubtedly the purest and most reliable baking powder 


made. 


Prof. Mott, in his report, says: 


‘The Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure, for I 


have so found it in many tests made both for that com- 


pany and the U. 


S. Government. 


‘*T will go still further and state that, because of the 


facilities that company have for obtaining perfectly pure 


cream of tartar, and for other reasons dependent upon the 


proper proportions of the same, and the method of its 


preparation, 


the Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly 


the purest and most reliable baking powder offered to the 


public. 


Dr. HENRY A. MOTT, Pu. D.” 


Late U. 8S. Government Chemist. 





AMES PYLE'S 








THE BEST THING KNOWN 
Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWAREof jesetiens well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SA FE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 


NEW YORK, 


BIBBS Celebrated Original 
BALTIMORE 
ruck HEATERS 


To warm upper and lower rooms. 
The Handsomest and Most Eco- 
nomiecal Coal Stoves in the world, 
THE B. C. BIBB STOVE CO. 
Stove Founders, Baltimore, Md. 
MARRLEIZTD SLATE MANTEL 
Send biel Circulars and prices, 


} above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, 
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STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable and Semi-Portable. 

8 to 16 Horse Power. 

Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 

JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, O10, 


or 110 D Liberty St. New York. 





FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER 


FROM VIRGINIA — NATURAL, PURE 
WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR, WILL CURE 


The pest physicrans order it. Take ne pen, 
the BES 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALT 
Valnable cadermates sent to all wenreraet Artinelal 
Teeth upon the receipt of ostage. Dr. W NN 
351 Lexington Ave.. Cor. 39h Street. New Vora, 


iE AMERICAN CYCLES. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 





Q CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
LONDO 18 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS. 
Private Temperance Hotet 


Ypposite Euston the terminus of the L. & N. U. 
Rat way, which is the direct line from Liverpool. 
Vistors to England will find nothing better, more 
convenient, wa roere pleasant than above. pactugve 
terms $2.0) to $ 4, day. Recommended by MR 
and Mrs. Sracnas Bright Eyes). 


Proprietor, J. J. BENNELL. 


Fort William Henry Hotel. 
LAKE GEORGE. 











The Largest and Best Appointed Hotel on 
the Lake. 
THE CUISINE AND SERVICE OF THE BEST. 
The full staff of the Arlington, Washing- 
ton, D. C., being used. 


THE RAILWAY AND STEAMER STATIONS AD- 
JOINING THE GROUNDS. 





Books of the hotel will be sent on application to 
Tr. E. ROESSLE, 
Owner and Proprietor, 
ORAT DELAVAN HOUSE, ALBANY. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
QORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Pro>s. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 

BARNES & DUNELEE, 

PROPRIETORS 


BINDERS 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 

















Price Reduced. See page 3!. 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Potrer, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntineton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

5. S. Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church 
W. R. HuntTrineTon, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wo. M. TAYLor, D.D., LL.D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
A. J. GoRDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana, 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HOWARD Crosby, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAINSFoRD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 

JouHNn H. VINCENT, D.D., Plainfield, N. J. 

HowaArp OsGoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. Goopwin, D.D., of Chicago. 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. BucKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rev. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain of 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale Uriversity, will ,write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

JOHN BASCOM, LI.D., of Williamston, Mass., will furnish a series of articles on ec- 
onomic and sociological problems. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 

As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS hs (pana HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES Power, of Paris, will supply the matterfor our department of “ Fine Arts.” 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the C ill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of ‘“‘ English Notes.’’ 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.” 

ANDREW LANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: “Letters on 
Literature,’’ and EDMUND Gossg, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his ‘Gossip in a Library.” 

ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, author of ‘‘Epic Songs of Russia,’ and the translator of. Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. firrcnett, H. H. BOYESEN 
and others, will write occasional articles. 
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Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish poems by writers whoHy unknown to the public. 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L., B. WALFORD, 


JULIA SCHAYER, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, . 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, : 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
E. P. ROE, and others. 
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The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wil 
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TIMELY AND PRACTICAL HINTS. 





BY D. D. T. MOORE. 





BEST FLAVORED BUTTER.—The late Pro- 
fessor Arnold, an expert judge of dairy 
products, once remarked that a peculiarity 
noticed in the finest samples of butter he 
had met with, was that the milk, when set 
for the cream to rise, had been spread out 
pretty thin in temperate air which is free 
from foreign odors, currents and unusual 
dampness. He had met with plenty of fine 
and even fancy butter, made by various 
modes of deep and cold setting; but the 
most exquisite flavor had come from an ex- 
posure of the cream to pure air at about 
60° for thirty or forty hours while rising on 
milk spread out two and a half to three 
inches deep. By such an exposure the but- 
ter-fats acquire a new and delicious flavor, 
which does not exist in the milk when it 
comes from the cows and which he had not 
found developed in any other way. 

These suggestions by an authority are 
valuable, and should be heeded by all but- 
ter makers who desire to produce an article 
of superior flavor as well as gilt-edged in 
appearance. 

CLOVER Is A TREASURE.—Clover is seldom 
found entirely without mixture with other 
grasses, so that as usually stored in the 
barn it isa well-balanced fodder, and one 
liked by most domestic animals. According 
to good authority its flesh-forming and heat- 
producing properties are so well balanced 
as to keep the digestive organs of the ani- 
mals to which it is fedin a healthy, work- 
ing condition, and the coat glossy and the 
hide mellow, while as a milk-making fod- 
der it has no equal. Sheep are fond of it. 
Even the pigs and hens can make good use 
of chopped clover with their grain and other 
feed. So, whatever the stock kept, clover 
hay in abundance can be made profitable, 
and ought to be more appreciated than it 
is. Certainly, when grown with grasses 
which are in the best stage for cutting at the 
same time, clover is a most desirable con- 
stituent of the hay. 

CUTTING AND CURING CLOVER.—Clover 
for hay should be cut when fairly in full 
bloom, and as soon as the first heads begin 
to turn brown. If allowed to stand longer 
the stock beeomes woody, and the lower 
leaves dry and fall off. As soon as fairly 
wilted it should be placed in the cock and 
wholly cured in this way. Special care 
should be taken in building the cocks, 
making them compact and the tops well 
rounded and pressed down, as clover will 
not shed rain so well as ordinary grass. If 
hay caps are used this will not be so nec- 
essary. When ready for housing or stacking 
if the cocks do not seem to be sufficiently 
cured, they may be opened out slightly, 
but it should have no long exposure to sun, 
so as to become dry and brittle. The sweat- 
ing process which it goes through in the 
cock will prevent in a great measure the 
after sweating in the mow orstack. When 
so cured, said a Pennsylvania farmer, clo- 
ver is a valuable forage crop—especially 
valuable for milch cows. 

As TO OLD TooLs—How many farmers, 
as grain harvest arrives, have any of last 
year’s hand rakes for gathering the bun- 
dles after the reapers? Perhaps the self- 
binding reapers will soon come into univer- 
sal use, but until they do buying rakes and 
binding gloves impose an annual tax of 
some importance. Yet, as far as rakes are 
concerned, most of them are in good condi- 
tion at the close of harvest, but on many 
farms they are so little cared for as to be 
broken or lost during the winter. Make a 
note of this and take better care of rakes 
and other tools in the future, if you have 
been careless in that regard heretofore. 

Bee Pests.—Among the insects that 
cause trouble to the lawful occupants of 
the hive are wasps, hornets, wcod-lice and 
ants. Professor Cook, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, suggests placing 
pieces of fresh meat, greased paper, etc., in 
the hives in hopes to attract the pests, 
which when massed on these decoys could 
easily be killed. If thought best the traps 
could be screened by placing them in a box 
made of fine wire gauze so that the bees 
could not reach them. In such screens he 
recommonds placing pasteboard smeared 
with athin coat of thick syrup, to see if 
the mites had a sugar-tooth to lure them to 
destruction. On such a sticky surface it 
would be well to sprinkle flour, sugar, etc. 
“Tf,” he says, *‘ we can find in this manner 


destroyers, and call them off, the battle will 
be won.” 

CELERY CULTURE.—By careful trial in 
the garden of the New York Experiment 
Station, it has been found that the old and 
expensive method of growing celery in deep 
trenches, and with repeated ‘‘earthing up” 
as the plants grew, was in no way superior 
to the level-culture method, with a single 
earthing to bleach the stems after they 
complete their growth. This is in accord 
with the common practice of our best gar- 
deners at the present time, but it is con- 
trary tothe teachings of the older writers 
on the subject. 

TOBACCO FOR TREE LicE.—Nurserymen 
have long depended upon tobacco juice to 
destroy the lice upon nursery stock, espe- 
cially young cherry trees. An infinitesmal 
dose of nicotin taken into the stomach of 
a louse will kill it. Rejected stems can be 
procured at tobacco factories and boiled 
until the nicotin is extracted, and the de- 
coction can be greatly diluted with water 
and applied with a force-pump ora large 
syringe. Besides tobacco, some use whale- 
oil soap and even common soap suds, What- 
ever is used should be greatly diluted, 
otherwise the tender foliage may be in- 
jured. Cloudy days should be selected in 
which to apply remedies, as, if the sun 
strikes the leaves while covered with the 
liquid globules, they are likely so to con- 
verge the rays of heat as to burn the leaves. 
CARE OF PEAR TREES.—Some people are 
apt to work at their trees too much at this 
season. It is unsafe to prune, manure or 
cultivate pear trees very highly during mid- 
summer, especially if they have been pre- 
viously neglected. Any unusual change in 
the habit of management is apt to result in 
blight, and especially where greater sup- 
plies of food and decrease of foliage go 
together. Manure may be applied safely in 
fall and winter, and all the cultivation given 
should be early in the season. 

SECURING THE ONIONS.—Mr. Benjamin 
Ware, a noted Massachusetts farmer, ad- 
vises, if onions are stiff-necked when they 
ought to be ripened off, to roll the stems 
down with a barrel drawn over the rows by 
hand. When ready to harvest, pull six 
rows, throwing the onions together in a 
large heap, after which plow or cultivate 
the ground where they grow to kill the 
weeds; then pull six more rows and 
throw upon the freshly cultivated earth, 
and so proceed, pulling and cultivating, 
until the crop is gathered into rows and 
the ground cleansed of weeds. When 
thoroughly dry, store in bins thirty inches 
deep. 

THE WoRMY APPLES.—It is printed that 
Mr. L. H. Bailey, of the Michigan “ fruit 
belt,’’ makes a practice of constantly pick- 
ing off his wormy apples during the sea- 
son by means of asharp hook fastened to a 
long pole. These apples are at once picked 
up by a drove of hogs. If left to themselves 
apples will seldom drop until after the 
worms have left them, and the old idea that 
hogs devour the worms by eating the ap- 
ples as they fall naturally, is an erroneous 
one. Mr. Bailey is a practical fruit grower 
and he finds the above method profitable. 

USE THE HoeE.—An English gardener says 
he does not agree with those who declare 
that one weeding is worth two hoeings. On 
the contrary, he advises to never weed a 
crop in which a hoe can be used—not so 
much for the sake of destroying weeds, 
whivh must be the case if the hoeing be wel, 
done, as for increasing the porosity of the 
soil to allow the air and water to penetrate 
freely through it. Oftentimes there is more 
benefit derived by crops from keeping them 
well hoed than there is from the manure 
applied. He says that, weeds or no weeds, 
he keeps stirring the soil, well knowing 
from practice the very beneficial effect it 
has. 

For MILDEW AND ROSE BuGs.—Col. A. 
W. Pearson, of New Jersey, is well pleased 
with the sulphate of copper remedies rec- 
ommended by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. He states that the eau celeste (bluewa- 
ter, a simple solution of sulphate of copper 
with ammonia), has not only saved his vines 
from injury by mildew, but also rid them 
entirely and speedily from rose bugs, which 
latter were infesting them by millions and 
threatened to destroy every vestige of fruit 
and foliage. 

AGAINST ADULTERATION.—Mr. Wilson, of 
Iowa, recently introduced in the United 
States Senate a bill to make the manufac- 
ture, preparation or sale of adulterated ar- 
ticles of food, drink or medicine, a misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. The bill provides that an article 
which has been corrupted, debased or 
changed in its composition or strength by 
the introduction of any foreign substance, 
shall constitute an adulteration, whether 
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healthful or not. The proposition is in the 
right direction and should be adopted. 

AN APPLE GATHERER.—It is stated that 
an extensive fruit grower of Western New 
York has invented, and quite satisfactorily 
used for two seasons in securing his apple 
crop, a0 apparatus constructed of canvas, 
resembling somewhat that of an inverted 
umbrella,into which the fruit isshaken from 
the tree. From an aperture in the smaller 
and lower part the fruit is deposited in a 
basket, to be carried away and assorted. 
Such an apparatus must prove a great con- 
venience and labor-aider in large orchards. 


SUMMER LUNCHES AND TEAS. 





BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE, 


II. 





A ROSE TEA. 


‘“WHAT will you have for tea on Thurs- 
day ?”*says Rosalind, looking at me with 
her fair, fluffy head on one side, and her 
soft eyebrows puckered into a charming 
expression of perplexity. 

Now Rosalind is not one of those young 
persons who look forward to tea; a glass of 
milk and a slice of bread and butter would 
content her; for altho she enjoys all the 
refinements and good things of a luxurious 
table, she finds a delicate simplicity equally 
satisfactory. Why, then, this sudden, anx- 
ious care about a two-days-distant tea ? 

Ah! but Tom is coming on Thursday. 

What a natural instinct itis! Since Eve 
offered to Adam that ill-starred apple, every 
mother’s daughter comes somehow to the 
knowledge that the masculine being near- 
est and dearest to her must be provided 
with just the right thing to tickle his pal- 
ate and satisfy his manly appetite. Women, 
most unfortunately, are too often poor eat- 
ers. It may be—let us hope that it will be— 
that the college-bred woman will bring up 
the standard in tbis respect also; but at 

present it is the young man who seems to 
realize that mental and physical vigor, and 
a rare beefsteak or ajuicy mutton chop are 
convertible terms. 

Good, honest eating must be a part of 
good, honest living. As for Rosalind, her 
conscience is as yet chiefly active toward 
Tom’s., 

Thursday’s tea being up to this moment 
an “unconsidered trifle,” now first pre- 
sented in the light of an urgent need, the 
garden, moreover, being riotously abloom 
with roses,I answered with rash haste, 
“We'll have a Rose Tea.” Rosalind’s 
forehead was smooth again and her mouth 
smiling; she liked the suggestion, but it 
was now my turn to be puzzled. The tea 
must be pretty, but it must not be all pret- 
tiness. The menu was not to be grasped 
whole like the decision, but it was reached 
before bedtime, and here it is. 

MENU FOR ROSE TEA. 
Beet Salad with Ham. 
Tomatoes with Claret and sugar. 
Mock Rice-birds. Green Peas in Savory 
Jelly. 

Rolls. White and Brown Bread. 
Fairy Rose Blanc-mange. 
Strawberries and Cream. 

White and yellow Sponge Cake. 
Chocolate and Tea. 

Strawberry and pistache ice-cream with 
a basket of mixed cakes were served later 
on the piazza. 

The old English moss rose thrivesin great 
force in our old-fashioned garden, and the 
center-piece of the table was a great mass 
of these pink buds in a broad and shallow 
yellow bowl. The contrasted effect of pink 
and green was observed in arranging all 
the dishes. At each place was a single long- 
stemmed rose or bud, chosen with familiar 
knowledge of the character and preferences 
of the occupant of the seat. The china was 
of two kinds, a pink egg-shell tea set and 
some very old white-and-gold that belonged 
to Rosalind’s great-grandmother. The 
pink” salad, of beets—not the dark blood- 
red beet, but the lighter colored early varie- 
ty—and boiled ham, was in a quaint old 
silver bowl, originally (and sometimes still) 
used for punch. 

Was it Rosalind’s face that made me 
think, as I looked round the table, that 
really nothing could be prettier than a Rose 
tea? At the moment it seemed to have 
something of the immortal charm of youth 
and love, and a special grace allits own; 
butethat must have been the glamour cast 
by young eyes. At all events its memory 
was embalmed in a rose jar warranted (by 
a family recipe two hundred years old) to 
last a hundred years; but Tom will hardly 
cherish it so long as that. 

The preparation of this tea is so simple 
that I will only give directions for the two 
or three dishes which are a little un- 
usual, 





Mock RICE-BIRDS.—Have a veal cutlet 
from the round cut fully an inch thick. 
Score it deeply on one side with a sharp 
knife, cutting diagonally nearly through in 
crossing lines. Prepare a forcemeat with 
a quarter of a pound of sausage, a cup of 
boiled rice and an egg; season highly and 
spread the cutlet, having first cut it in 
pieces abuut three by four inches. Roll each 
one up tightly and secure it with string. 
Baste and cook in a moderate oven about 
three-quarters of an hour. Serve cold, re- 
moving string and enveloping each “*‘ bird”’ 
in two or three leaves of lettuce; a pretty 
way of serving small birds of any kind. 
Garnish with olives and radishes. 

GREEN PEAs IN SAVORY JELLY.—Simmer 
a quart of shelled peas in stock made from 
lamb, veal or chicken, until they are quite 
tender; skim them out and put to cool. 
Have ready half a package of gelatin 
soaked for an hour in cold water to cover. 
Add to the stock and season to taste with 
salt, pepper, and a little summer savory or 
other sweet herbs. Strain, and when partly 
cool pour a little into a mold, enough to fill 
it for about two inches. Putin a layer of 
the peas, then a jittle morestock and let it 
set again. Repeat until the mold is filled. 
A little spinach juice will color it a delicate 
green and improve the appearance. 

FAIRY ROsE BLANC-MANGE.— Make a 
blanc-mange by any favorite receipt; fari- 
na, very thoroughly cooked with milk ina 
double boiler makes a good one, or gela- 
tin, with equal proportions of milk and 
sweet cream, makes the richest mixture. 
Divide in two portions and color one a deli- 
cate rose with cochineal, leaving the other 
creamy white. Flavor the pink with rose, 
the white with orange flower. If a large 
mold with deep depressions crosswise, so as 
to form decided divisions, can be had, fill 
these alternately with pink and cream, 
filling up in layers; or small molds may be 
filled with the two distinct colors and set 
side by side when turned out. Arrange the 
combination of pink and cream as tasteful- 
ly as may be, and surround with a wreath 
of the little ‘‘fairy’’ or polyantha roses, 
pink and white, alternately. 

Whipped cream tinted a pale rose with 
cochineal was served with ours, and also 
heaped on each cup of chocolate. 

A confection of rose leaves preserved in 
sugar may make a last course. It isis an 
Oriental dainty quite easily prepared. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS, 
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A GOOD MILKER. 








THERE is no person more valuable upon 
the farm than a good milker, and there is 
no rarer individual. 

The first requisite is an even temper and 
perfect control of self. The essentials are 
avomplete knowledge of the cows’ condi- 
tion, so that any diseases of the udder may 
be prevented, or if occurring, be promptly 
and properly treated. A quiet, calm man- 
ner, the use of the whole hand, and an even 
pressure so that the animal is not compel- 
led to endure torture, 

The skill requisite for a good milker is 
only acquired by long practice, but there 
are certain people naturally better consti- 
tuted than others to excel in this particu- 
lar. It isabsolutely essential that the milk- 
er should be habitually neat in hisown per 
son, and careful to be scrupulously so when 
milking. The bag should be carefully 
washed with clean, tepid water, and wiped 
with a soft cloth before milking begins, 
and the milk should be removed from the 
barn as soon as the pail is filled and the re- 
ceptacle containing it be set in a tubor 
trough that is perfectly clean and which 
contains cool water. Only a person who 
can be thoroughly trusted in the care of 
himself, of the cows and of the milk can be 
regarded as a good milker, and such a per- 
son must ever command good wages.— 
Massachusetts Plowman. 
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DESTRUCTION OF OUR ELMS. 


THE elm leaf worm has made its appear- 
ance again this year, destroying the foliage 
on the elms in parks and on the highways 
in the vicinity of New York. The depreda- 
tions of the larva of the imported elm leaf 
beetle have now become so great in the 
Eastern States that Mr. F. Bronncoke, of 
Westchester County, who seems to have 
made a study of the subject, thinks it is 
quite probable that all the European species 
of theelm, if not the American, will soon 
be destroyed. The beetles seem to prefer 
the European elms, but as soon as these are 
stripped of their leaves they go directly to 
the indigenous elms. 

All the remedies thus far tried or sug- 
gested are unsatisfactory, owing to the dif- 
ficulty of application. On small trees the 
worms may be destroyed with kerosene 








emulsion, carbolic acid solutions, creosote, 
tar water, etc., but on very tall and large 
trees the cost of applying insecticides would 
be far more than the trees are worth. Fur- 
thermore, it is a waste of time for one man 
to apply remedies while his neighbor allows 
the beetles to breed unmolested, for these 


insects have wings and know how to use 
them when in search of food.—Scientific 
American, 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, ahe clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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TRAVEL. 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 
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large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 








sent (postpaid) te any P.O. in the United 
States, on the receipt ef one dollar each. 
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SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave,, 24th and 25th Sts., 
NEW YORK C ciITyY, 


"Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 








Indispensable and goonoenioal. 
are XY gy y nd REVER 
fect fit. Address, stating 
REVERSIBLE COLL a CO. 25 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Made of cloth, and 
— Correct styles. Per- 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago DePot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, | 


OIL ENGINES. 


For Printers, Steam 
Yachts, pumping water, 
sawing wood, making ice 
cream. Carpenters, Me- 
chanics. 1to5H. P. Fuel, 
Kerosene. Nodust, Au- 
tomatic in fuel and water 
supply. Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. Menton THE 
NDEPENDE 
SHI PMAN ENGINE 00., 
92 Pearl St.. Boston, Mass. 


A $65.00 





















ents, tho 

R or Family Scale, 1.00. 
x other Articles % to 4 
pas prices. Send for Catalogue. 

IHICAGO SCALE CO,, Chicago. 





ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury 8t. 
Bend tor Catalogue. BOSTON. 





LAWN TENNIS & CROQUET ‘SETS 


out-door games of all description 


B A 7 e BALL & BOATING OUTFITS 


best grades at lowest prices. 


F 1 S PING Robs, TACKLE, ETC. 


all modern styles and improvements. 


GUNS & hunters’Accoutrements 


at less than manufacturers’ prices. 


JENNEY & CRAHAM CUN CO., Chicago. 
Send for C etolages, and mention this paper. 


w. ‘&B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW id ’ 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 
















etc 
Ww ORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 


’ and Centennial Exhibition 
876. 


_CORTRIGHT — 
Metal TILES and SHINGLES, 


Ridge-Ooping, Hips, vem # etc, 





Shield Tiles and Roll Ridge-Cop- 
ing, Absolutely Snow and Rain- 
proof, Fireproof and Ornamental. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 


_- 166 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Penn, 


COLUMRIAS FOR ’88. 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 
Tandems, Safeties. 


Highest Grade of Ma- 
ig chines Mad 





POPE M’EF’G COMPANY, 
Boston, New York,Chicago, 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 





MITCHELL VANCE CO, 


IS 







SY 


ye 


Top Buggies, Phaetons, 


vehicles per annum. 
and Price List for 1888. 


Surreys, 
Wheelers, Buckboards, and Light Spring Wagons. Capacity 20,000 
Established 1872. 
Send for one. 


GRANITE IRONWARE. 


The Best Ware Made for the Kitchen. 


Manufactured only by the 


St. Louis StampingCo.St. Louis 


Kd 
Aa ’ For Sale by all Stove, Hardware and 
S House Furnishing Dealers. 


Cook Book and Price List Free on Application. 
__ Be Sure to Mention this Paper. 


THE 


EMEi. (SON & 
FISHER CoO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Wholesale Manufacturers of Light 


CARRIAGES, 











Barouches, 


Jump Seats, Two- 


New Illustrated Catalogue 





N 


THE 





WM 


* 











te 


>; UNEXCELLED 


FIRE WORKS. 
Flags, Lanterns, Baloons, Etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue—Free. 


The Unexcelled Fire WorksCo., 


[INCORPORATED 1874.] 
9 and {1 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, JU. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers, Only Importers, and Leading House 
in the Trade. 

















QVESTION: lOOlLANSWER‘100l' @VESTLON 


ON UNITED STATE HISTORY. GB GEOGRAPHY, 


ARITHMETIC, EN THEORY 
. ITICE SIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE. PRICE, EACH, 0 CENTS. These 
Question Books are absolutely without a rival in pre- 
a for Examinations, for reviewing pupils in 
oa. or for use as Reference Books, They can be 
sola in every family that has children to educate. 
The author of these ks isan experienced teacher. 
irculars mailed free. THE BuRROWwS BROTH- 
reo. Publishers and Booksellers, Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, 


‘FOR TEACHERS. 





Garetat service. T}Q(G'S AY G AGENCY: Bost 





The Excellence of our Product is 
our first consideration. 


WHITTAKER’S 


STAR BRAND 


fuaep HAMS, 


Breakfast Bacon 


AND 
PURE 


UNADULTERATED LARD 


Are as fine as can be ypaée. a your 
ocer does not kee » wri 
gna we will see that you are supplied. 


FRANOIS WHITTAKER & SONS, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo, 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER. CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Bola zs and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL ¢ 3 


83 Washington Street, Bosto 
op Sew rin Maiden ee New York. 


Estab! ished 1848. 





170 State Street, Chicage, | 


| TNO 


No 











AN BLAS 


Se COCOANUT. 


HEALTHFUL. NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
For PUDDINGS, PIES and CAKES, 
Recommended by best Housekeepers. In pound and 
half-pound packages. Ask your Grocer for it. 

A trial sample free on request. 


_CROFT & ALLEN. PHILADELPHIA. 


ANDREWS 


New Upright Oabinet 


FOLDING BED 


THE MOST POPULAR BED. 








Ae Simple! Noiseless! Per- 
| fect! All Styles, All 
Prices. 


Catalogues on application. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
ANDREWS MANUFACTURING cO., 
686 Broadway, New York 
ai H, ANDREWS _& CO,, 195 Wabash 


Ave., Chicago; Post and Stockton Sts., 
San Francisco, 





CHICAGO 


AIR RIFLE! 


Shoots Bullets or Darts. Will Kilt 
Game at 0 feet. Makes no noise. Costs 
only 1 cent te shoot 100 times. No 
powder, no caps. Each Rifle fully guar- 
anteed. Price, 82. Wty -% or delivered 
in U. 8. on receipt of 82.5 


John Wilkinson Co., sae tt 















FARMERS, OUR ROOFING, 


made of the best iron or steel, will give 


you unequalled satisfaction. Send for 
catalogue, 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., 


_ 161 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, » Ohio. — 


A acu Baby Carriage! 


Examine itand you will 
jeSk Ill, Send te 73 ioe for Catalog. 







buy no other: By eat e 





THE “BEACON” 


CURTAIN GRATE 


(Showing Curtain Drawn), | 
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BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, 


OPEN FIRE-P LACE FITTINGS. 


New England Agents for “Trent” Art 
Tiles. Largest Dealers in American 
and Foreign Tiles. Tile for Fac- 
ings, Hearths and Floors. 

(Send 6c. in stamps for catalogue.) 


MURDOCK PARLOR-CRATE CO. 
18 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


DLEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal . ty Se the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
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20TH ST., N. Y. 








THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 














































TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
Q\STEEL PENETRATES THEfJa 
— CENTRES OF POPULATION f .- 
FE\IN EIGHT STATES AND {ui 
of TERRITORIES. ITS DAY [9@ 
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[en M. p+ seg - C. 0, SEER E. P. WILSON, 
Gen’! Manager. raffic Manager. Gen’) Pass. 


VICTOR satcreies 
Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 
1823-188 Celumbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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